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In place of the transliteration system of the learned socie- 
ties, we have followed in this work the more popular system? 
which, following the order of the Devanagaii alphabet, is as 
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Material inaccuracies and omissions are rectified in the 
Notes (pp. 467 ff.), For misprints, see Corrigenda at the end. 



IF THOSE hopeful, blissful, Undergraduate days of ours 
we all of us indulge more or less in dreams about our future 
T<he dreams indeed are for the most part out to the same pattern, 
and very few of them are really of a kind that can be taken 
seriously ; but of these very few there normally is some one or 
other that haunts us all our life. One such, to the lure of which 
the joint authors of the present undertaking fell victims — each 
independently, and after his own fashion — was that of writing 
a monumental History of Indian Philosophy. We both of us 
can yet recall — vividly as though it happened just the other 
day — the occasion when the fascination first caught hold of us. 
Dr. Belvalkar upon whom the idea dawned when he was making 
Ms first acquaintance with Sank aracharya’s immortal Bhashya 
on the Brahmasutras placed himself immediately under the 
direction of the late Dr. F. G. Selby, who, in his days, did 
so much for the promotion of philosophical studies in the 
Deccan, and who advised him not to take up the project before 
he had thoroughly familiarised himself with Greek and Modern 
European Philosophy, as also with the political and the cultural 
History of Europe. This meant an arduous preparation of five 
years and two extra University examinations. Professor Ranade 
was led — -by circumstances which need not be here detailed— 
to make a living acquaintance with Mysticism and religious 
thought before he came to have an academic acquaintance with 
European and Indian Philosophy. The joint authors, although 
more or less contemporaries at the Deccan College and so suffi- 
ciently known to each other, never had any occasion to exchange 
views as to what each of them had set before himself as his 
life’s task. But certain domestic calamities which befell them 
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both in the span o£ a couple of fortnights spent under a common 

roof helped to draw the bonds of their earlier friendship still 

closer, and in a communication of hearts each discovered t in • 
the other had been entertaining the selfsame literary ambition, 
and had been assiduously preparing himself for it all those years. 
What more natural under the circumstances than that the two 
should agree to collaborate on a joint project, for the adumbra- 
tion of which the authors remember having spent much mid- 
night oil for weeks 1 A sacred fervour seemed to inspire the 
work and it is that same fervour of piety that is trusted-, 
Deo volente, to bring the undertaking to an eventual conclusion. 


2 It will thus be seen that several years of apprentice- 
ship intervened before our original dream of : the History of 
Indian Philosophy was concretely formulated into the Outline 
Scheme ” for the same, published by us in 1919 for private 
circulation. Our scheme had the good fortune of receiving the 
commendation and blessings of the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, whose “Foreword ” (dated 5th December 1918) 
to the scheme — along with the scheme itself— is reproduced at 
the end of this Volume. Practically everybody to whom we 
wrote about the scheme asking for advice and assistance such 
as H. E. Lord Ronaldshay, sometime Governor of Bengal, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and 
Shrimant JM arayanrao Babasaheb Ghorpade, the Chiefsaheb 
of Ichalkaranji— welcomed it as a monumental task, the first 
of its kind, and capable of filling a sore need of our Oriental 
studies. And it was in consequence of such favourable reception 
of the scheme that, upon the recommendation of Sir George 
Lloyd, the late Governor of this Presidency, the University of 
Bombay agreed, in 1920, under certain conditions, to advance 
by way of preparation money a sum of Rs. six thousand per 
volume for three out of the projected series of eight volumes, 
the original conditions being, in 1923, modified whereby it was 
stipulated that the joint authors were to return to the Univer- 
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sity Rs. four thousand per volume within a year of the date of 
its publication. It is thus that the present Volume is being 
issued under the patronage of the University of Bombay. 

3. When originally formulated in 1908 ours was the first 
and the only scheme for a systematic History of Indian Philo- 
sophy in the field. But between 1918 and 1928 much water has 
flowed under the bridge. Thus Das Gupta published in 1922 
the first volume of his projected History of Indian Philo- 
sophy in two Volumes, and Radhakrishnan has completed his 
History in two volumes, the first of which appeared in 1923 
and the second in 1927. There have also been, issued smaller 
epitomes such as the “ Esquisse d’une Histone de la Philoso- 
phia Indienne ” by Paul Masson Qursel ( Paris, 1923 ), and the 
“ Indische Philosophie ” by Otto Strauss ( Munchen, 1925 ), and 
other still shorter monographs by Oldenberg in the “Kultur der 
Gegenwart” and by Jacobi in the “ Licht des Ostens.” Also, 
on the special subject covered by the Volume now published, 
there appeared Oldenberg’s “ Die Weltanschauung der Brah- 
mana-Texte ” ( Gottingen, 1919 ), Bertel's “Die Weisheit der 
Upanishaden ” (Munchen, 1921), besides his several publica- 
tions in the series entitled “ Indo-Iranische Quellen und 
Forschungen,” and a large number of contributions by several 
European savants to the various learned publications of Europe 
to which, we hope, adequate references have been given in our 
notes. — Keith’s two volumes on “ The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishads ” in the Harvard Oriental Series 
came too late into our hands for any specific reference in our 
Volume, This plethora of writings on the subject of Indian 
Philosophy in the course of the last half a dozen years ( several 
others there are to which we do not think it necessary to refer 
here) simply proves to our mind that the scheme as we formulated 
it in 1918 was none too late in the field; and if the results of 
our scheme have not been actually the first on the market, the 
joint authors venture all the same to hope that their present work 
has not been in any essential respects anticipated or rendered 
nugatory by any of the above publications. 
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4. As is well known, the extremely unsettled chronology of 
the literary monuments of Ancient India offers the most for- 
midable obstacle to a critical and historical appraisal of their 
contents. The most glaring example of this is the Mahabha- 
rata, and the BhagavadgitE as the most famous and typical part 
of the Mahabharata. The historian of Indian Philosophy will 
present one account of the position and purpose of the Bhaga- 
vadglta if he regards it as pre-Buddhistic, another and a di£f>- 
rent account if he assigns it to the post-Buddhistic period, and 
quite a third again if the poem is supposed to have had an* 
earlier (sectarian) form which may be pre-Buddhistic, and a 
later and an elaborated form dating from about the beginning 
of the Christian era. It is here obvious that until the basic 
textual and chronological issues are settled, no definitive 
superstructure can advantageously be erected. Hence, it is 
not enough that the historian of Indian Philosophy be merely 
a philosopher : he has to be a philologist and an antiquarian as 
well, who must he equipped with the necessary discipline for 
the task and be in a position to go straight to the sources and 
re-interpret them for himself after a careful consideration of 
what may have been already written on the specific point at 
issue, not only by Indian commentators, but by English, French, 
and German scholars to boot. It was therefore fortunate that 
the joint authors, who knew and acknowledged the fact that 
while they possessed a more or less common intellectual ideal, 
they were endowed with a more or less different literary equip- 
ment which was capable of becoming complementary to each 
other, should have fixed upon an arrangement whereby they 
agreed to let each one try his hand at what he was better quali- 
fied to do. Thus to the Volume now published Dr. Belvalkar 
contributed the portions dealing with Early Vedie, Brahma- 
pic and post-Upanishadic speculation, Upanishadic stratifica- 
tion, and the general evaluation of Upanishadic philosophy, 
while Professor Ranade" contributed the critical expositions of 
most of the individual Upanishadic texts. Of course, before 
these contributions took their final shape, they were discussed 
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by the authors together and thoroughly revised, so that ulti- 
mately the authors hold themselves Jointly responsible for 
everything that is written in the Volume. Under the circum- 
stances it is claimed that the projected undertaking (of which 
the Volume now given out will, we hope, be a fair sample ) is 
designed to afford to the reader a harmonious and well thought- 
out picture of the evolution of the philosophical thought of 
India from the earliest times to the present : a picture in which 
nothing will be taken on trust, and in which everything will 
be interpreted and evaluated by the authors independently and 
for themselves. Whatever else it may or may not be, it will 
thus be a consistent and unitary picture, in which every phase 
of the extensive and many-sided philosophical literature of the 
land will be assigned a place and a purpose in the whole. 

5. It may just as well be set down here that the authors 
have always fully realised the magnitude of the task and their 
own limitations in regard to it. But they feel as keenly to-day 
as they felt it ten years ago that the task is worth attempting, 
and that, after the preparation of years that they have made for 
the purpose, it would be a pity if they were to leave it unac- 
complished. The task naturally grows upon us as we earnest- 
ly set our hands to achieve it. It throws up nev. er and newer 
problems for solution close upon the heels of those that have 
been just disposed of. It opens out fresh fields of inquiry, 
many of them hitherto untouched by scholars and even un- 
dreamt of. And even the mere work of gathering to a focus 
what has already been written upon a specific problem by 
commentators and critics— -Indian as well as non-Indian —and 
of keeping pace with the daily increasing output of scholar- 
ship here and in Europe is not a light one. We were therefore 
advised by several of our sincere well-wishers to enlist other 
collaborators ; and definite offers were made by one of the fore- 
most Universities of India to finance the whole scheme if we 
could agree to divide the work amongst a number of competent 
collaborators. It is of course possible to write a History of 
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Indian Philosophy on that plan : nay, the Academy of Philo- 
sophy and Religion has definitely projected an Encyclopaedic 
History of Indian Philosophy in sixteen volumes by some thirty 
collaborators — each a specialist in his own field — the second 
volume of which, “ The Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 
Philosophy,” has been published* about a year ago by Profes- 
sor R. D, Ranade, the Director of the Academy. But such an 
Encyclopaedic History, by the very nature of the case, cannot 
afford that unity of purpose and consistency of outline that we 
hope to reach in the present joint venture of ours in eight 
volumes, and the accomplishment of which will — in view of 
the unsettled, chronology of India’s literary history arid the 
paucity of thorough-going, scientific treatments of the subject 
— probably continue to be regarded as the urgent need of our 
philosophical studies at the present day. 

6. It will not be perhaps out of place here to mention some 
of the features of “ The Creative Period,” which distinguish 
it from the several other treatments of Upanishadic philosophy 
that have already been in the field, from Gough and Deussen 
and Oldenberg to Das Gupta and Radhakrishnan and Ranade. 
We have, in the first place, built up our own chronology, no 
longer content to regard an Upanishad like the Chhandogya 
or the Brihadaranyaka, and even the Katha or the Svetasvatara 
as constituting one literary and chronological unit, but rather 
attempting to divide these and other Upanishadic texts into 
several disparate units, and then, with the help of the usual 
stylometrie and other objective tests, arranging these units 
into chronological groups : see the Table on page 135. That the 
longer Upanishads like the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhando- 
gya are composite products was indeed realised long ago by 
Deussen and others ; but nobody before us had attempted to 
rearrange these fifty-odd units into chronological groups, and 

* Attentive readers of our present joint publication and of the “Con- 
structive Survey ” by one of the joint authors will, we hope, readily realise 
the difference between the two as regards the manner and the method. 
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with their help to determine the exact line of thought-evolution 
warranted by such a stratification. In this task we hope we have 
achieved a fair measure of success, because, after we had fixed 
our stratification on independent grounds, we were ourselves 
agreeably surprised to discover that the texts thus sequentially 
arranged by us for the first time exhibited a fair progression 
in thought-evolution, which a priori we little anticipated to 
find therein. — It is thus that chronology and logic have joined 
hands, and Hegel’s dictum to that extent realised,— The majo- 
rity of our predecessors in the field, as is well known, have 
taken Deussen’s grouping of the Upanishadic texts as their 
guide, and they are therefore compelled for the most part to 
repeat in substance the conclusions of Deussen himself. Our 
procedure in this respect, we hope, will be regarded as a 
distinct advance. It does for the Upanishads what Lutoslawski 
and others have done for Plato’s Dialogues. — Secondly, we 
have attempted in this book to bring the Upanishadic thought 
quite in a line with that of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, 
and have accordingly treated as Upanishads some of the 
Brahmans and Aranyaka texts that happened not to have been 
designated “ Upanishads.” We have also proved fortunate in 
being enabled to include within our treatment an account of 
the four new and important Upanishads which Dr. Belvalkar 
published and translated for the first time. The texts were 
long known by name and were included amongst those trans- 
lated into Persian for Prince Dara, Shukoh, but their Sanskrit 
originals were hitherto unknown and unpublished. Also, in 
the case of the other more familiar texts, we have given our 
own interpretations of many passages, criticising those al- 
ready in the field.* And the very fact that we had to divide 
such a text as the Svet&svatara into cei tain chronologically 

* Compare our treatment of the Paryahka-vidya text from the Kaushl- 
takl ( p. 371 ff.) ; of Isa, stanzas 9-14 ( p. 174); of Katba I. i. 5 (p. 261 ), I. iii. 
10-31 ( p. 264), and II, iii. 5 ( p. 270 ); of Chhandogya vi. 13 (p. 382), vi. 14 
( p. 383 ), vi. 16 ( p. 383 ), and vii. 26. 2 (p. 108) ; of Brihadaranyaka iii. 9. 26 
(p. 381), iii, 28 (p. 435), and iv. 3. 15 (p.374); and of the Kena and the Mup<jaka 
generally (p. 176 and 278 respectively), 
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disparate strata has naturally made all the difference in the 
eventual historical and philosophical appraisal of the doctrine 
contained in that text. All this may appear more philology 
than philosophy ; but except upon the solid foundation of philo- 
logy all philosophical superstructure is likely to tumble down 
like a castle of cards. Hence we need offer no apology if cer- 
tain portions of our treatment repel the mere philosopher, or at 
certain others the mere philologist feels inclined to chafe.— 
Thirdly, we have made it a special feature of our work to 
report, on any complicated problem like the origin of Samkhya 
philosophy, the differing views held especially by scholars 
whose writings, being for the most part in German and French, 
were not readily accessible to those unacquainted with these 
languages. It follows as a consequence that we had to quote 
extensively ; and where the literature surveyed and the writ- 
ings utilised have been so very vast, we can only hope that it 
is not too often that we have forgotten to give exact references 
to our original sources. — Lastly, it may be just as well to 
point out here that as regards Vedic chronology we have not 
accepted the extreme views on either side, but have expressed 
our adherence to the middle view to which responsible opinion 
now-a-days seems on the whole to gravitate. For our Brah- 
mana chronology we are mostly indebted to predecessors like 
Keith, and our treatment of the Post-Upanishadic thought- 
ferment is on the lines of F. Qfcto Schrader’s Inaugural Disser- 
tation “Ueberden Stand der Indischen Philosophie zur Zeit 
Mahaviras and Buddhas ” (Strassburg, 1902), from which how- 
ever we have drawn our own conclusion as regards the place 
of the Mahabharata in the religious and philosophical history 
of Ancient Indh * As the whole subject is going to fully 
occupy us in the subsequent Volumes of this History, it is suf- 
ficient here to merely repeat the authors’ conviction that to 
assign the Great Epic of India (pruned of course of its patent 

* See page 465. In 1919 Dr. Belvalkar presented a paper on tlie subject, 
the main arguments and conclusions of which were fully endorsed by the 
late Sir R. G, Bhandarkar who presided on the occasion. 
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excrescences) to the pre-Buddhistic age involves no “uncritical*" 
assumption or conclusion of any kind. — So too if our treatment 
of the Yedic speculation in Chapter One appears somewhat 
sketchy and incomplete, as ignoring the data from the Minor 
Vedas, we beg to remind the readers of the fact that in our 
scheme the present volume is to be preceded by another dealing 
with “ The Origins.” 

1. It is perhaps due to ns that we should explain here the 
delay that has occurred in the publication of the present Volume 
the first out of the three so far subsidised by the University of 
Bombay. In less than about twelve months from the communi- 
cation of the University’s offer of patronage we submitted the 
typed press-copy of the whole of the present Volume with the 
exception of Chapter Nine ; and with the zealous co-operation of 
Mr. C. R. Naidn, the Monotype operator, whose name must not 
here be passed over, the printing of the first 300 pages of the 
Volume was actually over in less than six months. It was at this 
stage that there occurred a delay of some months due to our an- 
xiety to read and profit by some of the latest European books on 
tbe subject of this Volume, the early publication of which was 
announced. When it is told that some of the writers for whose 
latest word on the subject we deemed it worth the while to 
wait were such eminent scholars as Oldenberg, Jacobi, Keith, 
and Hertel, we would be probably excused our weakness. But, 
in the mean time, the press to which our work was entrust- 
ed for printing was involved into some financial difficulties, 
which at one time threatened to lead to extreme consequences. 
Suffice here to say that we had to pay off all the press bills 
and arrange to release the printed forms and seek the 
help of some other press to complete the Volume. The only 
reliable and competent local press to which we had access 
was the Aryabhuskan press, which, however, owing to the dis- 
astrous fire to which it fell a prey in May, 1926 took some 
months to recover its normal efficiency and take up our work. 
We ar3 grateful indeed to the Manager of the Press, Mr. A. V. 
Patwardhan, B. A., as also to Mr, K. M. Bal and the competent 
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staff under him, for having exerted their best to complete the 
work to our satisfaction as early as possible. This unexpected 
incident has caused a slight difference in the typography of the 
work, for which we beseech the indulgence of our readers. The 
authors from the very first had to do duty not only as the proof- 
correctors but also, partly, as foremen in the Press, supervising 
all the details by giving minute instructions, seeing that we 
found it impossible to sscure a publishing agency which would 
relieve the authors of these and many other highly irksome 
details, and take the responsibility of meeting, as against sale- 
proceeds, the full costs of bringing out the Volume and paying 
the dues of the University of Bombay. Dr. Belvalkar has thus 
to figure, for the purposes of the present undertaking at any rate, 
as the Proprietor of the “Bilvakunja Publishing House.” These 
were additional circumstances that might extenuate the delay, 
which, nevertheless, from another point of view, came to us as 
a God-send. Because we sincerely feel that in the absence of 
the material that was published during the intervening period, 
our Ninth Chapter on the evaluation of the Upanishadic Philo- 
sophy could not have been written the way we have actual- 
ly written it. This Chapter, which is the largest in the book, 
and in a sense the natural culmination of the treatment, as 
embodying our final appraisal of the value of the Upanishadic 
Philosophy, and also as offering material for testing the plausi- 
bility of our new attempt at distributing the Upanishadio texts 
into stratified groups, will probably come to be the Chapter by 
which our book will eventually be judged. We have spared 
no pains in making it complete and up-to-date; and if in our 
conclusions we have in places ventured to differ from such 
acknowledged masters as Garbe, Jacobi, Hertel, Oldenberg, 
Hopkins and others, it was not without some hesitation and a 
deal of careful consideration. We trust that the subsequent 
Volumes of this History will not take so long in publication. 

8. It only remains to thank those that have helped us 
in the preparation of this Volume. The Orientalists whose 
writings have been of considerable service to us have been 
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: already mentioned. It is a great pity that persons like Sir 
d. G, Bhandarkar, Dr. F. G. Selby, or Lokamanya B. G, Tilak 
who gave the authors considerable encouragement and assis- 
tance, or like Oldenberg and Garbe, who would have been 
amongst the most competent critics of this work, are no longer 
with us. But there are others whose Judgment the Joint 
authors respectfully solicit and hopefully look up to. Philoso- 
phical studies — especially the historical investigations into 
the Indian Philosophy— are somewhat at a discount in our 
part of India; and the Joint authors cannot be adequately grate* 
ful to their Ahm Mater whose financial assistance at the right 
moment made it at all possible for them to enter upon this 
venturesome undertaking, wherein, as will be evident, there is 
“ all work and no pay. ,! Of the assistants who have loyally 
helped us throughout mention is due to Mr. S. K. Dharmadhikari 
and Mr. K. V. Gajendragadkar M. A., and particularly to Mr. 
R, D. Vadekar, M. A., whose acquaintance with Sanskrit, Pali, 
German and French and whose familiarity with the technical 
side of printing were so very serviceable in the compilation 
of the text and the correction of proofs. The Index at the end 
of the Volume is mainly due to him. — And now this Volume, 
with all its imperfections, which has been on our hands for 
years and has caused us much anxiousth ought ; this Volume 
which, if it has raised the expectations of some, has also, we 
are afraid, tried the patience of many; this Volume which 
marks the beginning of the realisation of our youthful dream, 
and which, upon its conclusion, leaves us wiser and soberer 
but nonetheless determined to fulfil our ideal : this Volume, our 
first Joint offering of piety and friendship at the altar of the 
Nameless and the Formless, it is with no small relief and 
gratitude that we find ourselves to*day in a position to give 
out to the world for its Judgment and appraisal. Om Tat Sat 

Poona, 1 S. K. BELVALKAR 

20th November 1927. i R. D. RANADE 
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CHAPTER FIRST 

TRANSITION FROM THE LATER VEDIC TO 
THE BRAHMANA PERIOD 

1. The Position of Veda in Indian Literature and 
Life. — The Veda has always stood as the distant and unchang- 
ing back-ground and as the ultimate source of inspiration for 
all Indian achievements in any field of life ; and a genetic and 
historical study of auy one of these achievements has to begin 
at the very dimmest beginnings such as are reflected or presup- 
posed in the hymns of the Rigveda : those simple outpourings 
of the Holy Seers of old, the exact nature and motives of which, 
after over a century of interpretation and controversy, remain 
as unsettled as ever. And the need of finding out and duly 
appraising the ultimate beginnings of things is particularly 
imperative in a history of Indian Philosophy , because, Indian 
achievement in the domain of philosophical speculation is 
admitted to have reached an all-round eminence very early in 
its career, and to have maintained it thereafter throughout its 
checkered and fruitful life of at least thrice the duration of 
historical Greek Philosophy. But, strange as it may seem, the 
task of tracing the early awakenings of philosophic thought in 
the Veda is rendered highly intricate, and therefore incapable 
of securing an all-round assent, for the very reasons that have 
made it possible for the Veda to be the spring and fountain- 
head of everything Indian. For, the Veda — even if we limit 
the expression to the oldest of them, the Rigveda— is not one 
single book composed by one author, nor even a volume of 
songs and prayers from a number of contemporary authors ; it 
is a series of such volumes put together by generations of 
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poets— -in fact, a library that was in the making for years— 
and between its oldest portions and the newest lies a distance 
of more than at least half a dozen of centuries. As a conse- 
quence we find in the Veda thoughts, beliefs, and practices that 
one is prone to associate with the most primitive grades of 
society, side by side with advanced metaphysical speculations 
and an elaborate sacrificial technique which marks a highly 
developed but at the same time a highly artificial phase in its 
evolution. And our problem is rendered still more complicated 
by circumstances such as, (1) the almost total lack of definite 
chronological data either in the old or in the new Veda ; (2) 
the possibility, nay the probability, of an early and prolonged 
contact leading to reciprocal influence between the Indian 
(Aryan) and some non-Indian (non-Aryan) civilisation ; and 
(3) if it must be owned, the impossibility of getting even two 
scholars to agree on such basic questions as the home of the un- 
divided Aryans and the conditions of their life, the age and 
geographical hack-ground of the older parts of the Veda, the 
chronological stratification of the Rigveda and its relation to 
the Atharva-veda ; and finally, the state of culture and civilisa- 
tion attained in the Vedic times as a whole. 

2. The Need for a Starting Point for this Volume.— 
The task of tracing the outlines of philosophic speculations in 
the hazy dawn of Vedic times, arid consequently the task of 
examining the several hypotheses and counter-hypotheses in 
elucidation of some of the problems above recited, is going to 
engage us in the first volume of this History.* That volume, 
however, is to appear much later than the present volume which 
is intended to take up the history of philosophical speculation 
in India at the point reached towards the end of the “ Vedic ” 
period, and thence to trace its later progress through the vast 
mass of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and ITpanishads to the 
threshold of what we have called the post-XJpanishadic thought- 
ferment. We are therefore going to plunge, so to say, in median 
res, and with a view to obtain a correct starting point it 
becomes necessary for us at the very outset to determine the 
relation of the Brahmana literature as a whole to the “ Veda ” 

* Sea the Outline Scheme for our History of Indian Philosophy 
published at the end of this Volume. 
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properly so called : to ascertain in other words, the stage of philo- 
sophical speculation (and incidentally of material civilisation) 
reached in Rigvedic times in order to gauge the value of the con- 
tributions to it made in the Brahmana period. This would natu- 
rally involve some inevitable anticipation and repetition, which 
we shall confine to the narrowest possible limits. 

3. Inadequate Attempts to Distinguish the Old and the 
New in the Rigveda. — When Max Muller characterised the Rigveda 
a§ the “ babbling of child-humanity ” he was just as much arguing 
from part to the whole as another American scholar who sees in the 
Veda nothing but priest-craft and a greed for guerdon. And to 
the very obvious charge that the Rigveda itself bears ample direct 
testimony to the existence of an old, a middle, and a new hymno- 
logy, and that therefore no such single characterisation can be 
true of the Rigveda as a whole, the same American scholar has 
replied in recent years by a most elaborate presentation of the 
evidence to be derived from a consideration of the repeated stanzas 
in the Rigveda, which, it must be confessed, has a tendency to 
obliterate the distinction between the “ old ” and the "new” and to 
considerably weaken the force of the time-honoured tests (lexical, 
grammatical, metrical, and so forth) for determining the relative 
age of the several portions of the Rigveda without offering other 
more decisive tests as substitutes. But it will not do in conse- 
quence merely to rest content with the conclusion that the bulk 
of the Rigveda, such as we have it, is epigonal and represents " the 
mixed final precipitate of a later time ” informed and inspired by 
a love of power and priestly reward. For, while the discredited 
stylometric tests had at least one good point in them— their objec- 
tivity — the determination of the superior or inferior quality of 
repetitions, it will be admitted, is largely subjective ; and so at 
the end of a long journey and after a most heroic wading through 
complicated statistics we seem to be at no "very great distance 
from our starting-point. 

4. A New Method Adopted. — An old and unimpeachable evi- 
dence for the lateness of certain hymns of the Rigveda has been 
before scholars for more than sixty years but seems as yet to have 
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totally escaped their attention, which is rather a pity, because the 
evidence is definitely datable, belonging as it does to a time much 
earlier than the seventh century before Christ. The fourth Adhyaya 
of the lists of Vedic words called Nighantus, upon which Yaska 
wrote his commentary called the Nirukta, is styled the Aika-padika, 
because in it are listed together 278 single words of unknown or 
doubtful meaning and derivation as put together by some ancient 
but anonymous author or authors. These words — with very few 
exceptions — are given here not as nominative singulars or present 
third person singulars, as in the other chapters of the Nighantus, 
but in the very form in which we actually meet them in our present 
Rigveda ; and seeing that some of these Aikapadika words (e. g. 
Kuliiah , Nigh, iv, 3. 8r=ii. 20. 12) occur in the earlier chapters of 
the Nighantus as well-known synonyms in a particular sense, the 
reason for their reappearance in the Aikapadika — and in fact, the 
whole rationale of this chapter, the reason why just these words 
should have been chosen and not others, — needs to be adequately 
explained. Inasmuch as it is a priori impossible to find out just 
what words a certain generation of readers ought to find difficult 
and so in need of explanation, it is on the one hand possible to 
maintain that these 278 words of the Aikapadika represent in their 
totality all the words in our existing Rigveda that were deemed 
abstruse by a certain “ secondary generatiori of students ” and 
here listed to facilitate their own quick comprehension (bilma- 
grahandya , Nir. i. 20). This presumably has been the tacit as- 
sumption of even professed Orientalists .* nobody, so far as we are 
aware, has actually verified it. We have, however, gone into the 
matter in a systematic fashion, and although the results in their 
full statistical presentation cannot properly be included here, it 
seems necessary, owing to the important nature of the conclusions 
reached or rendered probable, to outline the method followed and 
the deductions made. 

5, Its Features Described.— Of the 278 words in the Aikapadika 
just 77 words are such as appear only once in the whole of our 
present Rigveda. Consequently the passages referred to are easily 
ascertainable. Now it is rather surprising to discover that of the 


together. The passages further include as many as 7 damstuHs, 
or ‘ gift-praises 5 and give certain late sacrificial technicalities, 


occult cosmogony and some other late thought-obscurities, besides 
containing the only actual reference to the Asvamedha or Horse- 
sacrifice in the Rigveda. Moreover, we find amongst these passages 
the famous rik in hatred of sage Vasishtha (iii. 53. 23}, as also an 
application of the word Asura to demons, besides an instance or 
two of invocations to disease goblins. Some of the hymns referred 
to violate the usual descending order of the Mandates, and actually 
proclaim themselves as 'new songs’ in contradistinction from 
those of ' ancient singers Others contain here and there a Pra- 
kritic word like Utaii, or a word of peculiar social significance like 
vijamdtri, or finally a bit of a very free popular love-song, besides 
offering certain rhetorical construction-features or a free handling 
of metres. Quite a few of these passages narrate the circumstan- 
ces attending Agni’s mysterious birth or young Indra’s familiar 
and far-famed exploits in a brief allusive fashion. Lastly we 
might mention the circumstance that specific and somewhat 
unfamiliar proper names such as the river Sipha or the un- Aryan 
country of the Kikatas, the prince Kulisa and his wife (?) KulisI, 
are often met with in these passages, — quite apart from the names 
of the liberal patrons in the danastutis proper, some of which, it 
might be noted in passing, have an un-Sanskritic ring about them. 
Grassmann, it might be observed, has treated a good many of these 
passages as Anhang or Appendix and Arnold's stylometric tests 
yield the following result — 



Bloomfield's new test as to the frequency and the quality of the 
repeated padas yields a result not discordant on the whole ; a 
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we feel fully justified in asserting that the words of the Aikapadika 
section under consideration are most probably taken from a mass 
of new accretion made at a specific time to previously existing 
hymnology.* 

6 . The Conclusion further Strengthened.— This conclu- 
clusion is further strengthened by a consideration of the remaining 
lexical material of the Aikapadika section which exhibits also ana- 
logous features. According to our calculation 23 of these words 
occur each only twice in the whole Rigveda, while 18 more words 
occur three times each. Now if a word of uncertain meaning and 
derivation is to be presumed to constitute a late addition to the 
vocabulary, it is clear that all the passages where that word occurs, 
compounded or uncompounded and in the same or different gram- 
matical form, must be pronounced equally late. Have we evid- 
ence to warrant such a conclusion? On a careful review of not 
only two or three occurrence words but of words occurring up to 
eight times, we are glad to announce that we have been able to 
gather ample converging evidence. To take a typical case, the 
word ishminah (Nigh. iv. r. 25) occurs three times in the Rigveda, 
viz. — i. 87. 6 (Bi), v. 87. 5 (A) and vii. 56. 11 (A), while the form 
ishminam, not listed in the Nighantus, occurs once in v* 52. 16 (A). 
The word does not occur associated with any other word in a 
compound. Now hymn v. 87 is regarded as an Anhang both by 
Grassmann and H. Oldenberg, it being the very last hymn of 
the. Mandala. Hymn v. 52 ends with a ddnastuti in the last rik, 
no. 17, and it is not improbable that the two preceding riks, as 
marking a transition to the ' gift-praise are also of the same age 
as the last, unless the whole hymn is late. The points of lateness in 
i. 87 are : the use of the word virapUnah [assuming the correctness 

* One would suppose that the difficult words should be the older 
and the more archaic ones. But new or loan words could also be difficult 
words. Further, the difficult words of the older canon were already 
dealt with in the first three chapters of the Nighantu, the Aikapadika 
being the 4th chapter and of different authorship. For a full discussion 
of the problem see Dr, Belvalkaffs paper on the Literary Strata in the 
Rigveda read before the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 
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of Bloomfield's latest theory as to its original formation from 
vlraApasu (Avestic fsu )+ possessive termination], the reference in 
rik 5 to the ‘ holy names 5 of the Maruts, and to the ' pious descent 
from worthy forefathers’ of which the poet boasts in the same 
stanza. As to vii. 56. 11, our last case, we may note that in a 
hymn of 25 riks Grassmann has put down just the nth (and the 
last) as Anhang. 

7. An Objection to the New Method Anticipated and 
ANSWERED.—O f the total number of words in the Aikapadika a 
lit£le less than just a third occur more than 8 or 10 times each in 
the Rigveda ; and some of these words — such as achchha (Nigh. iv. 
2. 78, dndhah (Nigh. iv. 2. 6), duritdm (Nigh. iv. 3. 47), or vast (Nigh, 
iv. 1, 44) — are of such frequent occurrence in the Rigveda that it 
is impossible to imagine that the words are new and belong to the 
later portions of the Veda. This circumstance might seem to mili- 
tate against our conclusion, but on careful reflection we are in most 
cases able to find out an adequate reason for the introduction of 
these words in the Aikapadika. It is not that the word as such 
is new, but that its accent or sense or use in specific passages is 
unusual. Thus the word achchha (with the unlengthened final 
vowel) occurs in the Samhita only at the end of a pada or metri- 
cal unit. There are only two exceptions : Rv. i. 31. 17 (B2) and 
ix. 106, 1, and in the first of them it is without any noun in the 
accusative case governed by it. The adjective andhdh (—blind) 
occurs thrice in this form and over a dozen times in other case- 
forms while the noun dndhah (—food) occurs nearly a hundred times 
in the Rigveda all told. But it is only in one passage, viz ., Rig- 
veda vii. 88. 2 — that famous hymn where Vasishtha speaks of his 
sailing in a boat in Varuna’s company to the God's house — that its 
interpretation offers anything like a problem. The word duritdm, 
which is normally oxytone or antodatta, is accented on the first 
syllable only in Rigveda i. 125. 7 (B2). The word vatl occurs 14 
times in the Rigveda, and in just half the number of passages it is 
some weapon belonging to the Maruts or Storm-gods. In six other 
passages the context leaves no doubt that some kind of weapon is 
probably meant by the word. In the only remaining passage,. 
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Rigveda viii. 12. 12,— which is admittedly a dliiUr ndvlyasl : a newer 
song,— its meaning is somewhat uncertain, different scholars pro- 
posing for it such diverse senses as an axe, a sword, a knife, a hymn, 
or the pressing stones. If in this way we are able to discover a 
reason for the inclusion in our Nighantu lists, of certain words of 
frequent occurrence, and to identify the specific passage (or passages) 
intended, these passages are generally found to exhibit the 
same features as before, and— a few stubborn remnants apart— 
the conclusion already rendered highly probable is thereby placed 
almost beyond the reach of doubt. The passages to the relative 
lateness of' which the Aikapadika section thus bears testimony 
come from some 350 hymns, or a little over a third part of our 
present Rigveda, more than hall the new material belonging to the 
first, the eighth, and the tenth Mandalas. 

8. The Rearing of the Conclusion on the Problem before 
Us. — Very little related to philosophy, as this philological dis- 
quisition might appear at first sight, it gives us definitely a start- 
ing point for this Volume. The features characteristic of these 
new Vedic accretions, such as have been described above (§ 5), are 
generally absent in the earlier portions of the Rigveda. This takes 
the edge off the not-too-flattering picture of the Vedic bards and 
the source of their poetic inspiration which most European and 
American accounts of the religion of the Veda invariably offer for 
the delectation of their readers. The characteristics which these 
sdmnts discover in the Veda are certainly there ; but they rather 
belong to the latest portions of it— portions which, as we shall 
presently see, are nearer to the times of the Brahmanas. But 
there was a primitive Vedic religion wherein feeling was not over- 
laid, was not outraged, by form ; where the joy in existence was 
not marred by a too frequent necessity to propitiate some malig- 
nant lesser spirits or to seek the intervention of the all-too-knowing 
and all-too-grabbing priest-hood. The first generation of Vedic 
scholars might have allowed their enthusiasm to get the better of 
their judgment in delineating an all too idyllic picture of the pri- 
mitive Vedic Aryan in his bucolic surroundings, but he certainly was 
not, from start on, the wild ruffian rough-ridden by the priest or 


: 1 | 
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kept in check by the dread of disease goblins and spectres of dead 
forefathers that some would have us believe him to be. At any 
rate the attempt to turn the whole Rigveda into pure priest-poetry 
through and through can no longer be accepted without a grain of 
salt. # 

9 . The Chronological Limits of the Late Vedic Period.™ 
Leaving the earlier phases of Vedic religion for a detailed treatment 
in another volume of this series, we take up here, at first, the 
consideration of the distance that separates the latest phase 
of the Vedic religion, as evidenced amongest others by these accre- 
tions, from the beginning of what we might call the Brahmana 
period. Yaska here gives us the necessary chronological starting 
point. To him the Nighantus are a samamnaya or a f holy collec- 
tion/ the work of ancient sages, and he knows of many recensions 
of it. Yaska, further, is not the earliest expositor of the Nighan- 
tus : he probably was not even in possession of all the exact Vedic 
passages from which the words were chosen by the author or 
authors of the lists. On the other hand Yaska quotes from a 
large number of Brahmana texts — including probably the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Taittinya Aranyaka — and to 
these two texts, as also to Yaska himself, the Rigveda is already 
a Dagatayl : divided into ten Mandalas and possessing a definitely 
tabulated content. Yaska speaks of the Brahmanas as " given to 
too large an indulgence in metaphors : bahu-bhakli-vadini (Nir. 
vii. 24),” and he seems to have lived nearer the time of the Brah- 
manas than to that of the authors of the Nighantu lists. And the 
accretions to the Rigveda of which the Aikapadika section of the 
Nighantus takes count evidently belong to a period still earlier. 
Now Yaska is admitted on all hands to be a predecessor of Panini ; 

* As against the remarks of Bloomfield aneant Rv. i. 92. 5. ( Religion 
of the Veda, p. 66) be it noted that the hymn is a late accretion. It is 
composite in character and is, as such, assigned by Arnold to three diffe- 
rent periods, Bloomfield himself notes that three out of its twelve 
repeated padas are demonstrably inferior. The hymn contains the word 
Svaghnin from tlie Aihapadika section. It is of course unfair to regard 
such a hymn as the norm of Vedic poetry. 

2 [Histoiy of Indian Philosophy ; Vcl. 2] 
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and Panini, even the most conservative or critical European scholars 
are prepared to assign to cir. 500 b. c„ while Golds flicker, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, and V. A. Smith see no objection in-placing Pacini in 
the 7 th century before Christ. Working our way backwards from 
Panini, who, be it noted, speaks of ' ancient ’ and ‘ late * Brahmana 
texts, if full justice is to be done to the large mass of literary and 
scientific activity of the pre-Paniniya and the Brahmana periods, 
we cannot reasonably postulate for the latest accretions to the 
Rigveda any date subsequent to b. c. 1000 or 1200. In fact, 
they might have been made much earlier, the mass of already ex- 
isting Vedic hymns to which these additions were made belonging to 
a period earlier still by many a century. The stage reached by this 

* late * Veda is the point at which the first volume of this History 
would naturally end, and the present take its start. It would be 
convenient, therefore, to afford here a somewhat detailed picture 
of the conditions of life, the state of general culture, and the 
level of religio-philosophic speculation reached during this last 
phase of ‘ Vedic ' society. 

10. A Probable Shifting of the Geographical Background 
between the Early and the Late Vedic Period. — The geogra- 
phical horizon for the late Vedic period was the Panjab, especially 
the north-western part of it as watered by the Indus and its tribu- 
taries on both sides, — all of which find a mention in the Rigveda. 
We need not, however, conclude that this had always been the 
back-ground even for the earliest portions of the Rigveda. There 
is evidence to prove that portions of our present Rigveda were 
composed beyond the Hindukush, to the west and north of it.* 
Brunnhofer has collected a mass of facts which, even after large 
deductions are made for his tendency to theorise on insufficient 
data, make it very probable that some part of the Rigveda at any 
rate is the work of poets inhabiting the North Iran from the Caspian 
Sea to the Panjab. We may further add that Ptolemy speaks of the 

* seven tributaries ’ of the Oxus (with which some scholars identify 
the Vedic Sarasvati and the Vedic Rasa) and there is even now a 

* See Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, i. 83-116; Ludwig, Der Rigveda, 
iii, ig6f. 
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portion of Chinese Turkestan called Semiretchenski-krai or "Land of 
the Seven Rivers ”, which, curiously enough, answers more truly 
to Alberuni’s description of the Sapta-sindhu as the land of the 
rivers flowing northwards oj the Hindukush and uniting their waters 
near Turmuz (Tarmes) and forming the river Oxus ; while our 
knowledge of pre-historic Aryan migrations and colonies in Central 
Asia is yet too much in its infancy to permit a mere acquiescence 
in the time-honoured orthodox conclusions, which seem to be now 
thrown into the melting-pot by the discoveries actual and impend- 
ing that we owe to Assyriology. Be it noted here for our imme- 
diate purpose that the names of a number of the patron-princes 
of the ‘ gift-praises/ and of the priestly composers of them as re- 
corded in the traditional A nukramams, as also the few specific 
geographical names belonging to the later Vedic accretions have 
an un-Sanskritic ring about them, and seem to hail from beyond 
India and the Indus. 

11. Evidence for a Race-mixture in the Veda. The people 
to whom we owe the Veda belonged to the race of the fair-skinned 
Aryans who call the un- Aryan tribes with whom they came into con- 
tact by the appellation of Ddsas or Dasyus and sometimes even of 
A suras, and describe them as misfeatured or noseless, godless, 
non-sacrificing people who speak in a barbarous tongue and are 
given to strange practices (such as Phallus-worship, and the wor- 
ship of Female Energy). It is usual to identify the Dasas with 
the Aacrat or Dahse of the Caspian Steppes, and the Asuraswith 
the Assyrians. If these be the original connotations of the terms 
their association, in the late Vedic period, with the tribes already 
in possession of India whom the Aryans subdued as they entered 
the country can be explained as a transfer by reminiscence of 
identical names from the old to the new opponents of Aryan ad- 
vance: a transfer which would be materially helped if, as we have 
reason to suppose, the new enemies exhibited characteristics and 
practices which the old enemies also possessed. That the dark- 
skinned, people whom the advancing Aryans encountered in India 
were themselves not indigenous to the country but were, like the 
Aryans, invaders from without is now generally admitted; and 
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that they must therefore have stretched once as far west as the 
Caspian Sea and Mesopotamia, or must in any case have come 
under the influence of the civilisation of the Dahse and Assyrians, 
is an hypothesis not in itself improbable. 

12, The Effect of this Race-fusion on the Religion of 
the People. — The. question now to determine is to ascertain the 
share which these non-Aryan Dasas and Asuras had in the shaping 
of the religious beliefs and practices of the Aryans, a question which 
gains additional cogency from the circumstance that the conquer- 
ing Aryans did not exterminate but did largely assimilate the cul- 
ture of the subdued races. Fierce and bitter as the struggle might 
have been at times, the pioneers of Indo-Aryan civilisation, as repre- 
senting the culture of a race of warrior-poets and philosophers, 
won their way even more effectively by their superior intellectual 
qualities than by their fighting strength. The Aryan immigrants 
who formed a minority probably made in the end a virtue of ne- 
cessity by adopting the primitive non-Aryan communal village- 
system as the basis for their economic superstructure. Hence pro- 
bably, at this period, we find a transfer, in the field of religion, of a 
host of lesser gods and spirits (together with certain superstitious 
beliefs and practices) to the earlier Aryan system of religious rites 
which were in their essentials based upon an adoration of natural 
phenomena. For we believe that the prevalence of magic and witch- 
craft and tree and animal worship in the Aryan religious system is 
best explained not as deterioration, under the machinations of the 
priesthood, of the original free nature-worship of the Aryans ; nor 
again as the contemporary but popular phase of the Aryan religion 
coeval with the ‘ hieratic * portion of it, if not actually a still earlier 
phase of it ; but rather as due to the fusion and assimilation of the 
beliefs and practices of a nature-worshipping race with the demo- 
nolatrous cult of another distinct race. Already before the com- 
mencement of the late Vedic period the fusion was well-nigh com- 
pleted, and the peculiar features of the lower elements in the 
Vedic pantheon had even begun to modify the character of the 
older Vedic gods and the mode and the motive of tlieir worship 
in ways more than one. 
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13. Its Bearing on the Formulation of the Castes.™ The 
Vedic society also exhibits in its latest stage a definite tendency 
towards the formulation of castes. The rigidity and exclusive- 
ness of the castes as we now know them is of course the product 
of the conditions of a much later age. In its inception the pheno- 
menon was only the inevitable result produced by the fusion of two 
incompatible cultures. The real sore point in the system was 
naturally the fourth or the Sudra class. A people that have to fight 
their way for any length of time naturally divide themselves into 
fighters and non-fighters ; and as befits a pious and god-fearing 
people, their successes and defeats in warfare actual and anticipated 
call forth an effusion of gratitude or contrition which finds an out- 
ward expression in collective sacrifices and prayers ; and these in 
course of time become elaborate and demand the services of special 
experts. This is the origin of the class of professional priests. 
The formulation of the first three castes is thus originally based 
upon a difference of function — upon gunakarmavibhaga : and there 
are at first no disabilities and consequently no grievances in the 
system. But with the amalgamation of the patriarchal form of 
the Aryan society with the matriarchal form of the non-Aryan 
societjr there arose problems which demanded peculiar treatment. 
The Aryan invaders had behind them the heritage of a long and 
notringlorious past which it was a point of honour with them to 
preserve and transmit intact to succeeding generations; and as 
the Dasas were admittedly people with a defective articulation (mri- 
dhravachah) the knowledge of the Scriptures was denied to them, 
and was by common consent entrusted to the custody of a class 
specially selected and trained for the purpose. As Havell observes : 
caste laws were laws of spiritual eugenics, designed to promote the 
evolution of a higher race. That the priests, once placed in the 
peculiar position of the guardians of the holy treasure, and now 
armed with the power winch their mastery over the mystic charms 
and incantations gave them/ should have arrogated to themselves 
more and more of the same power is what was to be expected. In 
the later Veda the apotheosis of priesthood had just commenced : 
its real bloom was in the subsequent period. 
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14. Its Bearing on the Form of Government.— The same con- 
ditions which led to the rise in the social status of the priest also con- 
tributed to the increase in the dignity and power of the prince or 
tribal head. When the Aryans alone formed the bulk of the Visah 
or people, the voice of the people made itself heard in all tribal 
deliberations either directly or through their representatives. But 
when the non-Aryans formed the bulk of the populace, hereditary 
kingship supplanted the elected tribal chieftainship, a formal consent 
of the townsmen and countrymen — the Paurajana/paddh — being 
sought and rarely withheld on occasions like the accession of a 
new king. The peculiar conditions attending this fusion of races 
thus accounts for the fact that, unlike the sister branches of the 
Aryan race in Greece and elsewhere, the Indian Aryans, speaking 
generally, failed to develop a sense of civic consciousness on a 
large scale and contribute their own share to the evolution of the 
Polity, 

15. Growth of Legends about Gods and Deified Sages. — 
The gods of the older Veda were for the most part transparent 
personifications of the mighty forces and phenomena of Nature 
such as the Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, the Fire, the Thunder, and 
the Sky-father. They were conceived of as all equally mighty 
and equally potent distributors of favours and frowns amongst 
supplicant or rebellent mortals. There was so to say a republic of 
equals amongst them with some one of them regarded in turn as 
the Asura or the Sovran Lord, according as the particular fancy 
or bias of the sage-poet for the time being might direct. As long 
as the specific nature-phenomenon for which a god stood was 
within living memory and readily recognisable, there was little 
chance for any pronounced growth of anthropomorphic myths 
(such as those connected with Greek gods) concerning their origin, 
career, and relations to particular human worshippers. But to- 
wards the end of the Vedic period we notice the existence of a 
considerable mass of legends growing about certain well-remem- 
bered acts of divine help and rescue believed to have been induced 
by the intercession of specific priests and specific acts of worship. 
And as particular priestly families got intimately connected with 
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particular gods there arose stories about the heavenly parentage 
or miraculous powers and godly ties of a Vasishtha or a Vamadeva. 
Some noted priests of yore were at the same, time believed to have 
even assisted the gods themselves in their exploits like the breaking 
of un- Aryan Dragon-fortresses or the liberating of the divine milch- 
cows, and admitted to a fellowship with the other members of the 
pantheon. Another tendency of the late Vedic period to be men- 
tioned here is the deification of certain abstract conceptions such 
as the mystic power of prayer, the efficacy of certain modes of ad- 
dress and worship and of the benevolent mood of the gods induced 
by it, as also of the divine law and order believed to be immanent in 
the Universe. Personified abstractions such as Brihaspati or 
Brahmanaspati, Aramati, Aditi, Rita, Sraddha, etc. are some of the 
instances in point. 

16 Mixture of God-types. -But a more profound change m 
the early ideas about the older gods was the result of a contact 0 
these gods with gods of another type belonging to another race. 
Oldenberg has given it as his opinion that Mitra, Varuna and the 
seven Adityas of the Vedic pantheon (standing according to him, 
for the Sun, the Moon, and the seven Planets), were borrowed by 
the Aryans from Semitic religion. And if he be right in another 
view of his which regards the ‘ Apam Napat ' as originally a dis- 
tinct god a water-dragon— -who later got identified with Agni 

because of Agni’s relations to the water {i.e. cloud-water) in his 
form of lightning, that would be another proof of a mixture of god- 
fgSL took place about this toe. In any case Taimhta, the 
Chaldean Water-dragon whom Indra vanquishes, actually figures 
in the Atharvaveda under that very name ; and amongst the 
goddesses and lesser gods, as also amongst certain epithets or 
exploits of the established gods like Indra or the ASvms, some 
other traces of borrowing from without it is not very difficult 

to detect. 

17 . Change in the Spirit of Worship.-Now the borrowed 
gods belonged to a system which was probably nurtured under a 
different conception of god-head from that underlying the Aryan 
Nature gods. These other gods were more to be dreaded than ap- 
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that an element of magic is present in all those cases where man 
imagines that he is able, by word or deed, to make a god directly 
serviceable to him. But for a sacrifice to be truly called an act 
of magic it must in its several details be a conscious reproduction 
on a small scale of what the god is required to do or give. We 
cannot say that this was the case in the ordinary pouring of the 
Soma libations by the head of the family. At the same time 
it must be freely admitted that once the sacrifice has become 
more than a mere family concern and, as a consequence, the 
idea of magic and incantation is consciously introduced into 
the religious dogma of a people, it has a tendency to invade 
and permeate all through its highways and byways. Be that as it 
may, the inclusion of the lesser gods in the Vedic pantheon must 
at any rate have effected not only a change in the original concep- 
tion about the older gods, but a material modification of the 
spirit of their cult also, the modification being deliberately regulat- 
ed, along a specific line, at the time of the Brahmanas. The tech- 
nique of the sacrifice as so elaborated was shrouded in deep mystery 
and was very jealously guarded, symbols and suggestions, as was 
to be expected, playing an extensive role in all its stages. . 

19. Elaboration of the Sacrifice and its Elevation into 
the World-principle. — A further step in the same direction was, 
the elevation of the sacrifice into a world-principle. The whole 
world is a sacrifice ; the gods perform their functions through sacri- 
fice : Prajapati the Lord of Creation himself typifies sacrifice in his 
cosmogenic activity. And it was not only the sacrifice as a whole 
but even the several stages of it — its preliminary rites and cere- 
monies, the Dlksha, the fasts, the baths, and even the place and the 
period of worship, the number of priests and potsherds and puro~ 
daSas — ell came to be invested with cosmic significance. This 
elaboration had just commenced in the late Vedic period, its 
culmination falling within the period of the Brahmanas proper. 

20. Modifications of the Grihya Samskaras : (i) Funeral 
Rites.- — We notice the same change of front if from these Srauta 
or Vedic sacrifices we turn to the Grihya-saihskaras or Domestic 
rites. This is a subject which in its fulness will have to be treated 

3 fHistozy o l Indian Philosophy : Vol, 2] 
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in another place. Here we select a few typical cases to show whith- 
er the wind was blowing. In the earlier part of the Vedic period 
it is now generally admitted that burial was at least just as com- 
mon a mode of disposal of the dead as burning. Rigveda x. 15. 14 
—one of the hymns belonging to the ' later ’ Veda — speaks of both 
the modes of disposal jointly. The Grihya manuals, however, 
recognise burning as the only correct mode of disposal of the 
adult dead; and we notice that towards the close of the 
Vedic period burning had largely supplanted burial. Now, ac- 
cording to primitive folk-psychology, the adage that the dead 
never return is true less of the buried dead than of the burnt dead ; 
for, whatever precautions one might take to bury along with the 
corpse the objects that the dear departed might have been much 
addicted to during his life-time, there remained the possibility, 
while the bones stood intact, of the spirit of the dead re-inhabiting 
the skeleton and causing distress and even disaster to the survi- 
ving relatives. For, as long as the body lasts, the soul is bound to 
it ; it enjoys no rest itself and allows none to the survivors, whom 
it terrifies by manifold appearances. Now, nothing can destroy 
the visible counterpart of the soul more quickly and effectively 
than fire. By burning the body we serve the interests of the dead, 
who no longer roam about restlessly, and still more those of the 
living, whom the ghost of the dead can never meet again there- 
after. The change from burial to cremation, involving as it does a 
corresponding change in the funeral rites and obsequies, is a revolu- 
tion in practice which can only be adequately explained by a com- 
plete change in the ideas about life and death. It involves a be- 
lief in ghosts and evil spirits possessing a capacity more to harm 
men than to protect them ; and such a belief is in a line with the 
other ideas that we know to be characteristic of the late Vedic 
period. 


21. (ii) Upanayana.— As another example of a different order 
but pointing ultimately to the same conclusion let us consider the 
Upanayana-samskara or the rite of Initiation. There is no re- 
ference to this rite in the Rigveda, although it is not quite unlikely 
that this rite {which in fact has an Indo-Iranian analogue in what 
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is now called the Navajot ceremony amongst the Parsis) did exist 
amongst the Aryans from the earliest times. All primitive people 
in fact possess some kind of a ceremony connected with the formal 
receiving of an adult youth as a regular member of the tribe ; but 
the form in which this Samskara is presupposed in the Brahmanas 
and presented in the Grihya Sutras clearly shows the preponderance 
of the priestly interest in the formulation of its details. It is in 
effect a long period of rigorous apprenticeship calculated to preserve 
the monopoly of the knowledge of the holy Scriptures from being 
invaded by unworthy hands. The Upanayana is conceived as a 
new birth : even the name of the candidate for initiation is changed I 
and stories such as that of Satyakama Jabala (Chha. Up. iv. 4) 
show how jealously the right was guarded. The late Vedic period 
might then be presumed to have been the time when an originally 
non-Vedic rite, calculated to confer on the adolscent the rights and 
obligations of an active member of the society, was taken up and 
transformed so as to serve the interests of the higher order. 
The elaboration in the details of the other Samskaras tells a similar 
tale. We are everywhere conscious of a deliberate attempt to 
preserve, to change and to organise in a specific direction and for 
an identical purpose. , 

22. Ethical Ideas of the Early Vedic Period.— -The Ethical 
ideas of the late Vedic period show a similar transitional stage. Of 
course, throughout the course of Indian speculation, ethics has 
never been completely divorced from religion : the relations between 
man and man generally form a by-issue of the larger problem of 
the relation between man and God. We find, for instance, in Vedic 
times that if one wanted to be happy and desired that his rival 
should be miserable, all that he had to do was to prove by words and 
deeds that he himself was a pious worshipper who never missed his 
daily oblations to the gods, whereas the other fellow was a nig- 
gardly patron who knew not sacrifice ; and then Indra or Varuna 
was expected to do the needful. With the Vedic Aryans there- 
fore virtue was knowledge : knowledge as to the time, form, and 
prescription attending an offering for the gods ; while vice was 
ignorance in these respects. With the elaboration of the technical 
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part of the sacrifice and the growth of a special class of experts 
who made a monopoly of the art, this intellectualistic trend of the 
moral doctrine would have reached an undesirable extreme and 
rendered virtue a by-word for finesse and fusiness over little things, 
but for two elements of safety, one original to the system and the 
other borrowed from without. We have ample evidence in the 
earliest parts of the Veda to prove that the several hymns to gods 
were not all of them estranged from true poetry and moral fervour. 
It does the Vedic poet great wrong to think of him always as a 
greedy beggar trafficking with the gods for the goods of the world. 
At times he rose above the earth and conceived of the god-head 
with the piety and almost the spirituality of a mystic, 

23. Their Modification in the Late Vedic Period, — This 
latent religious feeling, we have reasons to suppose, gained a new 
lease of life by the fusion of the Aryan and non-Aryan cultures 
which we have been considering here from different stand-points. 
Havell is of opinion — and has adduced a number of facts in sup- 
port of the opinion — that the non- Aryan civilisation which, towards 
the end of the Vedic period, was absorbed into the Aryan system 
of belief and practice was based upon a matriarchal form of society. 
We have already seen that it exhibited a tendency towards magic, 
divination, and propitiation of a number of small, local, often 
malignant spirits and totems. Such a primitive faith is univer- 
sally swayed by large feelings and emotions, gross but sincere and 
unsophisticated. These emotions refuse to be crowded out or per- 
manently suppressed by elaborations in ceremonial, by priestly 
formularies, and high-sounding philosophies. We will have oc- 
casion to note later that it is these healthy agitations of the soul of 
the common people that break through the overdrawn intellectual- 
ism or formalism of the Brahmana period and usher in what might 
be styled the "revolt ” of the Upanishads. 

24. Vedic Aesthetics. — Even in Aesthetics or the Science of 
the Beautiful we notice the working of the same factors. A sys- 
tematic study of this branch of philosophy for the Vedic as well as 
the post-Vedic period is yet a desideratum. As far as Vedic poetry 
is concerned, the various terms used in it to express the idea of the 
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Beautiful in the several shades and phases in which it made its 
appeal, according to Olden-berg, were: Kalyana, Charu, Chitra, 
Pesas, Bhadra, Bhandishtha, Ranva, Surupa, Lakshml, Vapus, 
Valgu, Vama, Subha, Sri, Sreyas, Sudri§, Svadu, etc. On a care- 
ful consideration of the several passages where these words are 
used it becomes clear that the words express splendour or brilliance, 
opulence, outstanding energy especially for doing good, and the 
possession of some hidden or mystic qualities calculated to please 
and to subdue. The Vedic poets delight in describing the Dawn ; 
but they speak more of her rays, of her chariot and horses, of her 
gifts, of her power to stir and set to work, of the general effect of 
her appearance, rather than of her face or cheecks or eyes as a Greek 
poet would have done. “ Handsome is that handsome does " was 
their motto. The pomp and glitter, and going below the surface, 
the utilitarian significance of a thing is what attracted them : is 

s 

what they delight to discover and describe. Later, Sri becomes ' 
the goddess of wealth and plenty, Kalyana and Lakshana acquire 
an astrological significance ; Vapus in the Veda means an abnormal 
appearance involving some Maya or magic ; and speaking generally, 
the purely aesthetic, connotation of the expressions is tinged by 
ethico-theological considerations based upon the dogma of Karma 
and Rebirth, as indicated by the latter-day adage : Yatrakrilis 
tatra guna vasanti — a fair form is a pass-port for virtue. 

25. The Probable Transformation of it in the Brahmana 
Period. — Now it is easily imaginable that the ratiocination of the 
Brahmanas should have left no scope for the development of Esthe- 
tics. There was an inherent incompatability between the two. Con- 
sequently the idea of the Beautiful becomes invaded on the one hand 
by gross materialism, so that the most expensive or the most ela- 
borate became synonymous with the most beautiful ; and on the 
other, by a craving for the weird and the magical, so that a thing 
became beautiful because it was abnormal, or because it was the 
result of some hidden forces at work. Such a change of feeling 
could very well have taken place under the influence of the ideas 
dominating the Late Vedic period, though the only actual evidence 
adducible for the fact is the Srisukta, which is a relatively late 
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Parisishta of the Rigveda,* and the history of the connotation of 
the words vapus and yaksha. 

26. The Cosmogony and Theogony of the Earlier Veda. — 
Turn we next to the Vedic notions about cosmogony and theogony : 
about the origination of the world and the birth of the gods. The 
earliest speculations on the question are, as natural, mainly poetic 
or mythological with hardly an attempt at system-building. They 
name some one god or gods — Indra, Vanina, Savitri, or Dyava- 
PrithivI— and credit him or them with the work of creating the 
world, its rivers, mountains, trees, the sun, the moon, and the 
twinkling stars, simultaneously or in succession. The creative 
process is often compared to the art of the carpenter, or the smith, 
but is more often described as a procreative process. Thus we 
find Kavasha Ailuslia posing the problem (Rv. x. 31. 7) — 

What was the wood, and what the tree 

Wherefrom they have fashioned the Heaven and the Earth : 

The two that stand fast and age not and help us, 

While days and morns unnumbered pass away ? 

And in accordance with this sentiment we 'find vana (wood) 
raised to the dignity of a first principle (Cp. the Greek word xih ,tj) 
and later, when water came to be regarded as such, we find the 
word mm listed in the Nigliantus (i. 12. 9) as a synonym for 
water. In Rv. x. 72. 2 the creative process is likened to the art 
of the smith who smelts the metal ; but the favourite metaphor of 
the Late Vedic period introduces words like jan to beget or srij to 
pour out, anda or the egg, garbha or embryo, and retas or semen 
virile. This led to the conception of some one specific god as the 
Father, or the Sovran Ruler (A surah pita, nah) who creates the world 
and rules over it. There are passages in Rigveda (i. 96. 4, i. t6o. 4, 
iv. 56. 3, viii. 36. 4, ix. 90. 1, x. 66. 9, etc.) where the Heaven 
and the Earth are spoken of as created beings. Elsewhere these 
two become themselves the Original Parents. 

27. The Form Assumed by Them in the Later Veda. — As a 
direct result of this conflicting speculation the problem takes on 
the aspect of a riddle in which the poets of the Later Veda delight 
* Known however to tlie Brihaddevata, 
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to introduce still further complications, regarding the creation as the 
Maya of the Gods which, as such, is beyond human comprehension. 
We find for instance Indra credited with the miracle of generating 
'from his own body his own father and mother (x. 54. 3); or Aditi 
spoken of as producing Daksha, and being herself in turn produced 
by him (x. 72. 4), this dogma being later received into regular 
philosophy under the guise of the bljankura-nyaya or the maxim 
of the seed and the sprout. 

28. Progress towards Monotheism.— A further advance in 
these metaphysical speculations consisted, first, in the gradual 
progress towards the idea of One God. This process was facilita- 
ted by the tendency of Vedic poetry towards the so-called " Heno- 
theism ” or the readiness to regard, for the time, some one god— 
Indra, Agni, Vanina, Savitri, etc. — as the All-highest and transfer 
to him all the powers and attributes of the other gods. The 
oft-quoted stanza (i. 164. 46)— - 

Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, they style him ; 

He is also the Heavenly Bird, the Winged Garutman , 

Being One, the poets many-wise name him ; 

They call him Agni, Yama, or MatariSvan. — 
by no means stands alone. Compare sentiments like (iii. 54. 8) — 
What moves and what moves not, all that, the One rules ; 

Also what walks and what flies : all this multiform creation, — 
or like the following, which is the last but one of the Valakhilya 
suktas (viii. 58. 2) — 

Agni is One only kindled in many places ; 

One is the Sun mightily overspreading the world. 

One alone is the Dawn beaming over all this : 

It is the One that has severally become all this. 

This “ One ” which belongs to the last phase of Vedic cosmogony 
was not considered as a person, nor was He endowed with definite 
characteristics. On the other hand, the Vedic poets delight to leave 
Him in a nebulous condition, assigning Him contradictory qualities 
and uncertain functions. Sometimes the One becomes not an 
individuality but a principle : a something which is both Being and 
Not-being, Life and Death, Active and Acted-upon, The best 
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illustration ot this is the famous Nasadlya Sukta (x. 129), but the 
Visvakarman (x. 82) and the Hiranyagarbha (x, 121) Suktas form 
also instructive reading in this connection. 

29. Vedic Conception of the Creative Process. — Another 
line taken; by the cosmogonic speculations of the period was to 
attempt a narrower characterisation of the creative process as dis- 
tinguished from the personality of the Creator. Primitive poetry, 
as we have seen, considered the function as akin to that of the 
carpenter or the smith or the pot-maker, and so depending upon 
the nature of the material and the skill of the operator. The omni- 
science of the Creator is an oft-expressed idea, but equal if not 
more credit goes naturally to the supernatural material which He 
finds ready to hand. This conception as well as the other of the 
world-genesis as an act of procreation involves a dualistic assump- 
tion which Indian Philosophy has all through its career attempted to 
transcend. I11 the Nasadlya Sukta, for example, the creative pro- 
cess appears to start automatically, i.e., without the intervention 
of a deux ex maohina, and in the description of how things stood 
before creation we there get perhaps the earliest germ of what later 
developed into the Parinama-vada or the doctrine of evolution. 
At the same time the referring back of the whole organic and noil- 
organic creation to a first principle which was both being and 
pot-being, both life and death, involved the assumption of a ge- 
neric relation between all the objects of creation ; and this afford- 
ed in time a philosophic justification for the doctrine of trans- 
migration which believed all objects in the world to be inhabited 
by a soul. 

30. Liturgical’ Abstractions as Creative Forces.— What 
concerns us here more directly to note, especially in view of the 
turn that the philosophy of creation took in the period of the 
Brahmanas, are the liturgical abstractions like Rita, Tapas, or 
Sraddha, and even Sacrifice, which are conceived in the latest por- 
tions of the Rigveda as cosmogenic principles. Compare x. 190 — 

From Tapas mightily kindled Law and Truth were born 

Thence the Night was born and the Billowy Ocean. 

From the Billowy Ocean the Year was produced : 
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And the Lord of the Winking World fashioned Days and Nights- 
The Sun and the Moon, as of old, the Creator formed, 

The Heaven, the Earth, the Mid-World and the Light. 

But it is in the Purusha Sukta (x. 90) that we come across the most 
thorough-going elevation of the Sacrifice into a world-principle. 
The only advance beyond this made by the Brahmanas was the 
substitution of Prajapati in place of the Virat Purusha. This 
topic will be treated more at length in the subsequent chapter. 

31 . Vedic Conception of Life and Death. — The last problem 
that we take up here for discussion is the conception of man’s 
life and death and destiny that prevailed in the Late Vedic period. 
Here also, it will be seen, is noticeable a change from the earlier 
notions, and an advance in the direction of the ideas characteristic 
of Brahmana speculations ; and the same general causes domi- 
nating the period that we have been hitherto considering seem to 
afford an adequate explanation of this change of front. The 
Vedic notions of the life after death naturally depend upon the 
ideas current at the time concerning life or soul. That the soul 
does not perish with the body, that there is something of man that 
survives the dissolution of his physical envelope is at the basis of 
all funeral observances and gifts in honour of the Manes. The 
human body is a conglomeration of various Elements, and we 
find accordingly a late Vedic passage thus addressing the dead 
fx. 16. 3)— 

Let thy eye go unto the Sun and unto the Wind the breath 
(Atman) : Repair unto the Heaven or unto the Earth in ac- 
cordance with the Law ; or go unto the Water if that be 
beneficial to thee, (or) stand firm with (thy) limbs within 
the Plants. 

But the inner soul apparently is something distinct from these. 
The Vedic expression for it (Cp. Rv. i. 113. 16, i. 140. 8, x. 15. 1. 
etc. ) is either the asu, breath, or the energising principle in 
man ; or, in other passages, it is the manas, mind, or the 
thinking and feeling principle in him, which is located, according 
to the Rigveda (viii. 100. 5; Cp, x. 50) within his heart. That this 
inner self of man, after death, has some kind of a body is 
4 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2 ] 
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apparent from a passage like Rigveda x. 16. 5 * May lie be 
united with his body, 0 Jatavedas !’ Compare also the Satapatha 
xii. 2. 2. 5I 

32 . Fate of the Pious after Death.— After death the 
Soul of the good or pious man went to the Realm of the 
Blessed where Yama, or Yama and Varuna, ruled as Kings. 
A tolerably full picture of this realm is to be found in Rigveda 

ix. 1 13. 7$.— 

Wherein is everlasting lustre, wherein is the Sun ; in that 
eternal undecaying world. , .where Vaivasvata (Yama) 
is King, wherein - is the H (shrine ) ; 

where are these vigorous waters ...... where is wander 

ing as one lists in the third sphere of the inmost Heaven; 
where the worlds are full of light. .... .where are eager 

wishes and strong desires, wherein is the seat of the Radiant 

One ; where is food and full delight wherein are 

joys and transports and happiness and felicity and where 
the longings of desire are fulfilled — there make me im- 
mortal. 

Elsewhere (Rv. i. 154) we read of Vishnu’s Realm where are “ fleet 
and many-horned kine and where is a spring of unfailing meath,” 
and of Varuna’s brilliant and hundred-portalled house (vii. 88. 5). 
This realm of the pious dead is said to be ' in the highest Heaven/ 
or " in the midst of Heaven by the side of the ruddy morn (Rv. 

x. 14. 8, x. 15. 7, etc.).” It is a region where all imperfections of the 
world are at an end and where one lives in the companionship of 
the gods, drinking celestial drink with them (either Soma or Ghrita 
or honey — Rv. x. 134. 1) and listening to heavenly songs. This is 
of course the lot of the righteous dead who in Heaven receive 
regularly the food-offerings bestowed by their successors, and who 
have themselves performed ishtapurtas (benevolent gifts and pious 
adorations) with the fruits of which they become united after 
death. 

33 . Fate of the Sinners.— The Vedic Aryans have not pre- 
served to us an equally detailed picture of Hell or the realm of the 
unblessed sinners. This is probably because the people were a 
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hopeful and cheerful race who had no relish for depicting in gruesome 
colours the horrors of the Hell. The impious enemies they called 
upon the gods to burn, to smash, to annihilate : they no longer 
cared to inquire after their subsequent fate. The later doctrine 
of the impermanence of heavenly joys — KsMne punye martya - 
lokam visanti : when merit is exhausted they enter the world 
of mortals — was not yet formulated ; so that the pious 
worshipper, once admitted to the Realm of the Blessed, remained 
the^e for ever. - y’-y 

34. Mode of Divine Punishment.— The gods of course were 
jealous gods ; and they did punish the offenders even amongst the 
believing Aryans. But the punishment took the form of disease, 
poverty or suffering on earth in this very life, and not any frightful, 
suffering after death. Yet occasionally, and in some late passages 
of the Rigveda, we find a few features of the realm of the 
unblessed described in sure accents. Thus in Rigveda vii. 104 
we read — ■ 

Burn, slay and pierce and hurl down the malefactors into 
bottomless darkness and let them boil like a caldron on 
flames. Punish them with your deadly thunderbolt, with 
your scorching darts. Give them over to the Dragon : 
consign them to the lap of Nirriti : sweep them away 
with all their offspring. Let them sink without a sound 
underneath the weight of the three worlds. 

The punishment in Hell, one might imagine, was just as unending 
as the reward in Heaven ; and both were frankly and unmiti- 
gatedly sensuous. As to the belief in metempsychosis, its traces 
are very rare even in the latest Veda ; but we reserve the whole 
problem for a subsequent treatment. 

35. Divine Honours for Men. — The highest fate of man was 
accordingly an admission into the Realm of the Blessed to the 
companionship of the gods, Yama himself is believed to have 
been the first mortal to exercise the privilege of dying; and the 
younger Vedic poetry speaks of many more deified ancestors like 
Manu, Nahusha, the Angirasas, etc. Once admitted into the 
rank of the gods, they could be worshipped like other gods ; and 
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they possessed also the power of influencing the life of their des- 
cendants on earth for good or evil. Hence we find passionate 
appeals to the Manes to help their sons and grandsons on earth and 
not to injure them in any way. And just as we have a large mass 
of myths and legends regarding the assistance rendered by gods 
like Indra, Varuna, or Asvins to their pious devotees, so we can very 
well imagine that in the Late Vedic period there were in popular 
vogue a number of stories regarding the communion on specific 
occasions between the living and the dead. Compare in this con- 
nection the story of king Uchchaissravas Kaupayeya narrated in 
the Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana iii. 2 qL The belief in ghosts 
and possession by spirits or Gandharvas is clearly presupposed in 
the Brahmanas; and its beginnings can be traced in the Late 
Vedic texts. 

36. Summary.— To sum up. The Late Vedic period which pre- 
ceded the period of the Brahmanas by a few centuries and which 
prepared the ground for it, itself came at the end of a long past 
with its own history of belief and practice which is to form the 
subject of our First Volume. The burden of this past kept conti- 
nually influencing the course of the subsequent evolution of the 
Vedic Society ; but the point at which the present volume takes 
its start marks a rift in the belief of the people and a struggle to 
regain the balance. It formed the meeting point of two con* 
flicting cultures, a fusion of them, involving considerable inner and 
outer re-adjustment. This we have seen illustrated in the social 
and economic rearrangement, in theology and the mode of worship, 
in daily achara, in ethics, aesthetics and metaphysics. It was a time 
when older gods were appearing in a newer light ; when there was in 
evidence inevery walk of life the need for forming newer basic ideas ; 
when the old had to be preserved and made stronger by the incor- 
poration of the new. Indra> as Oldenberg observes, had long 
laid down his bolt, as there were no longer for him any fresh iron 
citadels of the dark Dragons to be smashed. But the gods of the 
period, and the human legislators who arrogated to themselves the 
power of the gods, had to face the still more difficult task of social 
and religious reconstruction, And for one successful attempt 
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at reconstruction there must have been made many a previous at- 
tempt along similar lines that failed. The attempt that did succeed 
went to the credit of the Brahmanas ; and while we are wading our 
way patiently through the so-called “ priestly twaddle,” gleaning 
a few grains of com from out of a heap of husk, we must not lose 
sight of the important conservative work of the Brahmanas, a work 
which, in spite of their tireless repetition and verbosity, gained for 
them a ready recognition amongst the Revealed Scriptures of 
India. 



CHAPTER SECOND 


A SURVEY OF BRAHMANA SPECULATIONS. 

1. The Problem of Chronological Stratification in the 
Brahmanas. — The great texts of Vedic exegesis known as the 
Brahmanas, together with their supplements called the Aranyakas, 
constit ute in their entirety a mass of literary productions (comprising 
some two dozen- of our extant tracts small and large and perhaps 
about as many others that survive only by their names) which 
might very well have taken some five or six if not more centuries 
for their composition, the older portions of them, as compared 
with those belonging to a later period, exhibiting certain well- 
marked differences not only in their mythology and theology, their 
metaphysics and ethics, but also in their style, grammar, and 
syntax. The problem of chronological stratification in the Brah- 
manas (and by this term we are to understand also the Brahmana 
portions in the Younger Vedas, especially the Black Yajurveda) is 
in fact exactly analogous to that of Rigvedic stratification discussed 
in the preceding chapter. We have, on the one hand, certain 
lexical and grammatical tests (e.g. the use of the Narrative Per- 
fect in preference to the Imperfect of earlier usage) and other inter- 
nal evidence, such as the mention of specific teachers, kings, coun- 
tries, and advanced religio-philosophic ideas and sacrificial techni- 
que ; while there are, on the other hand, a number of rather consi- 
derable repetitions, elaborations, abridgments, adaptations, and 
cross-references betwixt one Brahmana text and another, which 
mark certain sections of them as relatively original or borrowed, 
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primitive or advanced. These several tests, if applied in a thorough- 
ly systematic fashion, are likely to result in a distribution of the 
whole mass of the Brahmanas and allied texts into specific chrono- 
logical groups through which it would be possible to trace an 
ideological development extending over probably a number of 
centuries, although it has to be at the same time borne in mind that 
the older and the newer portions in these texts are placed so near 
to each other and are at times so inextricably mixed up that, in 
a few cases, it would be legitimate to suspect and even possible 
to detect a later hand working over older Brahmana material so 
as to make it more closely accord with the ideas and the idiom of 
his own time — the operation being at least as often a necessary 
and unconscious result of the method of preserving and transmit- 
ting the texts orally from teacher to pupil as it might have been 
deliberate and fore-intended. Now Panini (iv. 3. 105), as is well 
known, distinguishes between Brahmanas and Kalpas which were 
in his days looked upon as j)uvma or ancient in relation to texts 
nearer his own time. And in view of the conclusions recited above 
(Chap. I, §9) it is therefore not inconceivable that while on the one 
hand some of the oldest Brahmana texts are contemporary with — 
if not even earlier than — some of the latest portions of the Saihhita 
proper, some of the latest productions of the Brahmana period, 
on the other hand, are coeval with certain works of the succeeding 
or the Sutra period. An account of the philosophy in the Brah- 
manas, to be accurate and acceptable, must necessarily follow — 
as far as the, inherent difficulties and limitations of the problem 
permit it— the probable historical sequence of the texts with a view 
to discover a corresponding inner development in their thought. 

2. Classified List of the Extant Brahmanas— A large num- 
ber of the Brahmana texts have been lost to us. The extant texts 
together with the Branch of Sakha of the Veda to which they 
are traditionally attached are shown in the following table, which 
includes also the Aranyakas and the more important of the Upa- 
nishads, but excludes the Parisishtas or Supplements professedly so 
called, which are quite miscellaneous in their contents and of 
which a large number claim to belong to the Atharva-veda. 
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3. Tentative Chronological Grouping of these Texts.—As 
has been just indicated a large number of the texts above listed are 
composite in nature: contain in them portions belonging to dif- 
ferent times and authorship ; and we must be on our guard in mak- 
ing general statements about any one of them as a whole which 
are true only of certain parts of them. The Katha Upanishad, 
the Aitareya Aranyaka, and the Satapatha Brahmana are the most 
glaring instances of such composite texts. The main arguments to 
prove the composite nature of the Satapatha, for instance, are these : 

(1) Patahjali on Panini iv. 2. 6o quotes a Slokavartika which refers 
to a Brahmana text called Shashtipatha, and this can refer only to 
the Satapatha, Kandas i-ix, which contain exactly sixty chapters. 

(2) Satapatha Kanda xii is called madhyama or middle ; and this 
is explicable only if the latter part of the Satapatha, i.e., Kandas 
x-xiv, were once regarded as a distinct work, with Kanda xii in the 
centre. {3) Kandas i-v often quote the views of Yajnavalkya as 
an authority and he appears in that capacity also in Kandas xi-xiv; 
but Kandas vi-x ignore him altogether, his place being here taken 
by Sandilya. (4) The Sandilya portion ends with a VaihSa or 
geneologicai list of teachers thus indicating difference of tradition. 
It also has unity of subject, all its five Kandas dealing with Agni- 
chayana. (5) The second Yajnavalkya portion is itself composite, 
its concluding part (=Brihad aranyaka Upanishad, Chapters 5 
and 6) being admittedly a Khila or a Supplement. There are also 
minor interpolations in it. (6) Finally, we have the linguistic tests 
such as the use of the Narrative Perfect, the ratio of the Perfects 
to the Imperfects rising from about 10 per cent for the Sandilya por- 
tions to about 135 per cent for the nth and the 14th Kandas. 
It would be advantageous under the circumstances to afford here, 
for purposes of ready reference, a tentative chronological grouping 
of the several Brahmana and Aranyaka texts — the Upanishads we 
reserve entire for detailed treatment in a later chapter — framed 
after a careful consideration of the language, style, contents, repe- 
titions, cross-references, and other internal and external tests. 
The table, we repeat, is tentative in its nature and ignores the 
smaller interpolations within the several sections of a work. 
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4. The Chronological Limits of the Brahmana Period.— 
Now, to afford an approximation as to the probable period of the 
composition of these theological tracts it will perhaps be sufficient 
to state that one of the latest of them — the Gopatha Brahmana 
which itself quotes freely from a number of earlier Brahmana texts 
—is generally admitted to have been known to Yaska (Nirakta, espe- 
cially viii. 22) ; and Yaska's date cannot have been later than b . c . 
700. And if we have to assume in the evolution of the theology 
of the Brahmanas some four or five well-marked literary stages 
prior to the Gopatha, it is obvious that the oldest Brahmanas will 
have to be placed at least as far back as b . c . 1200 or even 1500 ,* and 
there is nothing inherently impossible in this view. There have been 
no satisfactory reasons advanced for regading any portions of these 
Brahmanas — apart from an isolated word or idiom in a passage or 
two of . dubious authenticity — as post-Buddhistic. The authentic 
literary tradition as actually recorded in the Brahmanas (like the 
Satapatha) covers at least forty human generations of teachers 
and taught. And— except on the gratuitous assumption of a very 
rapid evolution of thought and ideas for the early period of Indian 
History — there is, between the oldest and the latest productions 
of the Brahmana period, a sufficient progress perceptible not only 
in grammar, vocabulary, metre and usage, but also in the geo- 
graphical and social outlook, in the conceptions of god, cult, crea- 
tion and human destiny, and finally, in the acquisition of fresher 
facts and the foundation of newer scientific branches of study, to 
require for its working out the six and more centuries that we have 
postulated for that truly extensive and remarkable literary out- 
put of the whole period. 

5. Max Muller’s Estimate of the Brahmanas. — Max Muller, 
one of the most discerning and sympathetic of early European cri- 
tics, gives the following literary estimate of the Brahmanas (ASL, 
p. 389) — “ The Brahmanas represent no doubt a most interesting 
phase in the history of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves, 
as literary productions, they are most disappointing. No one would 
have supposed that at so early a period, and in so primitive a state 
of society, there could have risen up a literature which for pedantry 
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and down-right absurdity can hardly be matched anywhere. There 
is no lack of striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions in these collections. But these are 
only like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in brass 
and lead. The general character of these works is marked by shal- 
low and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian 
pedantry. It is most important to the historian that he should 
know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation can be 
blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most important that 
we should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in their 
youth as well as in their dotage. These works deserve to be stu- 
died as the physician studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving 
of madmen/' Subsequent estimates are for the major part tuned 
to the same key, the only thing original offered being perhaps a 
more happy and clap-trap phrase or a deepening in colour. This 
has had a very deterrent effect on the study of the Brahmanas ; 
and it is perhaps advisable therefore to afford here, by concrete 
illustrations, an insight into the specific range of topics treated in 
these works and the general method and motive of their disquisi- 
tions before attempting to rear up a philosophy on those founda- 
tions. 

6. The Nature of the Contents of the Mantras.— As 
constituting primarily a discursive exegesis on the Samhita, a 
Brahmana text is expected to deal with the same topics as the 
Mantras. Yaska — no doubt from his own point of view — has the 
following brief statement as to the contents of the Mantras (Nir. 
vii. 1-3) — 

A Mantra belongs to that deity or deities longing for which 
a sage, seeking mastery over (specific) objects, addresses a praise 
to the same. There are three kinds of Mantras : addresses 
(in the third person) to the absent, those (in the second person) 
to the present, and those (in the first person) put in the deity's 

own mouth A large number of Mantras belong to the first 

two categories, very few to the third. Sometimes the Mantras 
merely praise without seeking a boon. .. . . .sometimes they 
merely ask for a boon but contain no praise : this latter is fre- 
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quently the case in the Yajurveda, and in those Mantras that 
are used in the sacrifice. Sometimes they contain even sweaing 
or cursing. . . . .Elsewhere we find a mere desire to narrate a fact. 
.... In other places of the Mantras again there is a lament for some 
reason or other as also occasionally a censure (as of gamb- 

ling) or a glorification (as of farming) : thus motives high and low 
have led the sages to “ see ” the Mantras. 

It will he seen from this passage that Yaska does not recognise 
the %ter Mlmansa view that the Veda in its entirety is meant for 
being used in a sacrifice, is kriyarlha. Even the authors of the 
Anukramams were not in fact able to find a ritualistic use — a vini- 
yoga — for every Mantra, Sayana being reduced in ail such cases to 
declare the viniyoga as laihgika , as a matter of inference. 

7. The Nature of the Contents of the Brahman as .—The 
Brahmanas, however, were kriyartha : their declared object it was to 
set forth the details of a sacrifice in all its sub-divisions : to prescribe 
the place, time, priests, fires, offerings, mantras, deities, utensils, 
movements, gifts, and expiations in connection with every part of 
the ritual ; to bring out the propriety of the prescriptions by a re- 
course to etymology, history, mythology, or — failing other setiolo- 
gical devices — by the assumption of some sort of a mystic corres- 
pondence between things ; and, finally, to combat the prescriptions 
of opposing schools by a reference to tradition as preserved in the 
stories of the Devas and the Asuras or of some of the ancient deified 
sages like Manu, Bharadvaja, and the Angirasas. 

8. A Few Illustrations.— -The few typical passages given be- 
low would familiarise us with Brahmana method of argumentation 
and at the same time disclose the rich speculative stuff contained 
in them which formed the basis of the philosophy of the next period, 
(r) Why is the Yupa (the sacrificial post) called by that name ? 
The Aitareya Brahmana ( ii. i ) explains — 

Through sacrifice the gods went upwards to the world of 
heaven ; they feared : “ seeing this (ascent) of us, men and 
sages will follow our track;” and so effaced the sacrifice by the 
post. In that they effaced ( ayopayan ) it by the Yupa that is 
why the Yupa is so called. 
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(2) While the sacrificial portions of the immolated victim are 
being cut into the respective spoons the Hotri is to recite Rv. vi. 1, 
beginning with the words — Tv&m hy Agne ftraihatno Manota, and 
addressed to Agni here designated ‘Manota’ (thinker). Why should 
Agni be given this name ? The Satapatha iii. 8. 3, 14 explains— 

All the deities draw nigh to the victim while it is being immolat- 
ed thinking, ‘My name he will choose, my name he will choose’— 
for, the animal victim can be oblation to all deities. So the minds 
{manamsi) of all those deities are locked within— are fixed 
upon (otrni) — that victim. These minds he thus satisfies, so 
that the minds of the deities do not hereby become drawn 
nigh in vain. For this reason he calls upon (the priest) for 
recitation on the oblation to the Manota deity. 

(3) In the Mahavrata rite the Hotri priest has to mount a swing, 
and the question is, how he should mount it. The Aitareya 
Aranyaka gives the following prescription (i. 2. 4)— 

Let him mount the swing from the east to west {i.e., front to 
back) like the sun here who shines ; for he mounts these worlds 
from east to west. — But this is not to be accepted. They say 
let him mount side-ways ; for men mount a horse side-ways 
thinking thereby to win all their desires. — But this is not to 
be accepted. They say let him mount from behind ; men indeed 
mount a ship from behind: and the swing is a heaven-faring 
ship. Therefore let him mount from behind. 

(4) The proper Nakshatm or Lunar Mansion for the ceremonious 
establishing of the holy fire for sacrifice is a common subject of 
most Brahmanas. Various alternatives are proposed and discus- 
sed. Here is a specimen discussion from the Taittirlya Brahmana 
(I. i. 2) about the Chitra Mansion — 

There were Asuras by name Kalakanjas. They piled up the 
fire to attain the world of heaven : one person piled up one 
brick, another person another brick. At that, Indra, calling 
himself a Brahmin, piled up a brick (saying), this .is mine by 
name Chitra. The Asuras ascended the world of heaven. Anon 
Indra pulled away his brick. They tumbled down. Those that 
tumbled down became spiders. Two, however, jumped up. 
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The}? became the celestial dogs. He who might have enemies, 
he should establish the fire on the Chitra. He scatters away 
his enemies and secures lustre and power and vigour within 
himself. 

( 5 ) For the Agnishtoma, at a certain stage of it, the Adhvaryu 
priest has to fetch a bunch of sacrificeal grass (prastara) and de- 
posit it on the ground. Before doing so he is required to shake 
it a little. The reason for this procedure is thus explained in the 
Praudha Brahmana (vi. 7. 19) — 

The Creator created the beasts. Being created they went 
away from him hungering for food, For them he offered a 
bunch of grass ( prastara ) as food. The beasts came back to 
him. Hence the Adhvaryu is to slightly shake the bunch of 
grass as it were ; for, the beasts approach grass (slightly) 
shaken. 

(6) The necessity of giving gifts to the priests at the conclusion of 
each sacrifice is thus brought out by the Kathaka Samhita 
(xxxvii. 12) — 

The Gods and the Asuras both did everything in the sacrifice 
the same way : what the Gods did that did the Asuras. The 
Gods thereupon "saw” the Mantras called Rashtrabhrit, and by 
means of them won from the Asuras fire and plants by the first 
Mantra, the sun and the minds bv the second ; the moon and the 
stars by the third ; and the sacrifice and the gifts by the fourth. 
The Asuras being now deprived of sacrifice, gifts, stars, — what- 
soever they practised became kritya (destructive magic) only. 
Hence one ought not to offer oblation in the house without 
gifts. If he does so, he only practises kritya. 

(7) We might now quote the following from Satapatha ii. 2. 2. 20, 
which beautifully brings out the sacrificer’s duty of leading 
a pious and truthful life — 

Now unto Aruna son of UpaveSa his kinsmen spake: “ Thou 
art advanced in years : establish thou the two fires.” He 
replied : "Speak not thus, but rather tell me, ' Do thou 
become speechless'; for, he who has established the fires is not 
to speak an untruth. But as long as one. is speaking, one 
6 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. % ] 
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may not always speak what is not an untruth, even knowing 
that truth alone is the proper course,” 

(8) The same topic is treated in a mythological garb in the 
following passage from the same Brahmana (ix. 5. 1. 12 ff.) — 

The Gods and Asuras, both sprung from Prajapati, entered 

Upon their paternal inheritance ; to wit, Speech, true and 

untrue and both true and untrue. They both of them spake the 

truth, and they both spake untruth ; and indeed, speaking 

alike, they were alike. The gods relinquished untruth, and 

© 

held fast to truth ; and the Asuras relinquished truth, and held 
fast to untruth. . . . .The gods spake nothing but truth, and the 
Asuras nothing but untruth. And the gods, speaking the 
truth diligently, were very contemptible, and very poor : 
whence he who speaks the truth diligently, becomes indeed 
very contemptible, and very poor; but in the end he as- 
suredly prospers, for the Gods indeed prospered. 

(9) In an animal sacrifice the procession leading in the victim 
is headed by fire. Here is an interesting explanation of it from 
the Aitareya Brahmana (ii. 6) — 

The victim as it was being borne along saw death before it, 
and was not willing to go to the Gods. The Gods said to it, 
“Come : we shall make you go to the world of heaven,” It 
replied, “So be it ; but let one of you go before me.” “Be 
it so ” [the Gods replied]. Before it went Agni ; it followed 
after Agni. Therefore they say: “ Every animal is connected 
with Agni, for after Agni it followed.” Therefore also they bear 
Agni before it. 

(ro) As a last illustration we give the following from Satapatha 
(vi. 2. 2. 8ff.), where an attempt is made to explain why, for a 
certain animal sacrifice, seventeen Mantras are to be recited at 
the time of the kindling of the fire — 

For this there are 17 Kindling-verses (Samidhenis) ; for, the 
year is seventeen-fold— there are 12 months and 5 seasons — 
Prajapati is the year, and Prajapati is Agni : as great as Agni 
is, as great as is his measure, by so much he thus kindles him. 

. And again, why they are seventeen : man is seventeen-fold,— 
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there are ten vital airs, four limbs, the body the fifteenth, the 
neck-joints the sixteenth, and the head the seventeeth, — Praja- 
pati is the Person (or man), and Prajapati is Agni : as great 
as Agni is, as great as is his measure, by so much he thus 
kindles him, 

9. Other General Characteristics of the Brahmanas : 
(i) Metaphors. — The illustrations given above should suffice to 
afford at least a partial idea of the wealth and variety of the contents 
of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas give us, besides, several beautiful 
and well drawn-out metaphors such as that of Agni and Samvatsara 
(T. B, iii. n. io), Sacrifice and the Celestial Car (J. B., Extract 27), 
Purusha and Yajna (J. TJ. B tJ iv. 2. 1), or the Human Body and the 
Heavenly Lute. We make room here for a few of them in order to 
show what grade of poetic feeling and fervour the Brahmanas were 
sometimes capable of reaching. Thus we read in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (i. 5. 12) — 

Then spake Prajapati : f< Metres, be ye my chariot ; with 
your help will I traverse this road/’ Of it Gayatrl and Jagatl 
became the two flanks (or wheels) ; Ushnik and Trishtubh the 
poles ; Anushtubh and Pankti the voke-animals ; and Brihatl 
alone the driver’s seat. He (the Prajapati) mounting upon this 
Metre-chariot traversed this road. 

And the same Brahmana (iii. 11. 10) has established the following 
equation between Agni-Nachiketas and the Samvatsara (year) — 
The Year verily is Agni-Nachiketas. Of it the Spring is 
the head, the Summer the right side, Rainy-season the tail. 
Early-autumn the upper side, and Autumn-end the middle ; the 
first fortnights are its brick-layers, the latter fortnights the 
filling-mortar, the day-and-nights the bricks. 

The Satapatha (iv. 2. 5. ro) tells us— 

The Bahishpavamana-chant is indeed a ship bound Heaven- 
wards : the priests are its spars and oars, the means of reaching 
the Heavenly World. Of it one alone can be a cause of sinking, 
viz, he who is blameworthy. He makes it sink even as one 
who ascends a ship that is full would make it sink. And indeed 
every sacrifice is a ship bound Heaven-wards, Hence one 
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should seek to keep a blameworthy person away from every 
sacrifice. 

But the most interesting metaphor by far is the following from 
the Aitareya Aranyaka iii. 2-5 — 

And so this (Human Body) is indeed the’ Heavenly Lute, 
the lute familiar to mortals being an imitation of it. As the 
former has a head so likewise has the latter a head ; as the 
former has a belly so likewise has the latter the sounding 
box [ambhanam) ; as the former has the tongue so likewise has 
the latter the nail-piece (vadanam) ; as the latter has the 
strings so likewise has the former the fingers ; as the latter has 
tunes so likewise has the former the tones ; as the latter has 
frets so likewise has the former the tactile-sensations ; just as 
the latter has sounds and openings so likewise has the former 
sounds and openings and as the former is covered up with a 
hairy skin so likewise is the latter covered up with a hairy 
skin : for, indeed, formerly they used to cover the lute by a 
hairy skin. 

10. (ii) Longer Stories and Legends. — The Brahmanas also 
have preserved for us many a sustained narrative about the doings 
of the gods amongst themselves, about their relation to the human 
worshippers, as also specific biographical and historical incidents 
concerning their own contemporaries and forefathers. Stories such 
as that of Sunassepa (A. B: vii. 13-18) or of Manu and the Fish 
(S. B. i. 8. 1. r-11) are probably familiar to all ; but even some of 
the less familiar stories are no less interesting. The following is 
from the Aitareya Brahmana ii. 19 — 

The sages once performed a sacrificial session on the Saras- 
vali ; and they barred Kavasha Ailusba from drinking the Soma 
saying, “ He is the child of a slave-girl, a knave and not a 
Brahmin : how has he been consecrated in our midst ?” They 
drove him out into a desert (saying) : “ there let thirst kill 
him : let him not drink Saras vatl’s water." He, driven upon 
the desert and oppressed by thirst, “ saw ” the Aponaptrlya 

hymn (Rv. x. 30) and by that he went to the Dear Abode 

of the Waters. Waters below welled up for him, and Sarasvat* 
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hastened up to him from all sides The sages said, “ The 

gods do know him;, let us call him back.” They called him 
back and sang the Aponaptriya hymn .... and attained the 
Dear Abode of the Waters. 

The Kathaka Samliita (xi. 3) narrates — 

Prajapati gave his daughters, the Constellations, to king 
Soma (Moon). He dwelt with Rohinl alone, and so they (the 
Constellations) not being visited returned home. — Hence it is 
that a woman not visited returns home. — He (Soma) went after 
them and asked for them. But he (Prajapati) did not give 
them again. Said he, “ Stay with all equally, then I shall give 
them again.” He however dwelt with Rohini alone ; and at that 
unrighteousness consumption took hold of him. . . . He with- 
ered like a blade and begged favour of Prajapati. He said, 
" Dwell with all for an equal period and then I shall release 
you.” Hence it is that the Moon dwells with all the Constel- 
lations (lunar mansions) equally. 

Finally we extract the following story about the fetching down 
of the Soma from Heaven (Satapatha, iii. 2. 4. 1-7) — 

In Heaven was the Soma and the Gods were on earth. The 
Gods desired, “ Let Soma come to us : we would sacrifice with 
it when come.” ... .Gayatri flew up to Soma on their behalf. 
While she was fetching it Visvavasu the Gandharva stole 
it from her. The Gods became aware of it : ‘ Soma was indeed 
removed from yonder, but it has not come to us ; for, the Gan- 
dharvas have stolen it’. They said, " The Gandharvas are 
fond of women : let us send Vach (Speech) to them, and she will 
return to us with the Soma.” They sent Vach to them and 
she returned with the Soma. The Gandharvas came after her 
and said, "Let yours be Soma and Vach ours.” ” So he it ” 
said the Gods ; “ but if she would rather come hither, do not - 
carry her away by force. Let us call her each our own 
way,” They accordingly called her separately. The Gandhar- 
vas just recited the Vedas to her, saying, " We know this much, 
we know that much.” The Gods on the other hand fashioned 
the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, “ Thus we will 
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sing to thee, thus amuse thee.” She turned to the gods. But 
in truth she turned to them vainly, since from those who 
were praying and chanting she turned to dance and song. 
Wherefore even to this day women are given to vain things,/. . 
and hence it is that they most readily take a fancy to him 
who dances and sings. 

The long and detailed Creation-myths contained in the several 
Brahmanas (which some of them are, philosophically, at least as 
important as some of the corresponding passages in the Upanishads 
themselves) we must reserve for treatment on a subsequent occa- 
sion. 

1 1 . The Sacrificial System of the Brahmanas : (i) The Nitya 
and the Kamya Sacrifices. — According to the orthodox view 
(which is already expressed in a late hymn of the Rigveda x. 71. 
11 ; see Nirukta 1. 8) the Rigveda is the Veda of the Hotri priest, 
the Yajurveda, that of the Adhvaryu, the Samaveda, that of the 
Udgatri, and the Atharvaveda, that of the Brahma. It is accor- 
dingly generally the case that the Brahmana texts belonging to a 
Veda discuss primarily the duties of its own priest in connection with 
one or other of the sacrifices which form the subject of the Brahmana. 
Now the sacrifices that usually come within the range of a Brahmana 
are — besides the (1) Agnyadhana, or the formal establishment of the 
Fire or Fires, and the (2) Punaradheya, or the renewal of the same 
in case of accidents, — the (3) Agnihotra or the day-to-day worship 
of the Fire at morning, mid-day, and evening ; (4 and 5) the Dar£a 
and the Paurnamasa Ishtis, or the New and the Full Moon sacrifices, 
the latter a one-day and the former a two-days function ; (6) the 
Pindapitriyajna or an offering for the Manes undertaken on the 
afternoon of the New-moon day of each month ; (7-9) the Chatur- 
masya or the fourth-monthly offerings, there being three such in a 
year marking the changes in the seasons, and called respectively 
the Vaisvadeva, (where Purodasas are offered to the Maruts and 
Payasya to theVisve Devas), the Varuna-praghasa (the distinctive 
feature of which is the offering of kanra fruits to the Maruts and a 
she-goat for Varuna), and the Sakamedha (in connection with 
which there takes place an annual Maha-pitriyajna for the Manes, 
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as also a Traiyambaka-homa for Rudra) ; and finally (io) a Suna- 
slriya offer for the genii' of the field and the plough, given usually 
at the end of the twelve months or during the thirteenth inter- 
calary month. Some of the schools performed the fourth-monthly 
offerings all together at the end of the year in a six-days session 
known as Prishthya Shadaha. Amongst these Nitya or the obli- 
gatory offerings of the year can also be included the Agrayana or 
the first-fruit offering ; the Mahavrata or the Winter-solstice offering 
which appears to have been in origin a symbolic ritual directed 
against the Demon of Darkness ; and the Pasvalambha or the 
goat-offering taking place either annually or six-monthly, and with- 
out performing which the sacrificer was forbidden to partake of 
any animal food. The Kamyeshtis or the offerings on specific 
occassions and for specific ends, such as the Putrakamyeshti 
or the offering for securing male progeny, and the Sautramanl 
or the wine-offering prescribed for an exile king or for any 
one who cannot stand Soma (Soma-vamin), need not be here parti- 
cularly gone into. 

12. (ii) The Soma Sacrifices. — By far the most important of 
the Vedic sacrifices, however, are the Soma-yagas. They are divided 
into three classes, the Ekahas or those of one day’s duration, the 
Alimas or those lasting from two to twelve days, and the Sattras 
or those of more than twelve days’ duration. The Agnishtoma is 
regarded as the norm for all the Soma sacrifices. It is technically 
an Ekaha but it generally extends over five days, the first four 
days being devoted to introductory ceremonies like the Dlksha or 
initiation, Soma-kraya or the purchase of Soma (which appears to 
have been a short ritualistic drama probably symbolical of the 
original winning of the heavenly Soma by the bird-shaped Gayatri) , 
the Pravargya (for which see below), the Agnipranayana, etc. 
The squeezing, offering, and the drinking of the Soma at the morn- 
ing, mid-day, and evening libations take place on the last or the 
fifth day, the ceremonies of which end with an avabhritha or ablu- 
tionary bath. The original significance of the Agnishtoma has 
been variously explained. It is supposed by some to be a Spring 
or a New-year festival symbolical of the drinking of the nectar in 
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the moon (Soma means both the moon and the plant) by the Gods ; 
or a rain-charm to induce the falling of the rain by means of the 
straining of the Soma through the sieve (which works as a sympa- 
thetic magic); or— seeing that the God Soma is himself killed in 
the act and partaken by the worshipper— as a totem ritual in the 
shape of a formal sacrifice of communion with a view to renew the 
kinship between the God and his votaries as well as that of the 
votaries amongst themselves. The point is however debatable. 
The other Soma sacrifices are : the Pravargya, which, although in- 
cluded amongst the introductory ceremonial of the Agnishtoma, 
was originally very probably an independent Yaga. Its principal 
feature is the libation of milk and ghee heated together in a pot 
called the Mahavira, the pot with its covering golden plate being 
explained as an emblem of the Sun, while the whole ceremony forms a 
symbolic renewal of the Sun’s heat and the restoring of the sacrificer’s 
own energy and vigour. Then comes the Ekadasma-kratupasu, the 
Atyagnishtoma, the Ukthya, the Shodasin, the Vajapeya, the 
Atiratra, and the Aptoryama, — all of which vary from the norm 
only in unessential particulars. Deserving of special mention 
amongst these, however, is the Vajapeya which, according to the 
Satapatha (v. r), is more important than the Rajasuya, though 
earlier texts do not show this indication of its pre-eminence. The 
Yaga includes several popular features (interpreted as sympathe- 
tic magic for securing vigour and eminence), such as a race of seven- 
teen chariots in which the sacrificer is the victor, the victory being- 
announced by making the sacrificer and his wife mount on a cha- 
riot-wheel placed upon the top of a long pole; and thereafter by 
anointing them both with a mixture of several spices as a sort of a 
fertility-magic; or the use of seventeen Sura cups in addition to the 
ordinary Soma cups, the number seventeen being — as always — 
symbolic of Prajapati. The rite seems to have been originally 
intended for a person of the first three castes desirous of regaining 
his lost status or power, though the sacerdotalizing of the rite by 
the priests has served to obliterate several of its original features* 
Finally, the Rajasuya is a coronation and consecration ritual which 
seems to have been a symbolic reproduction of the attainment of 




divine kingship by Indra (or by Vanina). In the ritualistic ela- 
borations the ceremony is made to extend over two years, amongst 
its several symbolic features being the king’s mimic raid in a cha- 
riot and a game of dice. The story of Sunassepa is narrated after 
the anointment, and in this circumstance some see an indication 
of a possible human sacrifice being offered at that stage, although 
this view is not generally accepted. 

13. (iii) The Asvamedi-ia and Other Sacrifices. — Amongst 

the Ahlnas the ritual texts enumerate the sacrifices known as Pra- 

* 

yamya, Udayanlya, Chaturvimsa, Abhiplava, Prishthya, Abhijit, 
the Svarasamans, Vishuvat, ViSvajit, the Chhandomas, etc., — 
none of which call for any special comment. Far more important 
than these is the Asvamedlia, which has been subjected to an ex- 
treme degree of elaboration and in which, after its successful 
roaming for one year all through the country, the horse is offered 
as a sacrifice, the sacrificing king thereby attaining to the dignity 
of a sovereign ruler. The queen’s share in the ritual, and — following 
upon the brahmodya or the enigmatic catechism between the 
Hotri and the other priests— the obscene dialogue between her 
and the Hotri (where Rv. x. 95, the Pururavas-UrvaSl hymn is 
repeated) are interpreted as parts of an original fertility magic. 
At the time of the concluding avabhritha or ablutionary bath, a 
misfeatured person is driven into the water and an offering made 
upon his head to Jumbaka, the man subsequently making his 
escape along with all the sins of the village, evil-doers plunging 
into the same stream being also freed at once from all their sin. 
Purusha-medha or human sacnfice which is next enumerated is 
usually regarded as a priestly invention for filling an apparent gap 
in the sacrificial system. For the late Sanihita and the Brahmana 
periods, at any rate, human sacrifice was an unspeakable horror. 
"The Sarvamedha or All-offer was a still higher form of sacrifice, 
after performing which the sacrificer was expected to abandon 
everything and repair to the forests. 

14. (iv) Longer Sacrificial Sessions, — The DvadaSaha 
(twelve-days’ session) forms the norm of all longer Sattras, which 
are formed by a welding together of the rituals prescribed for the 

7 [History of Indian Philosophy > Vol. : 2 ;lf : : 1 
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several shorter or longer Alimas. Thus a DvadaHSaha can be made 
to extend over twenty-two days in the following manner— 

Prayanlya . . . . . . . . First day ; 

Jyotis, Go, and Ayus(theTrikadrukas) .. days 2-4 ; 

Abhiplava-Shadaha . . . . . . days 5-10 ; 

DaSaratra . . days 11-20 ; 

Mahavrata 21st day ; 

and Udayanlya . . 22nd day. 

The Sattra known as Gavam-Ayana lasts for twelve months, as 
— ^ . . * 
also those known as Adityanam-Ayana, Angirasam-Ayana, Kuxida- 

payinam-Ayana, Sarpa-Sattra, and several others, the details of 

which it is needless to follow in this place. 

15 . (v) The Agnichayana. — In close relation with the Soma, 
sacrifices is the ceremony known as Agnichayana or the piling of 
bricks for the altar, though it is obligatory only in some specific 
forms of the Soma-yaga. Indeed, we have reasons to believe that 
this solemn ceremony was originally independent of the ordinary 
sacrificial system, and was only in the later texts incorporated with 
the ritual, evidently with the object of finding room, in the external 
rites and ceremonies of the sacrificial cult, for the prevailing cosmo- 
gonic and theosophic speculations of the time. The ceremony 
which is spread over full twelve months consists in the piling up, 
in five layers, of a total of 10,800 bricks of various sizes so as to 
construct an altar resembling the form of a bird flying towards the 
East, the Gate of Heaven. The bricks and the process of piling 
them up is in fact intended to symbolise Prajapati's cosmic creation. 
Prajapati’s cosmogonic activity, the texts are never tired of telling 
us, is a sacrifice; and with the symbolic identification of the 
sacrificer with Prajapati and the Agnichayana with world-emana- 
tion, it follows that as Prajapati, exhausted in the act of cosmo- 
genesis, found renewed life and vigour through the Tap as or the 
Yajna, even so does the sacrificer win his own self (Atman and 
Prana) in the world to come. The ceremony thus opened out a 
wide field for the hair-splitting and mystery-mongering activities 
of the period which have always been so very dear to priests of 
all lands and religions. 
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16. The Yajnakratus. — We have hitherto enumerated only 
the principal forms of Vedic sacrifices. Many more varieties of 
them are known by name ; but it is extremely doubtful if all of 
them were ever in vogue. Some may owe their origin merely to 
the system-building propensity of the theorisers. In the case of 
the Ekaha known as Gosava, the Jaiminiya Brahmana (Extract 135 ) 
is frank enough to tell us that, owing to the impossible nature of 
the initiation rites demanded (they include all manner of incests !) 
nobody had ever dared to perform it. There are also the Yajnakratus 
known as the Chatur-, Pancha-, Shad-, Sapta-, and Dasa-hotris, 
which can be said to be outside the purview of the normal ritual, 
seeing that they generally consisted of a mere recitation in forest, 
and in the presence of another learned Srotriya, of specific mantras 
required for sacrifices, without the corresponding oblations or 
offerings, but with elabororate symbolic identifications of the 
various elements in the sacrifice with the phenomena of the 
physical and the intellectual worlds. Compare the Aitareya 
Brahmana v. 25 — 

Thought was their ladle, intelligence the ghee, speech the 
altar, study the grass {bar his), insight the fire, knowledge the 
priest-who-kindles, breath the oblation, chanting the Adhvaryu- 
priest, Vachaspati the Hotri, and mind the Upavaktri, 

This means that the Brahmana ritual is here already opening out 
the path for the symbolic Kratus and Upasanas of the Aranyakas 
and the Upanishads proper. 

17. Conspectus of the Various Sacrifices in the Brah- 
manas. — The several Brahmana texts treat in their own peculiar 
way of only a few of the sacrifices above described. It is to the 
Srauta-sutras that one generally turns fora systematic description 
of them, along with the necessary prescriptions. For purposes of 
reference it would be convenient if we give below a conspectus of the 
various sacrifices treated in the more important Brahmanas, with 
a view to enable us to compare the accounts of the same ritual 
as given in the several texts so as to establish definite mutual 
relations between them. The conspectus naturally takes cognisance 
of only the more important passages. 
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18. Antagonism of the Devas and the Asuras in the Brah- 
m anas. —Hitherto we have given, although necessarily in a brief 
and condensed form, all the essential information about the num- 
ber, nature and the general character of the contents of the Brah- 
manas, as also about the ritual which they presuppose and elucidate. 
But before we proceed to a critical study of the attitude of the 
Brahmanas towards life and its problems it is necessary to describe 
one peculiar feature of these texts that stands out most prominently 
in all their speculations regarding the large as well as small points 
of detail in the ritual which they deemed of consequence enough 
to raise and settle : viz, the constant mention that wc meet therein 
of the conflict between the Devas and the Asuras and the deduc- 
tions that they make from that circumstance. Now and again 
the texts aver in tireless repetition that the modes and practices of 
worship for which they give the weight of their sanction and autho- 
rity are or were those of the Devas. The Asura methods are the 
reverse of these ; they bring disaster and deserve to be condemned 
and discarded. Compare, for instance, the following from the 
Katha Samhita (xxii. 9)— 

The Gods and the Asuras performed the Yajna just exactly 
alike : what the Gods did that did the Asuras. The Asuras were 
many and happier ; the Gods were juniors, more wretched, 
and very much in the plight of younger brothers. The Gods 
thereupon “ saw ” this Agrayana and accepted it. By its 
means they ascended the top : and because they went {ft ary a- 
yams) to the top {agra) t that is why the Agrayana is called 
Agrayana. 

Or, Taittirlya Samhita (v. 3. 3) — 

Whatever the Gods did at the sacrifice that did the Asuras. 
The Gods then “saw” these Akshnayastomlya (bricks) and they 
put them down on one place after reciting (their mantras) in 
another ; the Asuras could not follow it : and so the Gods 
prospered and the Asuras were defeated. 

Or, lastly, the Tandya Brahmana (xviii. r. 2) — 

The Gods and the Asuras were two sets of Prajapati's sons. 
Of these the Asuras were many and more strong ; the Gods 
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younger. The Gods repaired for help unto Prajapati. He 
thereupon “ discovered ” this Upahavya offering, etc. 

It is evident that this assiduity to lay down the proper ritual, 
cl la mode de Devas, of which almost every page of the several 
Brahmana texts affords more than one instance, can be explained 
only on the assumption that that ritual (supposing it to have been 
once existing and current) had subsequently gone out of vogue, 
and another usurped its place. The Brahmanas must evidently 
have regarded themselves as the fathers of newer traditions in 
ritual, or in any case as the first renovators of the older (and the 
purer) forms of them, in opposition to the more debased forms 
current at the time. The battle was real and earnest ; and so 
strong was their desire to wean all true worshippers away from the 
methods of the Asuras, that in a number of cases the only reason 
assigned for adopting a. particular method was that the one dis- 
carded was that of the Asuras. Nor are the methods of victory very 
difficult and intricate : Compare Tandya Brahmana xxxi. 13. 2 — 
The Gods and the Asuras were in rivalry, and neither party 
was able to win. They then said, let us win by pairing the 
speech : those of us that would not find a cognate couple, they 
would be considered vanquished . The Gods said ekah, (one, m . ) 
the Asuras paired it by eka (oney i). The Gods said dvcm (two, 
m.), the Asuras paired it by dve (two, f.). The Gods said trayah 
(three, m.), the Asuras paired it with tisrah (three, f.). The 
Gods said ckatvdrak (four, m.}, the Asuras paired it with chatasrah 
(four, f.) . The Gods said fiancha (five) ; the Asuras found no pair 
for it. And so the Gods won and the Asuras were vanquished. 
This is much too cheap a victory. But we need not therefore 
conclude that the battle never, took place. Unless the Asuras were 
firmly established in the popular mind they could not have been 
used in this manner so freely and frequently. 

19 . Who Were the Asuras ?— The repeated statements of the 
several Brahmana texts about the Asuras leave no doubts as to 
the fact that they were of the same race and religion as the 
Devas. Devd§ dm m AsurdS cha Prajdpatcr dvayah putrd dsan ; or 
Dvayd vai Prdjafiatydh : Devas eha Asurd§ cha — is* a stock phrase j 
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and the texts go on to tell us that in the beginning all glory, all 
wealth, all power was with the Asuras, whose mode and objects 
of worship did not originally differ from those of the Devas. The 
Devas for long continued to be vanquished. The Asuras according- 
ly appear to have been in possession of ancient ritualistic traditions 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures, while the Devas evidently 
were a small minority seceding from the common stock and intent 
upon carving out a new sphere or kingdom for themselves, and 

establish therein newer traditions in worship for the guidance of 
% • 

posterity. That the Asuras were real human beings and that the 
Deva- Asura battle was not consequently a mere myth is confirmed, 
amongst other things, by that curious passage in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad at the end of the Indra-Virochana story (viii. 8. 5) — 
Therefore also even now on earth they say of one who be- 
lieves not and gives not, ' Oh ! He is an Asura !’ For such is 
the dogma of the Asuras. They adorn in this wise, {even) by 
begging, the body of the deceased with dress and ornament, and 
think that thereby they will win yonder world, 

A suggestion has been recently thrown put that these Asuras 
originally denoted the Assyrians, and that may not be very im- 
probable in itself. This is a problem, however, that we have 
reserved for a fuller treatment in all its manifold bearings in our 
First Volume. As far as the data of the Brahmanas go, it would 
meet all the requirements of the case if the Asuras are supposed to 
be a branch of the same stock of people as the Devas, and, if not 
actually residing for the time in Assyria, at least possessing a reli- 
gion and a mode of worship largely patterned after and influenced 
by that of the Assyrians. And the Avestic traditions point to a 
similar conclusion. 

20. The Inner Difference between the Deva and the 
Asura Rituals, — The Brahmana texts generally characterise the 
Asura- mode of worship as yaiu, maya , or black magic. Compare 
for instance Tandya B. xix. 19. 1 — " The ungodly may as, captured 
Indr a” ; or Maitrayam Sam. iii. 1. 9 — “ It was the mayo, of the 
Asuras, which the Gods dispelled by this Yajus formula.” In 
Kathaka Sam. xxxvii. 14 what is called Brahma-yatu or Deva- 
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yatu is distinguished from Asura-yatu. Now magic works by 
identifying objects with their symbols and postulating all sorts of 
hidden and mysterious bonds between things high and low, and we 
can well imagine that the Brahmana sacrifice was ultimately based 
upon a view of the world not essentially different from this. The 
sacrificer used prayers- (brahman) and practised penance {tap as) ; 
the magician probably used spells such as those recorded in the 
Atharva-veda, and his object might have been more reprehensible 
morally than that of the sacrificer. Further, while in a normal case 
of magic, as well as of sacrificial ritual, the Mantras uttered, the 
will-power exerted, the symbols and other materials used, and the 
sympathetic movements practised, would generally be all equally 
emphasised, subsequently there would be a tendency for the magi- 
cian-— specially where the object sought by him was beyond ordinary 
human powers or was weird and unholy— to lay greater store by 
his materials and movements, making them as dreadful and im- 
posing as possible ; whereas the sacrificer would depend more 
upon the passionate earnestness of his appeal and a faith in the 
omnipotence of the object of his worship. This at any rate was 
what the Brahmanas appear to have aimed at — though, at times, 
the sacrificer might have possibly pro ved himself more of a magician 
and the magician more ..-'of a sacrificer. Qn ultimate analysis there- 
fore it turns out to be a difference in degree: the Brihmana pres- 
criptions for worship were orthodoxy because they were my doxy 
the Asura arts and practices were heterodoxy because they were 
thy doxy. And the Asuras could have retorted — and probably 
did retort — in the same spirit. 

21 . The Attitude of the Brahmanas towards the Man- 
tras. — We can now easily understand how it was that the Brah- 
manas came to invest the Mantras with the character of divine revela- 
tion, They are at times spoken of as eternally self-subsistent and 
coeval with God-head — if not actually prior to Him. At other 
times— and especially in the newer Brahmana texts — they are 
described as creations of Prajapati the head of their whole pantheon. 
And all through one notices the presence of the belief that the scrip- 
tures belonged to a hoary past between which and the Brahmanas 
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there must have intervened a gap in the continuity of tradition, as 
evidenced, for instance, in the Brahmana treatment of the Sunassepa 
legend (Ait. B. vii. 13ft.), or in their familiar attempt at the apotheo- 
sis of “ Ka ” the interrogative pronoun. But the Brahmanas were 
not content merely to revere the scriptures : in a spirit of pious 
heroism they devoted themselves wholly to an assiduous cultiva- 
tion of their study and interpretation ; for it was these texts 
that were to give them — when properly interpreted — the ultimate 
sanction for their newer non-Asura methods. And lest others 
might interpret the holy texts differently— and that was j ust possible 
— they wanted to keep their knowledge confined to a special class 
of experts prepared to devote their whole life-time to the task. 
Compare in this connection sentiments like the following (Aitareya 
Aranyaka, v, 33)— 

One should not teach it in open day, nor to one not a re- 
gular pupil. ..... for a year, nor to one who is not a 

Brahmacharin and does not belong to the same school, etc. 

Or, the more familiar verses from Yaska’s Nirukta, ii. 4, which are 
also found in the Samhitopanishad Brahmana. Yaska’s assertion 
—NUyamhy mijnatur vijnane ’suya bhavati can be compared 
with injunctions such as " One should not insult a Brahmin, nor 
beat him,' etc.” from the Taittirlya Samhita ii. 6. 10. Compare 
also Satapatha Brahmana xi. 5. 7. 1. Hence the rigour of the 
caste-system and the apotheosis of the priesthood. The Brahmanas 

y 

actually declare (Satapatha Br. ii. 2. 2. 6 and elsewhere) — 

Verily there are two kinds of Gods. For indeed the Gods are 
Gods ; and the Brahmins who have studied and teach the sacred 
lore are the human Gods. 

And the same Brahmana later (xi. 5. 6. 3) assures us — 

And, verily, however great the world he gains by giving away 
(to the priests) this earth replete with wealth, thrice that and 
more — an imperishable world — does he gain whosoever, know- 
ing this, studies the Vedas day by day. 

Of interest also is the story recorded in the Tandya Brahmana 
(xiii. 3. 24) of a learned son who used to address his father 
and elders as “ my boys They said, “ it is an unrighteous 
8 [ History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2 ] 
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conduct you are exhibiting since you address us your parents 
as my boys” He replied, “ Nay, I am myself the father as 
I am the author of Mantras. ” And on an appeal the Gods 
also decided in favour of the son. We can now well appreciate 
the keen zest that was evinced by the priestly fathers of 
theology in the several intellectual tourneys that were held 
at the courts of kings like Janaka in the Videhas or Pravahana 
Jaivali in the Panchalas on the occassion and during the intervals 
of great sacrificial sessions, where gifts were given, but where also 
fames were made and unmade. Traversing the country in search 
of disputants seems to have formed the necessary complement to 
a youth's education in Veda and theology. Compare Satapatha 
xi. 4. 1. iff,, and Gopatha r. 3, 6, where a story is told of Uddalaka 
Aruni who, chosen as the priest (that being a very high honour 
for a student), traversed the Northern country, a gold coin (or 
chain, nishka ) in hand, which he was to lose should any one 
vanquish him in a disputation : 

Fear then seized the Brahmins of the Northern people : “ This 
fellow is a Kurupanckaia Brahmin, and son of a Brahmin ; let 
us take care lest he should deprive us of our domain. ” 

They then challenge him to a disputation on spiritual matters and 
vanquish him with the help of Svaidayana of the Saunaka clan 
and force him to forfeit the golden nishka. Uddalaka then becomes 
a pupil of Svaidayana. — Whatever opinion we might have about 
the Brahmanas as exegetical texts, it has to be admitted that they 
did achieve the goal that they had deliberately set before them- 
selves, viz., that of preserving the Vedas and of combatting oppo- 
site traditions in ritualistic practice. 

22 . The Gods as They Fare in the Brahman as. —The ritual 
for which the Brahmanas framed regulations was in the main the 
older ritual of the Vedas, probably elaborated and perfected in 
parts. But the older Vedic Nature-gods as we find them reflected 
in these exegetic texts have lost most of their individuality as well 
as their hold on the people. This process of their de-naturalisation 
(if we may so express it) had already commenced in the late Vedic 
period, partly by reason of the introduction of the newer (lesser) 
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gods and partly by reason of the tendency towards the so-called 
“ henotheism ; ” and it was now quite completed, so that even for 
the oldest Brahmana texts gods like Indra and the Asvins have 
lost their whilom majesty and touch of nature, and become merely 
appanages to the sacrifice. Commandeered by the priest they 
have to attend the savanas regularly, partake of the drinks and the 
oblations, and then depart in peace. Every small movement of 
the priest required the attendance and assistance of the gods. If 
he has to lift any sacrificial utensil or the like it is always — ‘ ' 
wifh the impulse of god Savitri, the arms of the Afvins, the 
hands of PQshan, the brilliance of Agni, the radiance of the Sun, 
and the power of Indra. 

The formula is found repeated on almost every page of every 
Brahmana text. This to be sure was not the attitude of a <{ God- 
intoxicated ” mystic for whom all happenings in the world were possi- 
ble only through the grace of God. It was the attitude of the priest 
who believed in the omnipotence of the sacrifice so that unto the gods 
he was prepared to assign only as much — or as little-real power for 
good or evil as unto the specific pots out of which they quaffed 
their potions, the samidhs which were thrown into the fire for 
them, or the metres of the mantras 'used in inviting them. The 
myths and legends connected with these gods no longer interest 
the Brahmanas, They retain just a few (like those of Indra and 
Namuchi or of Dadhyach and the Asvins) that lend themselves 
readily to preach some ritualistic moral or an object-lesson of some 
sort. The others are probably ignored altogether or relegated for 
elaboration to the Akhyanavids or popular bardic poets. The 
position of these older gods in this system was in fact quite secon- 
dary : it was no better than what they later enjoyed in Buddhism a 
This same fate was also shared — with one or two notable excep- 
tions — such as Vishnu and Rudra — by the newer entrants into 
the Vedic pantheon : the local, lesser, non-Aryan gods and spirits. 
They were not denied a place in the ritual : for instance, we have 
Saudamarkau, the two Asura ministers, regularly honoured, by 
naming- two libation-pots after them ; and, in the avabhriiha at the 
conclusion of a horse-sacrifice, we have a spirit of un-Aryan name 
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and features like Jumbaka introduced for a specific purpose. The 
Brahman a pantheon was in fact thrown wide open for all. The 
liturgical and other abstractions that were accorded divine honours 
in the late Vedic period also got their number inordinately multi- 
plied so as to include various plants and animals ; the pots, pot- 
sherds, and utensils small and large that figured in the sacrifice ; 
the' names, seasons, days, nights, and nakshatras ; the place, the 
pillars, and the portals; the word-symbols (om, hih, bhur, svaha, 
vashat, etc.), the metres, and the tunes. These and many ^ more 
impersonal potences were believed, by their presence or absence, 
to bring on specific blessings or evils to the sacrificer, the priests 
and their families : sometimes indeed to the whole country. Nay, 
even a small departure from the number or order of the mantras 
prescribed for recitation, an unconscious reversal of position of 
some of the infinite minutae of the sacrifice, was believed — unless 
atoned for by a proper prayaschUta or expiatory rite — to lead to 
certain calamity in this world and unspeakable suffering in the 
next. We have an instance of this recorded in the Satapatha 
(i. 2. 5. 24), where omission to wash the hands before touching the 
altar and the oblations is said to have vitiated the entire sacrifice ; 
and the priests, ignorant of the real cause of their failure to secure 
the fruit of the sacrifice despairingly ask : “ To what end shall we 
perform the sacrifice ? Those performing it are in adversity those 
not performing it are in prosperity/’ And just as in Mediaeval 
Church a priest was believed to have been able, if he out of spite so 
wished it, to turn the service of God into the service of the Devil by 
performing portions of the holy prayer or ritual in a reverse order, 
even so the Aitereya Brahmana (iii. 7) tells us that by his manner 
of uttering the call vashat the priest can have power to bring 
prosperity or ruin upon the sacrificer — 

Should the priest desire ‘ Let the sacrificer be worse off,' 
then, having recited the rik for him in a higher tone, he 
should utter the (concluding) vashat call in a lower tone. 
... .Should he desire ' Let him be better off,’ he should recite 
the rik for him in a lower tone and then utter the vashat call 
in a more raised tone, 
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Compare also Taittirlya Braihmana ii. i. 4 — 

The Gods offered a gradually increasing oblation, the Asuras 
a decreasing oblation. Hence the Gods triumphed and the 
Asuras were defeated. If one desires that the sacrificer should 
become better off, for him the priest should offer a smaller 

oblation first and then a larger one subsequently If one 

desires that the sacrificer should become worse off, for him the 
priest should offer a larger oblation first and then a smaller one 
subsequently. 

The whole system, we might almost say, became polytheistic 
with a vengeance ; and at the head of this motley assemblage 
of gods, spirits, and potenees personal and impersonal was placed 
the nebulous figure of Prajapati, ‘ Lord of Creatures/ himself an 
upstart with no very high ancestry or power and no distinctive in- 
dividuality or intimate relations with the daily joys and sorrows 
of man, such as the mighty Vanina or Indra once possessed. 

23 . The " Bandhus ” of the Gods. — This realm’ of deities 
headed by Prajapati was not a mere warring republic aimless, soul- 
less, and self-sufficient — like a colony of some Epicurean gods ; it 
was — or was at least intended to be — a kingdom of ends with a 
graduated order of power and precedence, each member of the 
pantheon being assigned a definite function and a specified para- 
phernalia of number, metre, psalm, season, hour, place, priest, 
consort, oblations, gifts, cups and companions. Indra, for instance, 
was associated with the number 11, the metre Trishtubh, the season 
Grishina (summer), the mid-day oblation, and so forth, with Indrany 
for his wife and Agni, Soma, Varuna, Pushan, Brihaspati, Brahma- 
naspati, Parvata, Kutsa, Vishnu, and Vayu as his companions. 
And wherever th£ number 11 or the metre Trishtubh and the 
rest appeared, the power of Indra was believed to be present there 
to help or to punish. Praj apati, the head of the pantheon, was 
treated and apportioned in the same manner. We are even told 
that most of the divinities had acquired their paraphernalia — 
their bandhus , to give it the proper technical name — after a regular 
race or fight or as a reward demanded and acquired for services 
rendered. Thus the Aitareya Brahmana narrates (ii. 25) — 
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The gods did not agree as to which one of them should drink 
first of king Soma : They desired each of them : ‘ Let me drink 
first, let me drink first/ They, coining to an agreement, said: 
“ Come: let us run a race. Whichever of us wins he shall 
drink Soma first/’ “ All right.” They ran a race. As they 
started forward, in the course of the race, Vayu got ahead 

and took the lead Now Indra perceived of Vayu, 

( He is winning/ He ran up to his side saying, ” Let us share 
together, and so let 11s both win.” Vayu answered, ,f No : I 
alone shall win.” “ A third for me : so let us win togefher,” 
said Indra. " No,” he replied : “ I alone shall win.” “ A 
fourth for me : so let us win together,” persisted Indra. “Be it 

so,” replied Vayu. Hence Indra has a quarter as his 

portion, Vayu three-quarters. 

The Taittirlya Sanihita v. 4. 9 similarly tells us — 

Agni went away from the Gods desirous of a portion for 
himself. Him the Gods said, “ Come unto us : bring oblation 
for us.” He said, “ I beseech a boon. : they should offer Vaja- 
prasaviya oblation for me alone.” 

Prajapati the head of the pantheon was not himself above asking 
a return. The Maitrayanl Samhita reports (x. 8. 4) — 

These plants the Rudras infected with poison : the beasts 
would not have them. The Gods ran unto Prajapati himself. 
Prajapati said, ‘1 ask a boon : let me have a portion.” 
“Choose,” said they. He said, “let the samidh have me alone 
for its deity.” 

24 . The Grounds of “ Bandhuta ” Magical not Logical. — 
Now, through what causes or circumstances can things have 
a relation of bandhuta between them subsequently leading to an 
asserion of their downright identity ? To the Brahmana seer this 
does not appear to have been a very great problem. One thing 
is quite clear. It was not a case of mere symbolism. This latter 
idea is for the most part foreign to Hindu religious philosophy. 
Even the images worshipped in later Hindu temples are not to be 
viewed as mere symbols or representatives. They are permeated 
by actual divine presence; and there is a regular ceremony (the 
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Pranapratishtha) for invoking the spirit of God to abide within it. 
The Brahmanas at any rate show clear indications of a belief in the 
presence of some subtle, secret, and mystic bond connecting a thing 
and its bandhus, and the bandhus amongst themselves. The bond 
is subtle, and none but priestly wisdom could discover it ; and it 
is hidden, for, Parokshapriyd hi Devdh : the Gods love what is hid- 
den. But all tilings said and done, the priestly wisdom was con- 
tent to call in the help of no principles higher than (1) a fancy- 
etymology such as the following (Taittiriya Brahmana i. 3. 6) — 
“ The gods ran a race for the plants. Brihaspati won them. He 
selected ( niravrimta ) the Nivaras (wild rice). Hence the Nlvaras 
are so named.” (2) A myth invented ad hoc , as when the equation 
between Agni and gold is explained by the story of Agni’s dropping 
his seed into the waters (S. B, ii. 1. 1. 5). (3) Some obvious simila- 
rity or correspondence in the nature of the things, as when the stars 
(lunar mansions) are equated with fried com {Idjd) in S. B. xiii. 11. 
10. 5. (4) A cosmogonic legend like the following (Tandy a B. vi. 
1. 6) — " He desired, ‘ Let me create the sacrifice.’ He created 
the Trivrit from his very mouth, and thereafter was created the metre 
Gayatrl, the deity Agni, a man of the Brahmin caste, and the season 

Vasanta Hence the Brahmin performs exploits by his 

mouth, as he is created from the mouth.” And finally (5) the 
current tradition and practice, possibly having its root in the dis- 
tant, prehistoric past, with its confused reminiscences of animism, 
magic and mysticism, for which no adequate explanation was forth- 
coming : as, for instance, in the assignment of particular animal 
victims to particular gods and then identifying the victims with 
those gods. The relation in all these cases cannot, it is clear, be 
called natural or even logical : it is at best magical. It is sugges- 
tive of the relation between form and matter, between reality and 
appearance ; it even might have paved the way for the introduc- 
tion of these concepts into the Vedanta ; but it would be premature 
to bring in these precise philosophic concepts to elucidate what 
has been well styled “ pre-philosophic philosophy.” 

25 . The Bandhus Represent and yet Supplant the Gods.— 
Pahini is credited with the immortal attempt (vi. 4. 133) to weave a 
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dog, a young man, and Indra together into one Sutra. The Brah- 
mana texts have achieved greater wonders. They have, as we saw, 
placed Indra in a far more motley company. They go even further : 
they do actually identify Indra with his bandhus one and all, 
severally and collectively. For the word bandhu the texts use 
more or less synonymously, the words mpa, tanu , and ndma. 
Let us consider a few illustrative passages. The Aitareya 
Brahmana ( vii, 24 ) tells us — 

Now the Kshatriya when consecrated has Agni for his„ deity, 
the Gayatrl for his metre, the Trivrit for his Stoma, and the 
Brahmin as his inner essence {bandhu). 

Similarly, the Kathaka Samhita viii. 4 — y 

“ I establish you with the holy power (vrata) of those amongst 
the Gods that are the Ahgirasas” — thus should a Brahmin 
establish (the holy fire) . For those amongst the Gods that are 
Ahgirasas are the correlates (pratymasah) of a Brahmin, viz,, 
Agni, Vayu, Vach, and Brihaspati ; and through them is the 
sacrifice his bandhu, from thence it comes to him. 

For the use of the term rupa compare the Taittirlya Brahmana, 
iii. 8. l '- 

Ghee is indeed the [real] form (nip a) of Agni, and when he 
offers with ghee he thereby gratifies Agni himself. 

Also, Mai trayanl Samhita i. 6. 7- — 

A full ladle is indeed Prajapati in his [real] form {mpa) ; 
and when He pours out a full ladle he thereby secures Praja- 
pati himself. 

A reference might also be suggested here to Jaiminlya-Upanishad 
Brahmana iii. 6. 4 and to SatapathaBr. vi. .2. 1. iff. The last pass- 
age (Eggeling, Translation, part iii, pp. 161-162) is particularly 
illuminating. A cognate passage to that, but using the word tanu 
instead of mpa is Kathaka Samhita viii. 9 — 

Agni forsooth did hot care for this world, since they cook 
in him raw flesh, they burn a corpse* and cook what might 

have been stolen property. Now, that form (tanu) of 

him which was Pavamana, with that he entered the beasts ; 
with that form which was Pavaka, the waters ; and with that 
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form which was Suchi, the Sun above Now Prana is 

Pavamana, and the beasts are kept together by Prana ; etc. 
For the use of the word nama we have, once more, a passage 
from the Aitareya Brahmana (v. 23) — * 

And when the Hotri recites the Chatur-I-Iotris (see above, 
page 51 ), verily he reproduces the song in his recitation. For 
that which is Chatur-Hotris is the sacrificial and secret name 
{nama) of the gods. 

A mojre advanced passage is Satapatha Br. i. 2. 3. 1 to 5, where 
nama and rupa appear almost in the same sense in which the 
* Vedanta uses them. Other words rarely used in these con- 
texts are pratima (image), diman (soul), manas (mind), mddna 
(root-cause), vlrya (vigour), etc. When Kalidasa speaks of the eight 
tanns (forms of manifestation) of God Siva (Sakuntalai. 1), when the 
Gita in chapter x enumerates the different vibhuiis (eminences) of 
Srlkrishna, it is now clear that the same old Brahmana idea is being 
given here a more precise content ; and the avatar a idea of a later 
date is just one further step in the same direction. The direct 
identification of a thing with its bandhu, rupa, or vibhuti is there- 
after almost inevitable. And the famous “ Tat tvam asi” formula 
of the Upanishadic period w ould gain a new meaning when viewed 
in the light of its predecessors in the Brahmanas. 

26 . Sacrifice as an Omnipotent World-principle. — The 
central theme that called forth the idea of the bandhus was of course 
the sacrifice. To the Brahmanas the Gods as well as their bandhus 
exist only as functionaries in the all-embracing sacrifice. It is 
not only theYajamana (sacrifice!*) and the priests alone who take an 
intelligent part in the sacrifice and have their wishes fulfilled 
through them; the cow, the goat, and all animate and inanimate 
creation can be benefited by the sacrifice : they all, in fact, derive 
their very position from the might of the sacrifice. The Gods 
themselves owe their triumph over the Asuras to the successful 
performance of . the sacrifice. Countless passages in the Brahmanas 
beginning with the stereotyped “Devdscha vd Asuras chd 3 spardhanta 
( The Gods and the Asuras fought in rivalry ),” or “ Devdsurds 
samyattd dsan (The Gods and the Asuras were in combat),’ 3 tell us - 
9 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2] 
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how, while the Asuras themselves were not unaware of the value of 
sacrifice and had been practising it all along, the gods ultimately 
succeed in vanquishing their rivals by inventing — or more properly, 
by having revealed to them — certain new psalms, methods, materials, 
utensils, or certain other “tricks of the trade ”, The life- 
activity of the great Prajapati himself is a continuous process of 
sacrifice which exhausts him, takes the juice out of him ( nrichanah ), 
and of the subsequent recuperation of his lost vigour through 
his own tap as or penance and through the sympathetic recupera- 
tive ritual of some God or a believing worshipper. Thus we read 
in the Tandy a Brahmana (iv. 10. 1) — 

Prajapati created the creatures, tie became exhausted and 
laid down. Him the Gods approached. They said, “ let us pre- 
pare for him a great ritual (vrata) which might restore him.” 
They offered unto him all food which is cooked the whole year 
through. He swallowed it, and it revived him. Great ( mahat ), 
O mortals, was the ritual (vrata) which was able to restore 
him. Here is why the Maha vrata is called Maha vrata. 

The creative process is sometimes conceived as a mithuna > 
e.g., Kathaka Samhita, xxvii. 1 — “ Speech was as a second to him. 
They formed a couple : etc.” but more often as a sacrifice, as a 
self-immolation. Thus the Taittirlya Samhita (ii. r. 1. ) tells us — 
Prajapati, indeed, was here alone. Be desired, M should 
create creatures (men) and beasts.' He took out the omen- 
tum from his body and offered it into the fire. Thence was 
produced a hornless goat. That he offered as victim unto 
its own divinity. Then he created men and beasts. 

And after completing the creative process should any cala- 
mity befall the creatures, the remedy again was a sacrifice of 
some sort. Thus the Tandy a again narrates (xxiv. ii. 2) — 

Prajapati created the creatures. These, unrestrained ( avidh - 
ritak) and disunited, began eating one another. At that 
Prajapati was grieved. He then f saw ’ these (six nights called 
Vidhritls, forming part of a Sattra of 49 nights) ; and there- 
upon it stopped. The cows thereafter became cows, the horses 
horses, men men, beasts be^s3bs i ij)q-: : V;'^- ; .r:-A:‘^ 
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27 , Brahmana Theories of Creation. — We most describe in 
this connection one or two more elaborate cosmogonical attempts of 
the Brahmana texts which are essentially based upon the same con- 
ception. Thus Ait. Br. (v. 32) narrates— 

Prajapati desired, * may I be propagated : may I be multi- 
plied/ He practised tap as (penance, fervour). Having prac- 
tised penance he created the three worlds : the earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky. He brooded over these worlds. 
From these worlds when brooded over three luminaries were 
born : Agni was born from the earth, Vayu from the atmos- 
phere, and Aditya from the sky. He brooded over these 
luminaries. From these brooded over the three Vedas were 
born. The Rigveda was born from Agni, the Yajurveda from 
Vayu, and the Samaveda from Aditya. He brooded over 
these Vedas. From these when brooded over three pure 
[sounds] were born : bhuh was bom from the Rigveda, bhuvah 
form the Yajurveda, svar from the Samaveda. He brooded 
over these Pure Ones. From these when brooded over three 
sounds (1 varnas ) were born : a, u, and m. These he brought 
together : that made the (word) Om. 

The next passage is from Taitt. Br. ii. 2. 9 — 

This ( world ) was not at all existing in the beginning. 
There was not the sky, nor the earth, nor the atmosphere. 
Non-existing as it was, it had the desire ‘ May I be/ It prac- 
tised tapas (fervour). From it practising fervour smoke was 
produced. It practised more fervour. From it practising 
fervour Agni (fire) was produced. It practised more fervour. 
From it practising fervour a glow was produced. It practised 
more fervour. From it practising fervour a flame was pro- 
duced. It practised more fervour. From it practising fervour 
rays were produced. It practised more fervour. From it 
practising fervour up-rising vapours (udtirdh) were produced. 
It practised more fervour. Then it condensed like a cloud. 
That burst open the urinary bladder (of Prajapati). That 

produced the ocean Those waters were at that time 

a streaming fluid. He, the Prajapati, wept : * wherefore am 
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I begetting since this is without a stay ?’ What (hot tears) 
fell into the waters, the same became this (solid) earth. 
And as he wiped the earth side-ways that became the atmos- 
phere. And as he wiped it upwards that became the sky. 

We finally quote the following from the Satapatha BrShmana 
(vi. 1. 1, 8 ff.) — 

How Prajapati the Purusha (person) desired, 'May I 
be more, may I be reproduced/ He toiled. He practised 
fervour [tap as). Being worn out with toil and fervour he 
created at first brahman , the triple science (trayi vidyd), It 
was this that became to him a supports Hence they say, 

•' The brahman (Veda) is the support of everything here/ ... 
Resting on that support he practised fervour. He produced 

the waters He desired, ‘ May I be reproduced from 

these waters/ He entered the waters with that triple science. 
Thence arose an egg. He touched it. " Let it exist, let it exist, 
and multiply/’ so he said. From it, brdhman, was first 
created the triple science. Now the embryo which was inside 
was created as the foremost ( agri ) : inasmuch as it was creat- 
ed foremost of all this, therefore it is Agri. Agri indeed is he 
whom they mystically call Agni ; for the gods love the mystic 
(paroksha ) . ..... .He desired may I generate this (earth) 

from these waters. ....... .He toiled and practised fervour ; 

and worn with toil and fervour he created foam. 

He created clay, mud, saline soil and sand, gravel, rock, ore, 
gold, plants, and trees. Therewith he clothed this earth. 
Subsequently, the impersonal Brahman takes the place of the 
personal and more or less ritualistic figure of Prajapati, as in pas- 
sages like the following ( Satapatha Br. xi. 2. 3, iff.) — 

Verily in the beginning all this was Brahman. It created 
the: gods ; and having created the gods it made them ascend 
these worlds : Agni this (terrestrial) world, Vayu the atmos- 
phere, and Surya the sky. And the deities who are above 
these he made ascend the worlds which are above these ; and 
indeed just as these (three) worlds and these (three) deities are 
manifest, so are those (higher) worlds and those (higher) deities 
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manifest — (the worlds) which he made those deities ascend. 
Then the Brahman itself went up to tlie sphere beyond. 
Having gone up to the sphere beyond, it reflected, ‘ How can 
I descend again into these worlds?’ It then descended again 

by means of these two : Name and Form These 

indeed are the two great forces of Brahman. 

28. The Sacrifice a Battle-ground of Warring Potences 
and Prescriptions. — In all these attempts they made to raise 
the sacrifice into a world-principle the fathers of Brahmana theology 
must no doubt have thought of the sacrifice as an artistic whole 
with all its innumerable parts forming a well-knit system of har- 
mony: Unfortunately for the theorisers, however, the process of 
elaboration was carried far too much beyond tlieir control. When 
every one of the infinite minute of the sacrifice claimed attention 
and importance for itself, the sacrifice was sure to become a battle- 
field for warring potences. The prescriptions conflicted, the priests 
wrangled, and the practices took each its own way : no amount of 
pyayaichitta was capable .of evoking unity out of arbitrary and 
persistent differences. The texts have preserved for us a very 
curious anecdote about Yajnavalkya (Satapatha iii. 6. 3. 24) — 
Having made the offering, they should baste first the omen- 
tum and then the clotted-ghee. Now the Charaka-Adhvaryus 
baste first the clotted-ghee, alleging that clotted-ghee is the 
Prana (life-breath) ; and a Charaka-Adhvaryu forsooth cursed 
Yajnavalkya as he was doing it {i. e., basting first the omen- 
tum), saying, “ That Adhvaryu has shut out Prana : Prana 
shall depart from him !” But he (Yajnavalkya) looked at his 
arms and said, “ Here are my arms hoary (with age). (In other 
words, Here am I practising this all my life with impunity). 
What in the world has become of this Brahmin's words ?'• 

And many indeed besides Yajnavalkya might have felt at 
times that all was not well with the Brahmana prescriptions. 
Something must have been inherently wrong with the system in 
which one small mistake of omission or commission in a subsi- 
diary rite connected with the sacrifice was believed to have been 
capable of rendering the whole sacrifice fruitless. There was 
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evidently no due proportion in things, and the normal course of 
causation was frequently and arbitrarily interfered with. 

29. Psychological Investigations in the Bkahmanas.— 
It must be however granted that the Brahmanas were all 
along anxious to go underneath the surface of things and to 
probe the heart of the sacrifice in order to speculate upon the 
real deity of the sacrifice as a whole, or that of the specific por- 
tions of its ritual. Again and again we find in the several contro- 
versies of the Brahmana teachers issues framed after the fashion 
of the following raised by the famishing sage, Ushastf Cha- 
krayana (Chhandogya Upanishad, i. 10. 11) — 

Prastotar S Should you sing the Prastava (introductory chant) 
without knowing the divinity that is connected with the Pras- 
tava, your head will fall off. 

A true knowledge of the deity sought to be worshipped was the 
most necessary condition of the success of the ritual ; and Yaska 
has told us ( Nirukta. ii. 8) how very difficult it sometimes might 
be to determine the exact deity of a ritual or a chant. There 
was also in evidence, along with this, the desire to understand 
the inner workings of the human mind ; and we find in our texts 
some remarkable, passages of psychological interest such as the 
following (Taitt. Sam., ii. 5. n) — 

Speech and Mind disputed ; “ I will bear the offering to the 
Gods/ 5 Speech said ; ‘T to the Gods/’ Mind said. They went to 
question Prajapati. He, Prajapati, said to her ; “ Thou art the 
messenger of Mind, for what one thinks of in the mind, one 
utters in speech.” — “ Then assuredly they will not sacrifice to 
you with speech,” said Speech. Therefore they make offerings 
to Prajapati in mind without words. 

In an analogous context rom the more developed version of 
the Satapatha (i. 4. 1. 8ff.) the Mind is made to say — - 

It is I who am better than thee ; for thou dost not utter 
what is not known to me : your way is merely that of doing 
in-imitation-of what is being done by me. 

The Jaiminlya-Upanishad Brahmana (i. 13. 1) gives a somewhat 
new turn to the same. It says-— 
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Of this same speech mind is a quarter, sight is a quarter, 
hearing is a quarter, speech itself is the fourth quarter. 
What he thinks with the mind that he speaks with the 
speech ; etc. 

More developed in terminology is the following from the Sata- 
patha, x. 5. 2. 15 — 

And when he is asleep, he does not, by means of them, 
know of anything whatsoever, nor does he form any resolu- 
tion with his mind, or distinguish the taste of food with (the 
channel of) his speech, or distinguish any smell with (the channel 
of) his breath, neither does he see with his eye, nor hear with 
his ear, for those (vital airs) have taken possession of him. 
The several Upanishadic versions of the Prana-saiiivada or the 
“Disputation amonst the Faculties” will engage us in another 
chapter. Meditation or self-introspection, it is easy to assume, 
was the necessary condition for all psychological reflections of 
this sort. 

30 . The Real Problem of Philosophy Mooted, but Inade- 
quately Solved. — While trying to discover and set forth, after 
their own fashion, the workings of secret causes underneath the 
surface of things and of the mystic correspondences that knit to- 
gether the multiform personal and impersonal, animate and in- 
animate, smalland great potencies in Nature, so that everything 
in the universe could be viewed pahchusv adhikaraneshu : A dhilokam 
^ =A dhibhutam) , Adhijyotisham ( =A dhidaivaiam ) , Adhividyaw , 
( ===A dhiyajnam ) , Adhipyaja-m, Adhydtma-m ; or in accordance with 
its relations to the sphere of the physical world, the gods, the sac- 
rifice, the society, and the inner self, the Brahmanas were taking 
a great step in philosophy the full significance of which was 
understood and developed only in the subsequent period. By 
widening the scope of their polytheism they were, in other 
words, making a tentative approach to pantheism, which requires 
two conditions : that everything in the world be permeated by some 
divine principle, and that that principle be uniform. Both these 
ideas can be said to have been implicit in Brahmana speculations. 
Also, in their attempt to see correspondences where they would 
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not appear to the profane eye and through them to bridge over the 
gulf that there was between the positive, traditional, inexplicable 
datum or prescription of the ritual on the one hand, and the re- 
quirements of a rational or systematic view of the world and its 
appearances on the other, the thinkers of the period were, however 
dimly and hesitatingly, making an approach to a conception of the 
Absolute which harmonises the data of sense : an Absolute which 
includes and transcends all difference. From this it is just a step, 
on one side, to the Neti-Neti doctrine of the Upanishads and 
on the other to the self-evolving Prakriti of the Samkhyas. It is 
but fair to the thinkers of the day to point out here that what 
they discovered they themselves fully believed. It was no attempt 
to deliberately mislead the people. The sacrifice d la mode de 
Brahmanas was a living presence with power to bless or curse ; and 
scores of accredited stories were current and have been recorded 
describing how certain priests, Yajamanas, or kings came to power 
or to grief by following or ignoring the Brahmana prescriptions. The 
Brahmanas, it is true, claimed a monopoly in the science of inter- 
pretation. They delighted to weave together a thick net of riddles 
and obscurities around the dogma of the sacrifice with a view 
to keep profane eyes away from it. But when we consider the. 
heroic troubles that they took — by cultivating their powers of 
memory to a degree which is without a parallel in the whole 
history of the world — to preserve the holy scriptures and traditions 
intact, subordinating every other thing in life to the Svaclhyaya 
(the study of the Vedas), we ought to be charitable to them, if 
not actually grateful, for their single-minded devotion to a cause. 
We might even go further. The Brahmana teachers rarely claimed 
to lay down prescriptions on the basis of mere reason. They 
"saw” things and their relations, and merely reported them. 
Srautarshi Devabhaga, the Aitareya Brahmana goes on to tell us, 
(vii. 1)— ^ n-_;- 

had alone “ found out ” the (proper) way to divide the beast- 
victims (as portions for the Gods). But he departed from this 
world without declaring it to any one. Subsequently it was a 
super-human being who proclaimed it to Girija Babhravya 
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And from him the method continues to be learnt by the follow- 
ing generations. 

30. Extra-philosophical Issues Framed and Answered. — 
The inordinate desire to know and the impulse to question which 
was already in evidence in the hymns of the Rigveda and of which 
Atharva-veda x. 2 is perhaps as good an example as we could get 
anywhere in the Veda, and which later we find beautifully illustrated 
in the famous dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas (Kathopani- 
shad s I. i. 21-29), is also shared in no small measure by our Brah- 
mana seers ; but it was confined by them to the limited sphere of 
the sacrifice and its environments and not extended to embrace all 
possible questions under the sun. And whatever we might say to 
the framing of questions such as : (1) How can the raw and red cow 
yield hot, white milk ? (2) How can the bone-less semen produce 
creatures with bones ? (3) How is it that the same sacrifice sup- 
ports creatures with one row of teeth (e.g., cows) and those with 
two (e.g., horses) ? Or, (4) How many vessels conduct the sacrifice, 
who created them and with what material ? — and to the solutions 
offered for them, such as : (1) Because, the bright Agni has entered 
the cow. (2) Because, they drop gold-pieces into the ghee and offer 
bothTnto the fire. (3) Because, some oblations are thrown into the 
fire with a Rik in the beginning as Yajya, but only a Yajus for- 
mula afterwards, as Anuvakya (and these secure the cows), while 
other oblations are accompanied by the Rik recitation in the begin- 
ning as well as at the end (and these secure the horses) yet one 
thing is undeniable : It is this ratiocination that immediately led 
to the formulation of the sciences of grammar, metrics, phonetics, 
geometry, anatomy, astronomy, and mathematics, as also to the 
broader generalisations about plant and animal life or about the 
working of man’s body and mind and emotions, which we find recor- 
ded in these texts with a child-like naivete. There is in them, to be 
sure, neither the patient observation nor the careful experimentation 
of the rigorous scientist. It was all a matter of poetic or inspired 
imagination ; and if our modern science has proved the correct- 
ness of some of their findings, the credit for that should hardly 
be claimed for the theologue of the days gone by, for whom his 
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world was swayed more by magic and mystery than by any unfail- 
ing ' Law of Nature * as we now understand the term. 

31. -The Emotional and the Moral Side of the Sacrifice.— 
To perform some one of the larger Yagas correct to the smallest 
detail was a feat both for the patron who paid as also for the 
priests who officiated. And the same was true, mutatis mutcmdi, 
of the lesser daily offerings. The sacrificer, in performing the 
prescribed rites, fully believed that he was doing his own little 
bit for the regulation of the cosmos, which was in his f con- 
ception an embodiment or an illustration on a larger scale of 
the principle of sacrifice. It is easy to believe also that, in addi- 
tion to the satisfaction the sacrificer might have felt in thus form- 
ing an essential part of a complicated world-system, he obtained as a 
reward for a punctilious discharge of his nitya or naimiUika rites, that 
glow of piety that generally comes from a believing performance of 
the ritual. The vows prescribed prior to the Dlksha, during the con- 
tinuance of the sacrifice, and even after its conclusion, and which 
embraced most of the elementary moral duties, also, no doubt, 
helped to accentuate this glow ; and for one who understood the 
significance of the rites performed by or for him, and who believed 
in their efficacy, there were sure to occur, during the progress of 
the ceremony, several occasions when, face to face with the mighty 
powers above, below, and around him, the sacrificer’s emotions 
were really awakened to the highest pitch and he felt himself * in tune 
with the Infinite'. Popular emotion is also evoked by the presence 
of mere pomp and system and mystery, and we can well assume 
that some of the more elaborate forms of sacrifice, whenever and 
wherever performed, might have occasioned healthy and wide-spread 
emotions, leaving the people all the better for them. And yet, when 
all is said and done, we do not think that, with the possible excep - 
tion of Varum, any of the gods that took part in the sacrifice were 
consciously realised by the sacrificer or the priests or the people in 
general as high moral functionaries. Even the dread Varum 
was dreaded because he would not forgive us our ignorance of the 
true modes of worship or our unconscious failings in it. In 
spite of the emotional side of Brahmana sacrifice, it c an not 
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therefore be said that its moral side was strung to an equally 
higher pitch. 

32. The Summum Bonum of the Brahmanas.— What is the 
reward that the Brahmanas hold out to the pious sacrificer? There 
is, in the first place, the attainment of the definite desires for wealth, 
cattle, progeny, victory, fame, or pre-eminence, that the sacrificer 
had especially entertained. A sacrifice, properly performed, was 
never known to fail : the Brahmanas record numerous instances of 
success, but none of failure. Failures, when they came, were 
always due to some defects which could be remedied by ftrayas- 
chiitas (and the very large number of these prayaScMttas or expia- 
tory rites prescribed would lead one to the none-too-shrewd guess 
as to the existence of several failures and disappointments) ; but 
the defects had better not be allowed at all : ergo , the priest must 
be well trained, and well rewarded. In the next place, in view of the 
cosmic significance of the sacrifice, the individual sacrificer, felt him- 
self as more than an ordinary mortal: as in fact an ally of Prajapati, 
as constituting one community with the gods and the pious heroes 
of antiquity, — this communal partnership being indicated by the 
Rishi-name or Gotra which the Yajamana professed, and symbo- 
lised by the partaking, in company, of the holy food and drink 
after the gods had had their share. Community in food was 
believed to be productive of community in nature, and hence one 
had to be particular with whom he sat together for the meal. 
The sacrificer’s alliance with the gods, once firmly established 
here below, continued unabated even after his departure from this 
life, be it by the Archiradi(=Devayana) or by the Dhumadi (=Pit- 
riyana) path. The Scriptures, we might say, deal in fact more 
confidently and more liberally with the rewards of the next 
world which, in their conception, did not differ, except in quantity 
and duration, from the joys and pleasures of the world below. The 
Brahmanas— at any rate the more ancient of them— show no trace 
of dissatisfaction with the present, no tinge of pessimism. For the 
blessed, the hereafter was a continuation of one long life of enjoy- 
ment in the company of the Gods and the Manes, there being, 
according to the amount of the new entrant’s good Karman, a 
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gradation in the companionship : it being either Sayujyata or unity 
in friendship, Sctlokata or identity of residence, and Scitmata or 
perfect oneness of essence. - The doctrine of punarmrityu or second 
death — the doctrine of metempsychosis — is not clearly enunciated 
in the older texts, but occurs in Satapatha, ii. 3. 3. 8, and x. 4. 
3. 12, or Jaiminlya-Up. Br. iii. 28. 4. And it is in these newer texts 
alone that we meet with sentiments which seemed to disturb the 
smooth complacency of their life, such as the passage quoted by 
Sahkaracharya in his Bhashya to Vedanta-sutra iii. 4. 9— 

Knowing this very thing indeed the sages Kavasheyas said : 
“ For what purpose should we study (the scriptures), for what 
purpose should we sacrifice V ’ — With this very knowledge the 
learned ancients did not offer the Agnihotra. 

Compare also Brihadaranyaka iv. 4. 22 — 

Knowing this very thing the people of old did not wish for 
off-spring saying " What shall we do with off-spring, we who 
have this Self as our world ?”. 

But by the time these ideas came in, the real impulse for the 
existence of the Brahmanas had ebbed out, and their life-purpose 
practically accomplished. The Brahmanas were now face to face 
with a new development of thought : the Way of Knowledge was 
opening out, alluring men away from the Way of Works, and 
the transition to the Upanishadic Philosophy was thereby already 
being effected. 


CHAPTER THIRD 


TRANSITION FROM THE BRAHMANA TO THE 
- UPANISHAD PERIOD. 

1. The Limitations of Brahmana Speculations. — Underlying 
all the lucubrations of the Brahmanas subtle or simple, wise or other- 
wise, on the several points of ritual and practice discussed therein 
one cannot help detecting the presence of a feeling of uncertainty 
or arbitrariness and an effort at special pleading which, although 
capable perhaps of successfully hoodwinking the eyes of “those 
that came to pray,” need to be adequately accounted for. The 
Brahmanas, to be sure, claimed to be the proclaimers of newer — 
or at any rate purer — traditions in worship, and they might have 
felt at times diffident of securing ready and unquestioned assent 
to their ratiocinations, which, as we saw, were not particularly 
noted for any rigour of logic ; and their effort to turn the Yedic 
sacrifice into a world-principle on the basis of “ Bandhuta ” philo- 
sophy was not by its nature destined to win enduring allegiance of 
the people. Further, one must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Brahmanas essayed to give a picture of only a section of the Aryan 
society and of that section too of only a fragment of their religious, 
moral and intellectual life. The Srauta, Grihya and Dharma 
Sutras of a later date, as also some of the Akhyanas or stories and 
legends of the day that happen to be preserved in the regular epics 
as well as in works like the Brihaddevata, may— if used with 
caution— furnish additional light on certain other aspects of life 
during the Brahmana period. But the routine, day-to-day, domestic, 
economic, and political life of the people is not adequately 
reflected in these texts and has left no other reliable records be- 
hind. Consequently there was every chance of these Brahmana 
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speculations remaining for the major part unaffected by waves 
of popular opinion or lurking under-currents in thought, as also 
by those inevitable questionings, agitations and aspirations of the 
soul which were bound, in time, to disturb the harmony of life in 
ways more than one. The priestly ratiocinations, just because 
they had a very limited scope and did not go far and deep enough, 
were not accordingly capable any longer of fully satisfying that 
thirst for knowledge which they themselves had engendered. And 
as free metaphysical speculations could not, like the knowledge of 
the sacrificial technique, be kept for ever the monopoly of a class 
or a caste, it was not very long before the need was felt of recog- 
nising and perchance of effecting a compromise with the earnest, 
vigorous, and soul-stirring teachers outside the pale of orthodox 
Brahmanism, who now took to denouncing ritualism with unmi- 
tigated emphasis. Scoffers and unbelievers, non-worshippers and 
desperate hedonists (Sisnadevah, literally, phallic worshippers) were 
of course not unknown to the pre-Brahmana period ; and as the 
Aryan invaders of the late Yedic period got more and more into 
the interior of India, vanquishing the original or earlier occupants 
of the country and incorporating them, in course of time, within 
the fold of Aryanism, such a root-and-branch opposition from a sec- 
tion of them to the Brahmana cult of sacrifice was not inconceivable. 
And as we approach towards the threshold of the Upanishadic 
period this opposition naturally gains in volume, leaving its dis- 
tinct mark upon the sacerdotal and theological speculations of 
the day. 

2. The New Ideas : (i) Bhakti or Devotion.— Some of these 
'* heretic ” or “ heterodox ” views the Brahmanas, it would seem, 
were themselves most anxious to incorporate into their own sacri- 
ficial system by reason, it is clear, of. their growing value and 
vogue. One of the most important of these is the idea of Bhakti 
or devotion as centering round some specific god or gods, and 
finding expression not so much in the manifold elaborateness of 
the ritual of worship as in the psychological mood with which the 
same is offered. We cannot of course say that this was a thing 
entirely unknown to the Yedic times, particularly in connection 
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with god Varuna ; but Vanina no longer figured in the Brahmanas 
with his Once august and serene majesty, while the other gods of 
the Brahmana period were too much weighed down by over-weening 
ritualism. In contrast to them stands out the figure of the terrific 
Rudra, euphemistically called Siva (beneficent), who is generally 
regarded as being an Aryanised form of some local godling wor- 
shipped by the (non-Aryan) predecessors of the Aryans in India, 
his worship having probably once extended far beyond the limits 
of Indies, proper. The younger Vedas and the Brahmanas in par- 
ticular already raise him to very nearly, though not quite, the posi- 
tion that he enjoys at a later period. Some of the later Brahmanas 
even draw him into the all-embracing net of their sacrifice ; but 
originally his cult must have been a menace to the Brahmana 
ritualism. The same remark applies with some modifications to 
the case of God Vishnu. Here then, we might say, was the earliest 
and crudest beginning of that doctrine of Bhakti or single-minded 
devotion to a specific object of worship, which is in evidence, in 
no small measure, in the later Upanishads and particularly in the 
Epics. Its eventual tendency was against the cult of the sacrifice, 
though there is a danger in over-emphasising this inherent incom- 
patibility. We must not look for too much of logical consistency 
in the beliefs of a people. The attitude of the earlier Brahmana 
texts towards these gods was for the most part halting and their 
compromise with them a patch-work,, which was not in this its 
present form destined to produce any enduring results. But the 
presence in these texts of an infusion of Rudra or Siva worship is 
significant as indicating the anxiety of the Brahmanas to admit 
into, and assimilate with, their own system such of the newer gods 
and cults as were important and capable of assimilation. 

3. (ii) Penance and Asceticism.— Prior to each act of crea- 
tion Prajapati was belieVed to have practised penance (tap as), 
and the gods, face to face with some obstacle or difficulty, we are 
told, u archantaS sratnyanas ch&fuh — went on worshipping and 
toiling.” Again, prior to and during the continuance of the 
sacrifice a disciplinary life more or less exacting was always en- 
joined upon the sacrificer ; and during the stage of studenthood, 
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the pupil who lived with his preceptor for a number of years was 
expected to do menial work of all kinds and to undergo a rigorous 
training both of body and of mind. Yet the idea of a whole-hearted 
life of mere penance, or of meditation in the recesses of some moun- 
tain away from the haunts of the people was, we might say, essen- 
tially foreign to the religious code of the Brahmanas, who, on the 
contrary, call upon the pious householder to perform the Agni- 
hotra to the very end of his days. However, in the later Brah- 
mana texts we do find a life of penance in the forest recognised 
and recommended, and we have texts — called the Aranyakas or 
forest-portions— that seem to have been specially designed for 
the purpose. Yet all this could not have been merely a natural 
development from the premises inherent in Brahmanism. To 
abjure all interests in life, to turn our back upon the world and its 
associations, and to step out of the house into a life of houseless- 
ness with a view to meditate upon the highest reality underlying 
worldly appearances, presupposes not only a dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing code of ethics and religion, but a positive, external 
and irresistible impulse for that life in the shape of verified testi- 
mony and example of crowds of monks and ascetics leading such 
wandering life. This seems to have been the case actually at this 
period. Compare passages like Brihad. Up., iv. 4. 22— 

Desirous of regarding their very Atman as a ( self-sufficient ) 
world in itself, the mendicants step out into the life of house- 
lessness. The ancients knowing this very fact desired not off- 
spring, saying "What shall we do with offspring— -we who have 
in this Atman our world {loka)V‘ They, verily, rising above 
the desire for son, the desire for wealth, and the desire for 
worlds, lived a mendicant life. 

Also, Mundaka i. 2. n — v 

They who practise austerity and faith in the forests, the peace- 
ful knowers who live a beggar’s life, etc. 

The story of Yajnavalkya renouncing his two wives and all the 
worldly interests, saying, "lam about to wander forth from this 
(A§rama), My dear,” is quite familiar; and other instances of 
people, well-situated in life, deliberately turning their back upon 
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their homes in the pure interest of the knowledge of highest reality 
are not very far to seek. Subsequently the Buddhistic texts describe 
and enumerate different orders of ascetics affecting all manner of 
strange practices and modes of worship or tapas ; and it is too 
much to believe that the sudden appearance of these wandering 
swarms of ascetics was normal and a mere outgrowth of the life of 
sacrifice enjoined in the Brahmanas, It is more natural to sup- 
pose that we have here to do with a contact of the Aryans of the 
Brahmana period with peoples of a. different culture whom they 
encountered in the course of their march into the interior of India. 
These people might have been reduced to homelessness by the con- 
quering Aryans, or — and this is just as likely — they might not have 
reached a stage beyond that of a nomad, mountaineering life. 
Such people are not extinct in India even up to the present day. 
And it is surely not too much to credit these people with strange 
practices and modes of worship which, when taken over into the 
fold of Aryanism, might have, in the fullness of time, evolved into 
what came to be known as the '‘ Yoga." The Brahmanas show an 
inordinate thirst for knowledge and had a capacity to assimilate 
almost everything into their system and to assign to it its own 
place and period, — in due subordination always to the all-impor- 
tant doctrine of sacrifice. And when the bulk of the people be- 
came forcibly impressed by the strange and mysterious ways and 
practices of these wandering ascetics, the Brahmanas could not 
have long remained unaffected by the Zeit-geist. 

4. (iii) Transmigration of the Soul.— There also took place, 
towards the end of the Brahmana period, an evolution in the 
doctrine of transmigration. The ultimate origins of this doctrine 
continue to be yet a matter of controversy. Boyer has maintain- 
ed that the doctrine already existed in the Rigveda and the older 
Brahmana texts. And apart from the question of the correct 
interpretation of the specific passages from the Rigveda adduced 
in support, we could say this much that, if men are seen to pray 
for immortality in the world of the Gods, that presupposes a possi- 
ble shorter stay in that world and then a return. And further if 
the dead need food and other offerings, and feel hunger and thirst, 
n [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. z\ 
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there is no reason why they should be exempt from death, and con- 
sequently from a return to this life. That the father is born again 
in his own son is an ancient idea ; and if there is a gradation in the 
Kaunas and Yagas performed in this life, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that there is a corresponding gradation in the fruits of 
them enjoyable in the next world : all should not be assigned an 
equally enduring life of happiness and felicity in , the World of the 
Blessed. Then, in the next place, that there is a soul in man and 
similar spirits in trees, plants, birds, animals, etc., and that they are 
all capable of remaining dissociated from their outward trappings, 
is an old prevailing belief of the Vedic period. And while there 
were the tribal totems suggesting the habitation of a man's spirit 
in specific trees or animals, subsequently, with the elaboration of 
the magico-sacerdotal theory of the innumerable inward correspon- 
dences in things, and with the facile identifications like that of the 
Yajamana with the pasu (beast) or with the pfasfara (grass), it is 
not very unreasonable to imagine that the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis could not have delayed very long in the coming. With the 
given premises the step was easy enough to take, was the most 
natural that could have been taken. And yet how common it is 
to find in the history of human civilisation that, with the premises 
all complete, just the ergo has been very long in the coming, and 
sometimes does not come at all ! Consequently, after it has been 
made very probable that a doctrine like that of the transmigration 
of the soul was implicit in the Vedic or at any rate in the early 
Brahmana speculation, the. possibility of its being at this period 
placed on a distinctive basis by an acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of some other peoples is not or need be ruled out absolutely. 
The essential Aryan contribution to the full-fledged dogma of 
transmigration came, however, first from their belief in panthe- 
ism or panpsychism, which made it possible for the soul to inhabit 
not some specific totems only, but almost everything in the ani- 
mate and inanimate creation ; and secondly, from their theory of 
Karma which regulated the soul's wanderings and gave the dogma 
a moral back-ground. The doctrine of the Five Fires given in 
Brahmana passages like Jaiminlya Brahmana iii, 14, 1 ff. and also 



* not however a necessary corollary from that doctrine, Ho sensible 
man could object to the punishment — may be, by an endless suc- 
cession of births on the lower plane— of the non-worshipping sin- 
ners, But if a pious believer is satisfied with his present lot, and 
is told that, by virtue of his Karma, he is to have another lease of 
a similar or even a better life, there is no reason why he should 
s eek liberation or mukti from his Samsam or round of existence. 
But we have indications that at this time men's faith in the efficacy 
of the sacrifice was being gradually undermined, and that all was 
not well with the old religious system. For, once the prescriptions 
for correct modes of worship had been laid down and the hated 
Asura ritual chased out of the Aryan fold, there no longer remained, 
strictly speaking, any raison d’ eire for the further continuation 
of the Brahmana activity. And it was inevitable that there 
should creep in, with the lapse of time, abuses, bitter school-rival- 
ries, greed, and disbelief. Sacerdotalism was certain, under the 
circumstances, to have been weighed and found wanting : it was 
not any longer expected to hold its own when faced with the at- 
tractive world-theories and the strange and new-fangled dogmas 
enunciated by the Aryan as well as non-Aryan " heretics " of the 
day. There was something grand and inspiring in their search 
for " Brahman ” or the ultimate cause and goal of existence, some- 
thing to attract and ensnare the imagination, which no profound 
prescriptions — backed by equally profound reasonings d la mode de 
Brahmanas — were capable of accomplishing. A struggle between 
the two was inevitable. 
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6. The Compromise of the Aranyakas between the Old 
and the New Thought. — However, the actual course of the strug- 
gle between the older and the newer views of life is for the most 
part hidden from us. What we do have is a full picture of Brah- 
manism before the struggle and of the same Brahmanism after the 
struggle, when it succeeded in inducing a large number of the 
exponents of the newer dogmas into making a compromise. Brah- 
manism even went to the length of incorporating the newer doc- 
trines into the Scriptures, giving them a place on a par with the older 
texts on condition that these newer doctrines would not impugn 
the authoritativeness of the older canon and of the philosophy of 
sacrifice. This was effected by formulating the theory of the 
" A&ramas ” or stages of life, of which there seem to have been only 
three at first — student, householder, and forester — the fourth, the 
recluse, being added subsequently. If the newer philosophy was 
willing to allow full scope to the cult of the Vedic sacrifice during 
the first two stages, then Brahmanism was prepared to give, in the 
case of those duly qualified for the task, full scope for abstract 
.meditation on Brahman and on the other problems of life as pro- 
pounded by the new school. This compromise, so far as it went, 
was largely successful, because the new ideas for the most part 
fell in a line with those already to a certain extent developed by 
Brahmanism. In fact, it can be safely asserted that amongst the 
new ideas occurring in the Upanishads there is hardly one that 
is not implicit in, and logically deducible from, the ideas present 
in the different portions of the Brahmanas. Thus the continuity 
of tradition was maintained ; and this circumstance was given an 
outward expression inasmuch as the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, 
and the Upanishads were made to constitute parts of one whole 
revealed text. The same end was likewise accomplished by laying 
a renewed emphasis upon what the Bhagavadglta (iv. s8ff.) aptly 
calls Svadhyaya- and Jhdna- and Dhydna Yajhas, or scriptural 
and contemplative sacrifices (compare what was said above, p. 51, 
about Yajhakratus ) in place of the actual Dravyamaya sacrifices 
of the texts : compare, for this aspect of the matter, passages like 
the following (Chhandogya Up., iii. 17. iff.) — - 
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When a man (who is a sacrificer) hungers, thirsts, and ab- 
stains from pleasures, that is the Diksha (or initiatory rite). 

. . . Penance, liberality, righteousness, kindness, and truthfulness : 
these form the dakskinas (gifts to the priests) ; etc. 

The same view is inculcated also in the Vasishtha DharmaSastra, 
xxx. 8, where we are told that fey performing — 
a mental sacrifice at which meditation is the fire, truthfulness 
the fuel, patience the oblation, modesty the sacrifical spoon, 
abstention from injuring life the sacrifical cake, contentment 
the sacrificial post, and [a promise of] safety to ail beings which 
is hard to keep the reward given to the priests, a wise man 
goes to heaven. 

This, to be sure, is not exactly a new 7 thought of the Aranyakas or 
the Upanishads, seeing that we already have many passages of a 
like import in the Brahmanas. For instance, compare Satapatha 
Brahmana xi. 3. 1. 1 ff. — 

Now as to this Janaka of Videha once asked Yajnavalkya, 
“ Knowest thou the Agnihotra, Yajnavalkya ?” “ I know it, 
O King/’ he said. — “ What is it ?” “ Milk indeed.' 5 — “ If there 
were no milk, wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice ?” " With 
rice and barley.' 5 — “ If there were 110 rice and barley, where- 
with wouldst thou sacrifice ? 55 "With what other herbs there 
are. 55 — " If there were no other herbs, wherewith wouldst 
thou sacrifice ? 55 " With fruit of trees. 5 ’ — “ If there were no 
fruit of trees wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice? 55 “ With water. 55 
— “If there were no water, wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice? 5 
He spoke, “ Then, indeed, there would be nothing whatsoever 
here ; and yet there would be offered— -the truth in faith.” 
“ Thou dost know the Agnihotra, Yajnavalkya : I give thee one 
hundred cows, 55 said Janaka. 

Yet the Aranyakas might have emphasised this tendency and to 
that extent freed men, for a part of their life, from too absolute a 
bondage to sacrificial worship. Finally, the Aranyakas laid stress 
upon the necessity of penance and meditation as a pre-requisite for 
the realisation of the Brahman or the highest reality, prescribing for 
the purpose several Uftasanqs or courses of concentered medi- 
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tation upon specific symbols as representing and impersonating the 
Highest Absolute, And as some of these symbols, at any rate, 
came directly from the sacrifices in the Brahmanas, the opposition 
between the dogma of Karma and the dogma of Jnana was to 
that extent somewhat palliated. The Aranyakas {of which there 
are, ignoring the Brihadaranyaka, only three extant : the Aitareya, 
the Kauslutaki, and the Taittirlya) are generally believed to have 
been instrumental in bringing about this result ; and although the 
actual chronological relation implied herein can no longer be main- 

f 

tained, it has nevertheless to be admitted that the Aranyakas, 
taken as a whole, do place a special emphasis upon the different 
ideas leading to the compromise that we have above enumerated. 

7. ; The Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads.— 
The work which the Aranyakas partly accomplished was taken 
over by the Upanishads. The Brahmanas had insisted already 
upon the Way of Works as constituting the summum bonum of 
man. Then came the revolt of the “ heretics ” which set the 
post-Brahmana world a-thinldng as to the exact relations that 
ought to subsist between Ivarma and Jnana. The Aranyakas, in 
the spirit of true reform, tried to reconcile the two in such a manner 
that the Way of Works might be maintained and yet subordinated 
to the Way of Knowledge — an attempt which found its fulfilment 
in the Upanishads. Although therefore the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads may be said, in a sense, to constitute a “ revolt ” 
against the old Brahmana way of belief and practice, still when we 
consider that neither the Aranyakas nor the Upanishads entirely 
negated the way of ritualism but only subsumed it under the Way 
of Knowledge, we cannot say that either of them, in the form in 
which we have them before us, aimed at the destruction of the 
hypothesis put forth by the Brahmanas. Nor can we entirely 
separate from one another the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, or the 
Upanishad texts in such a way as to prove that the lines of 
cleavage between them were absolute or fore-intended. In fact, 
from the Brahmanas through the Aranyakas to the Upanishads 
we find that there is a natural carrying out of an Idea the germs 

of which were already present iri the Brahmanas themselves. 
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is thus necessary, when we come to treat of the full significance of 
the Upanishads for philosophy, to take the Upanishadic passages 
which bear upon particular problems along with analogous passages 
from the Brahmanas or the Aranyakas so as to set the Upanishadic 
texts in a proper perspective and environment. All these tests 
it will be necessary for us to distribute chronologically into such 
convenient groups as may be made possible by the help of tests 
similar to those already utilised in the case of the Veda and the 
Brahmanas, after which we may give a brief characterisation of the 
style and method of Upanishadic argumentation as well as their 
motif and life-purpose. An investigation such as this would form 
the necessary preliminary to an analytico-critical and, later, to a 
synthetico-historical, presentation of Upanishadic philosophy. 

8. Chronology of the Upanishads. — Between two to three 
hundred texts calling themselves f< Upanishads ” have been hand- 
ed down to us. Their number is by no means fixed and is even 
being added to with each Search for Mss. The Muktikopanishad 
gives a list of 108 Upanishads ; Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, got some 50 Upanishads translated into 
Persian at Delhi between the years 1656-57 ; Narayana, a few cen- 
turies earlier, wrote Dipikas on an equal number ; Sahkarananda 
(cir. 1300) in his Atmapurana draws upon some 24 leading up- 
anishads for giving his summary of Vedanta teaching; Sankara- 
charya, in the eighth century, in his Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutras, 
quotes 13 Upanishads that can be definitely identified ; while 
the Upanishad texts which the Vedanta Sutras discuss, according to 
the concurrent testimony of the several Bhashyakaras, come from 
at least 8 Upanishads. The texts common to these groups and 
possessing a fair claim to antiquity are : Chhandogya, Brihada- 
ranyaka, Katha, Ii§a, Aitareya, Taittirlya, Mundaka, KaushltaM, 
Kena, and Pra§na, with Svetasvatara, Mandukya and Maitrayanl 
(Maitri) forming a second list, and the recently discovered Sans- 
krit originals of the Bashkala, Chhagaleya, Arsheya, and Saunaka 
perhaps forming a third. It is also necessary that we should 
discuss in this place, along with the Upanishad texts just mentioned, 
such passages from the Brahmanas and Aranyakas as hap- 
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pen not to be styled “ Upanishads ” but as have, in their style 
and contents, a fair claim to be ranked with the Upanishads 
proper. Now the question is, how are we to arrange these 
twenty-odd texts in historical sequence ? The usually accepted 
tests for a relative chronology of the Upanishads are these : 
(i) The name of the Upanishad and the Veda to which it belongs, 
the older texts being named after some Sakha of the Rig, Sama, 
and Yajur Vedas and the newer ones from either the initial 
word of the Upanishad or the teacher or the theme, or .from a 
(fictitious) Sakha of the Atharva-veda. (2) The style, language and 
form of the Upanishad, the older ones occasionally preserving the 
inflection, vocabulary, and syntax of the Brahmana texts while the 
newer approach the Classical usage. ' (3) The same holds true of the 
similes, symbols, and illustrations, those in the older texts being 
tinged with ritualism and possessing the old Brahmana penchant 
for fancy etymologies, mystic enigmas, and indentifications on the 
basis of BandhiM. (4) In the same way the older texts assign 
priority to the sacrificial gods Indra and Agni, enter into exegesis 
d la mode de Brahmanas of Vedic passages introduced formally as 
such, and in internal arrangement they form a congeries of short 
discursive speculations on detached topics void of a definite plan, 
unity and consistency. (5) According to Deussen the older Upa- 
nishads are written in prose in the fashion of the Brahmanas, 
which, later, was dropped for verse, the metre being at first more 
archaic and irregular. (6) According to Oldenberg the older Upa- 
nishads exhibit the influence of the Brahmana idea of the sacrifice 
as sympathetic magic in that they introduce, in places the most 
unexpected, now a magical charm or even imprecation, now some 
vraia or disciplinary code as a probationary qualification, now a 
mystic phrase or symbol under which the Supreme Deity or the 
Highest Reality should be correctly conceived and worshipped 
(up-j-as), and at all places a phalasruti or a reward of the most 
profuse kind to the believing disciple — ya evam veda, (7) The spe- 
cific mention of countries, rivers, mountains, peoples, cities, social 
customs and the like, where they are capable of being used for rela- 
tive or absolute chronology. (8) Inter-quotations, cross-references. 
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and analogies of words and ideas in the different Upanishad texts 
or sections of them, (g) And finally, ideological development, 
this last test being admittedly subjective and therefore unreliable 
if used by itself in contradiction to the previous tests. 

9 . Deussen’s Four Periods.— As is well known Deussenhas 
arranged the Upanishads into four chronological groups as under 

I. Ancient Prose Upanishads III. Later Prose Upanishads 

1. Brihadaranyaka n. Pra§na 

2 . Chhandogya 12. Maitrayanl(ya) or Maitri 

3. Taittirlya 13. Mandukya 

4. Aitareya 

5. Kaushitaki IV. Atharvana Upanishads 

6. Kena or Talavakara A. Samnyasa Upanishads 

II. Early Metrical Upanishads B. Yoga Upanishads 

7. Kathaka or Katha C. Samanya-Vedanta Up. 

8. Isa or Kavasya D. Saiva Upanishads 

9. Sveta§vatara E. Vaishnava Upanishads 

10. Mahanarayana F.Bakta & minor sectarian Up. 

These conclusions of Deussen cannot now be accepted in their en- 
tirety. His evaluation of Mahanarayana and Kaushitaki is fre- 
quently challenged, as also his predilection for the Mayavada which 
he interprets in the sense of Kantian philosophy and which makes 
him trace a line of ideological development which “ beginnt 
mit einem kuhnen und schroffen Idealismus, und von diesem dutch 
die Siufefi des Pantheismus, Kosmogonismus, und Theismus schliess- 
lich zum Atheismus des jspateren- Samkhyam, und endlich zum 
Apsy chismus des j lingeren Buddhismus, fuhrt.” Moreover, Deus- 
sen admits that even the Brihadaranyaka contains interpolated 
passages fes in iv. 4) which belong to the second period, while he 
concedes the possibility of shorter Upanishad texts having pre- 
ceded the Brihadaranyaka, although they may no longer be extant. 
Recently, F. O. Schrader to whom we owe the discovery of the lost 
Sanskrit originals of the four Upanishads above mentioned (p. 87), 
accepting Deussen's periods, has claimed that the new Upanishads 
discovered by him are to be placed within “ that doubtlessly long 
period of time which separates the ancient prose from the first 
12 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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metrical Upanishads.” Finally, the merely external difference bet- 
ween the four periods, viz. prose or verse, unless used in conjunction 
with other more vital differences, does not in our opinion deserve 
that exaggerated importance which Deussen assigns to it. It be- 
comes in any case necessary to attempt a fresh chronological group- 
ing of the texts before us after distributing the longer and the 
composite texts amongst them into units, the relative chronology 
of each such unit, where possible, being arrived at independently. 

10 . Structural and Critical Notes on the, Upanishadic 
Texts. — The various texts that have supplied the material for the 
rearing up of the Upanishadic philosophy we intend in what fol- 
lows to distribute into self-sufficient sub-units, bringing out in 
passing the relation of each such unit with the others in the light 
of the tests above enumerated — and especially the last two of 
them. Thereafter we will attempt a tabular statement of the 
same in more or less tentative chronological groups, as was attempt- 
ed — with a lesser array of detail — in the case of the Brahmanas. 
It is only then that we could advantageously enter upon a 
critical study of the contents of the Upanishads. The order in 
which pie Upanishads will be treated below is that of the 
traditional Muktika canon, which, as being the most familiar 
one, is best to begin with. 

{£) ISa Upanishad : The Upanishad is too small for being sub- 
divided into yet smaller units. It is extant in two recensions, the 
Kanva and the Madhyamdina, the former giving precedence to 
the Vidya-Avidya triplet and the latter to the Sambhuti-Asam- 
bhuti triplet, from which circumstance it is an easy inference 
that the Kanva recension originally gave only the Vidya-Avidya 
triplet and the Madhyamdina only the Sambhuti-Asambhuti 
triplet ; and it is probably for this reason that in the present blend- 
reading we find that the extra triplet taken over in each case 
occupies a secondary position. The last four verses of the Upani- 
shad recur in Brihadaranyaka v. 15, but it is impossible to say 
to which text they originally belonged. Stanzas 4 and 8 seem to 
be quotations, not introduced as such, from some unidentifiable 
source, Brihadaranyaka iv. 4. 10 and 11 appear to be later than 
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I§a 9 and 3 respectively. — As an appendix to the Samhita its 
metrical form was inevitable and need not be an argument 
against its antiquity as compared with the Brihadaranyaka, 
which forms part of a Brahmanic exegesis on the same Samhita. 
As its theme is a compromise between the path of sacrifice follow- 
ed by orthodox Brahmanism and the path of renunciation and 
meditation on Atman professed by the newer school, it can well 
be assigned to a somewhat earlier phase of the struggle than is 
commonly supposed. As heading the Muktika canon it can 
even be one of our earliest of Upanishads. 

(2) Kena Upanishad: The first two sections of this Upanishad 
which are metrical in form make up a unit distinct from the 
second unit consisting of the last two sections which are in prose. 
The first unit sets forth Brahman as the basis and agent of all 
inner or functional activity, while the second sets forth the^same 
Brahman as the basis and agent of all outward or physical mani- 
festations of power— both well-known modes of the Upanishadic 
approach to the problem of the Real, the former being peculiar to 
the " new ** philosophy, while the latter was the legitimate deduc- 
tion from the premises of the older "Bandhuta” philosophy ; 
and it is likely that when the two units were welded together a 
transition from the one to the other was provided for by the 
last stanza of section 2. Form and idiom vouch for the priority 
of unit 2 over unit 1. The thought in Kena i. 2 is more deve- 
loped than that in Chhandogya viii. 12. 4, bnt as compared 
with Brihadaranyaka iv. 4. 14 and iv. 4. 18 Kena i. 13 and i. 2 
seem to be more original and primitive. 

(3) Katha Upanishad : The two Adhyayas of this Upanishad 
form two distinct units, each consisting of three Vallis. This 
follows from (1) the inner contradictions between the two Adhya- 
yas [e.g. the series in I. 3. 10-11 as against that in II. 3. 7-8] ; (2) 
the frequency of quotations in the second Adhyaya, some of 
them actually from the earlier Vallis of the same Upanishad ; (3) 
the developed Yoga and eschatology of the second Adhyaya as 
compared with the first ; (4) the absence of plan or unity in the 
contents of the second Adhyaya as contrasted with the orderly 
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presentation of material in the first, as maybe evident from the 
all-to disconnected philosophical problems mooted in the vari- 
ous parts of the same and its equally disconnected answers ; and 
(5) the concluding winding up and phalairuti at the end of the 
earlier chapter. Besides there may have been shorter additions 
here and there (as of II. 3. 16-17 or II. 3. 18 or I. 16-18) made 
still later. The first unit can further be thrown into two sub- 
units : (a) I. r and 2 ; (b) I. 3 ; and there seems to have intervened 
a greater gap between these two sub-units than between units 1 
and 2, the latter of these being merely of the nature of an incon- 
sequential appendix belonging to a time when, as Deussen 
observes, “men had already begun to coin the gold of Upani- 
shadic thought into isolated metrical maxims.” The Nachike- 
tas story as given in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 11. 8. r ff.) 
speaks of three boons, but its second and third questions and 
their corresponding replies refer to the same Nachiketa Fire 
with a play upon the name Na-chiketas. As contrasted with 
this ritualistic tone typical of Brahmana speculation is the pre- 
dominently philosophic turn given to the same story in our 
Upanishad, though it is not necessary on that account to suppose 
that the philosophical part of the story had an independent earlier 
existence as compared with the ritualistic part. A passage like 
II. 2. 6 where Yama seems about to commence his answer to the 
query of Nachiketas in I. r. 20 about the state of the soul after 
death at times suggests the possibility of the last three Vallis, 
prefaced with an appropriate prologue, constituting another in- 
dependent version of the Upanishad ; but we must ultimately 
concede that the philosophical value of the poem cannot be seri- 
ously disturbed by the attempts of the antiquarian or the litera- 
ry critic to probe into the authenticity, the relevancy, and the 
interrelation of the passages in the received text. — The Upani- 
shad contains many quotations apparently taken from a source 
from which the Brihadaranyaka also quotes. The metre of the 
SvetaSvatara is more developed than that of the Katha in com- 
mon or analogous passages. For the rest, a minute comparison 
of the passages would reveal the following relations 
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Katha I. 2. 5 earlier than Mundaka I. 2. 8 ; 

— — I. 2. 20 (philosophical reading) earlier than &veta§va- 

tara iii. 20 (theological reading) ; 

— — — — -II. 2, 13 earlier than SvetaSvatara vL 13 * 

II. 2. 15 earlier than Sveta§vatara vi. 14 ; and 

II. 3. g earlier than SvetaSvataraiii. 13, iv. 17 and 20. 

Also — 

Katha 1 . 1. 3 later than !§a 3 ; 

1 . 2. 23-24 later than Mundaka III. 2. 3 ; 

; — II. 1. 5 later than. Brihadaranyaka ii. 5 * ; 

— — — -II, 2. 15 later than Mundaka II. 2. 10 ; 

— — —II. 3. 3 later than Taittirlya ii. 8 ; 

II. 3. 14 later than Brihadaranyaka iv. 4. 7 ; and 

II. 3. 16 later than Chhandogya viii. 6. 6. 

{4) Pra§na Upanishad : Deussen has assigned this Upanishad to 
a distinctly late period; but the large admixture of Vedic 
quotations and ritualistic images and identifications (see espe- 
pecially PraSna iv) and the more or less inconsequential— if not 
actually inconsistent — eschatological and other ideas found in the 
different portions of the Upanishad (e.g. PraSnas i and v) are 
perhaps an indication of a somewhat relatively higher antiquity. 
The six Pra§nas form a philosophic unity *. they are not discon- 
nected as one would be inclined to think at first sight ; and the 
change in the sequence of the questions* so that the person last 
named asks the first question and the one first named the last 
question, seems to be intentional so as to gradually lead the 
learner from the highest entity in the outer world to the 
supreme essence within one's self, after he has qualified himself 
for it duly by meditation. The Upanishad therefore does not 
admit of a distribution into sub-units. The nucleus for most 
of the Prainas is the concluding metrical summary or verse- 
quotation, probably traditionally ascribed to the sage Pippa- 
lada. Sahkaracharya's remark at the commencement of his Bha- 
shya on the Upanishad —MantroMasyarthasya vistaramvadidam 
Brahmanam probably refers to this circumstance. Compare in 
this connection the last two staqzas of PraSna iv with the *e- 
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dundant relative in the repeated pada in iv. io — vedayate yas tn 
scmmya ; as also how the ayati of iii. 12 has been changed into 
aydti in iii. 1. The enumeration of the indriyas or faculties and 
their objects in iv. 2 and of elements and their subtle maims and 
of the functions of the mind in iv, 8 is quite elaborate ; while 
the allegory of the supremacy of Prana in Prasna ii, as compared 
with the versions in Chhandogya i. 2 and v. 1, Brihadaranyaka 
i. 3andvi. i, Sankhayana Aranyaka ix. 2-7, Aitareya Aranyaka 
II. 1. 4, and Kaushltaki Up. ii. 14, is rather bald and inartistic, 
which can mean that it is early ; but does probably mean that it is 
rather late. The function assigned in iii. 9 to Udana, the fruit 
claimed for Pranavopasana in v, 5, and the statements about the 
two Paths made in i. 9 fl are somewhat at variance with the 
usual Vedantic. ideas. The cosmology of the first PraSna is 
peculiar to the Upanishad, and its whole line of speculation 
seems to have been evolved outside the normal philosophic circle. 
A comparison of individual passages gives the following results— 
Pra&ia vi. 4 later than Mundaka II. 1. 3 ; and 
iii. 9 later than Katha I. 3. 13. 

(5) Mundaka Upanishad ; The loose metrical structure of this 
Upanishad with its several rhythmic prose passages and passages 
that can be called neither prose nor poetry are a fitting ex- 
ternal expression for that inconsistent freedom of thought- and 
that halting, hesitating fulfilment of a half-preconceived unity 
of plan and purpose, which all have agreed to find in the Upani- 
shad. The entire text partakes of an epigonal character as 
would be evident from the contradictory cosmogonic theories it 
puts forth (I. t. 6-9, 1. 2, 1, 1. 2. 3h., etc,), from the enumeration of 
the Para and Apara Vidyas, or from the use of a word like 
Vedanta in III. 2. 6. Consequently it would be in vain to seek 
to discover inner strata in it. Deussen regards 1. 1. 8 to 1.2. 13 as 
an interpolation or, at any rate, as a parallel recension of the in- 
troduction to the Upanishad, but that is perhaps going too far. 
The probable interpolated passages are I. 2. 4. ( eteshu in I. 2. 5 
referring to lokah ini. 2. 3), and III. 2. 3-4 (which disturb the con- 
text). Otherwise the whole Upanishad belongs to one period. 



That period is however distinctly secondary. The Upanishad 

as a whole is later than Chhandogya as would be plain by a 

critical examination of the following passages — 

Mundaka I. 2. 10 and Chhandogya v. 10. iff ; 

II. 1. 5 and Chhandogya v. 3-10 (Panchagni- V idy a ) ; 

II. 2. 7 and Chhandogya iii. 14. 2 and viii. 1. 1 ; 

II. 2. 11 and Chhandogya vii. 25. 1 ; 

III. r. 3 and Chhandogya vii. 26. 2 ; 

— III. i. 4 and Chhandogya vii. 15. 4 ; 

* 

III. 1. 4 and Chhandogya vii. 25 ; and 

III. 1. 10 and Chhandogya viii. 2. 

The Upanishad stands midway between the first and second 
Adhyayas of the Katha, a critical comparison of allied passages 
yielding the following results : — 

Mundaka I. 2. 8 later than Katha I. 2. 5 ; 

III. 1. 1 later than Katha I. 3. 1 ; 

III. 2. 3-4 later than Katha II. 2. 23 ; while 

II. 2. 10* earlier than Katha II. 2. 15! 

The Upanishad as a whole is earlier than Mahanarayana and 
Maitrayanl, its relation to other Upanishads being as under : — 
Mundaka I. 1. 7 later than Brihadaranyaka ii. 1. 20 ; 

II. 2. 5f and 9 later than Brih. iii. 8. 7 and iv. 4. 16 ; 

II. 1. 3 earlier than PraSna vi. 4 ; 

III. 2. 8 perhaps later than Pra&na vi. 5 ; 

II. 2. 10 earlier than SvetaSvatara vi. 14 ; and 

— III. 1. 1 f . — SvetaSvatara iv. 6-7, 

(6) Mandukya Upanishad : This Upanishad, although bearing the 
name of a Sakha of the Rigveda, is generally recognised as be- 
longing to the Atharvaveda. Whether the Upanishad has sup- 
planted an earlier Upanishad of the same Sakha it is impossible 
to say. In form and contents it appears to be almost the last 
of the great Upanishads of the older canon. It is extremely 
laconic in style and cryptic in the formulation of its thought, 
therein resembling more a product of the Sutra period than any- 

* Probably the source of both Katha and Svet&Svatara. 

| “Otam cha protam cha" idea. 
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thing else. The fact that the three morse as well as a mora-less 
part of “Om” are mentioned for the first time in the Mandukyo- 
panishad, while even in such a late Upanishad as the Maitrayanl 
only three morse of that syllable are mentioned (vi. 3), combined 
with the consideration that the four kinds of Soul — VaiSvanara, 
Taijasa, Prajna and Turlya — are mentioned here for the first 
time in the whole range of Upanishadic thought, in spite of the 
fact that a slight reference has been made, in an addendum to 
the Maitrayanl (vi. 19), to the fourth under the title of Turlya, 
are arguments enough to prove the posteriority of the Mandukya 
even to the Maitrayanl, which itself is a fairly late product. 
A comparison of the Mandukya passages with those in other 
Upanishadic texts leads to following conclusions : — 

Mandukya 3 later than Chhandogya v. 18. 2 ; 

— — - 5 later than Brih. iii. 7, iv. 4. 22, and iv. 3. 19 ; 

— - — 12 later than Maitrayanl vi. 3 and vi. 19. 

A verse summary of the teaching of this Upanishad seems to 
have been made quite early ; and although the summary is gen- 
erally known as the first or Agama pada of the Gaudapadiya 
Karikas, still, inasmuch as that pada has been commented 
upon even by non-Advaita commentators, it seems to have had 
once an independent existence as distinguished from the other 
three padas. Further, seeing that even the author of the 
Naishkarmyasiddhi, Sure§varacharya, refers to these Karikas as 
expressing the views of the Gaudas as contrasted with the views 
of the Dravidas (Naish. iv. 41 ff,), a doubt can be, and has been, 
legitimately expressed as to the authenticity of the tradition 
which makes an author by name Gaudapada (the pupil of §uka 
and the teacher's teacher of the great §ahkaracharya) respon- 
sible for these so called “ Mandukya Karikas ”, The Karikas 
have been actually quoted by several early Buddhistic com- 
mentators of the Madhyamika school, and dates make it impos- 
sible that they should have been produced by a teacher’s 
teacher of a writer of the eighth century, as SahkarachSrya is 
usually taken to be. The fouth /pada of the Karikas in parti- 
cular seems to have been largely indebted for its words, argu- 
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ments, and images to Buddhistic writers on the Sunyavada, The 
question therefore as to how far the Karikas can lay claim to 
being the earliest work on systematic Vedanta and a carrying- 
out of the philosophical position of the Mandukya Upanishad is 
bound to arise, but it need not detain us in this place. Nor 
need we be concerned to discuss what justification there is in 
the M a nduky opanishad itself for the absolutely monistic deduc- 
tion that the author of the Mandukya Karikas makes from 

it. We cannot however forbear remarking that the Upanishad 

% 

along with the Karikas almost challenges the statement of one’s 
own philosophical position ; but we must resist the temptation, 
for our business here is not an attempt at construction but only 
a critical exposition of the material that is present before us. 

(7) Taittiriya Upanishad : The Sakha of the Veda to which 
this Upanishad belongs happens to be preserved in the Samhita, 
Brahmana, as well as the Aranyaka portions. The Upanishad is 
divided into three Vallis, the first of which, the Sikslia, is more 
an Aranyaka than an Upanishad. Portions of this Valli are re- 
markably similar to Ait. Aranyaka iii, to Sankhayana Aran, 
vii-viii, and to the Samhitopanishad Brahmana, and only the text 
last named is not optionally designated as an Upanishad. The 
A trey I Sakha seems to have reckoned the last two Vallis alone as 
together constituting one Upanishad, the Varum Upanishad. 
—The first Valil is called the Siksha-valll or Chapter on Enuncia- 
tion inasmuch as it begins with a succinct enumeration of six 
grammatico-philological elements : letter, accent, quantity, effort, 
modulation, and combination ; but from the fact that the chapter 
as a whole contains some very curious teachings on other cos- 
mological, physiological, and ethical matters, it can in a wider 
sense be designated the Siksha-valll or Chapter of Instructions 
generally, its motely character being what one always finds in 
Brahmana works. The chapter therefore constitutes just one 
unit, and chronologically it comes after Aitareya Aranyaka iii*, 
hut earlier than Sankhayana Aranyaka vii-viii and the Sam- 
hitopanishad Brahmana. It may be further noted that Chapter i, 
sect. 7 is later than Brih, i. 4. 1.7, of which it is an amplification, 
13 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2] 
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-—The second Chapter of the Upanishad is called Ananda- or 
Brahmananda- valli or the chapter of Beatific Joy from the 
circumstance that its last but one section gives a discussion of 
the nature and mode of calculation of Infinite Joy ; but the 
major part of it contains an important discussion of the Ko§as 
or Sheaths of the Human Body, and it would be therefore more 
fittingly designated Kosa- valli. Each section of the chapter 
treats of one Sheath, the succeeding section beginning with a 
stanza in glorification of the Sheath mentioned in the preceding 
section. This regular feature is lacking in the fourth section, 
which should have opened with a stanza in praise of the Manas * 
or the Mind, but gives instead a stanza which is identical with 
the one occurring at the beginning of section nine and which 
happens to contain the word manas in a secondary context. 
Deussen suggests that the identity of the stanza serves to bring 
out the inadequacy of the Mind and the Vedas (which are the 
limbs of the “Sheath of the Mind”) to comprehend the highest 
Brahman which is Bliss, and in glorification of which alone the 
stanza in question is properly employed. This is “in zartfuhlen- 
der Weise nut versteckt angedeutet ” with a vengeance ! San- 
karacharya does not explain the stanza though he says that it 
is manomayatmakaprakaiaka, or meant to bring out the all- 
pervasive nature of the Mind. We have to suppose therefore that 
the original stanza in glorification of the Mind got lost and the 
present later put in its place for the reason that it somehow 
brought in the word manas. As to the rest of the chapter we 
believe that sections 6-8 constitute a later addition, the original 
Upanishad going on straight from section 5 to section 9. The 
portion interpolated suddenly thrusts upon us certain metaphysi- 
cal or eschatological questions which it does not stop straight- 
way to aiiswer; then a; cosmological fragment leading to the 
unity of Brahman and the non-difference of the universe from it; 
and finally a Hierarchy of Bliss patterned after that in the Bpi- 
hadaranyaka iv. 3 . 33 with a larger array of detail. The stanza 
which opens this Hierarchy seems earlier than Katha II, iii. 3. 
-—The third valli gets its name after Bhrigu the son of Varuna, 
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the father’s instruction to the son being its theme. The chapter 
serves merely to give a historical or narrative setting 
to the doctrine of the Five Sheaths, the only difference 
being that the second chapter gives what we might call a psycho- 
logical discussion of the Sheaths whereas the third gives a discus- 
sion of their metaphysical import. The chapter contains ten 
sections and falls into two sub-units of five sections each, the 
first sub-unit dealing with the Kosa-vidya or the Sheaths-doctrine 
and tlje second affording a course of discipline for the candi- 
date about to be initiated into the mystery, the same discipli- 
nary course automatically continuing even after he has attained 
perfection. So understood the chapter is saved from a bathetic 
conclusion. The text of the chapter calls for no specific comment 
except this that the line — - Annum , Pranam, Chaksuh, Srotram, 
Mano, Vacham iti occurring in section i and differently explain- 
ed as the words of Varuna (who recounts unto the bewildered 
son a number of possible aspirants to the Highest Reality}, or 
of the son (who, along with the customary samidhs, offers also a 
string of current opinions for the teacher’s approval), is better 
explained as a misplaced residuum of the “ Chain of Section- 
openings ” which it was the fashion to commit to memory to 
assist the recitation of a Vedic text. Compare. Kaushitaki 
Upanishad iv. 2, where certain Mss. preserve a similar Chain. 

(8) Aitareya Upanishad : The name Aitarcya Upanishad is given 
more usually to that portion of the Aitareya Aranyaka which be- 
gins with Atmd vd idam eka evcigra adit, (ii. 4. x) and goes to the 
end of the second Aranyaka; and this is the portion that has 
been frequently studied and commented upon. But the first three 
adhyayas of the second Aranyaka as well as the whole of the 
third Aranyaka are at times included within the Upanishad, 
which is then named the Bahvrich a-Brahmana Upanishad or 
Maha-Aitareya Upanishad, while the third Aranyaka has its 
own title, viz. the Samhitopanishad. As all the three portions 
(sub-Upanishads as we may appropriately designate them) have 
a value of their own w r e include them all in our treatment. 
-—The first sub-Upanishad details, for meditation, certain mystic 
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or symbolic identifications of the Uktha* with various cosmic, 
terrestrial, and psychic phenomena, and above all with Prana— 
the treatment being similar to that of the Udgitha in the early 
sections of the Chhandogya Upanishad or of the Asvamedha at 
the commencement of the Brihadaranyaka (Kanva recension). 
The three adhyavas into which this sub-Upamshad is divided 
form a continuous topic, with this difference that in the first 
adhyaya, after the identification of the Uktha with Prana or 
life-breath as being the most important factor in the. human 
body (just as the Uktha is the most important element of the 
Mahavrata), the interest centres almost exclusively upon the 
physiology and psychology of the human body ; in the second 
adhyaya the Uktha or Prana is identified, by the help of many 
fanciful etymologies, with the authors of the hymns of the Rig- 
veda: with the riks (stanzas), half riks, and words or syllables * 
the chapter deriving all its value from the evidence that we 
thereby obtain for the existence, in the days of the Aranyaka, of 
the whole text of the Rigveda pretty nearly in the very form in 
which we have it at present. The third adhyaya once more 
reverts to the topic of the first, substituting Atman for Prana but 
ultimately reaching the equation Uktha =Prana = A tman = Indra , 
almost in the fashion of the Bashkalamantropanishad, or the 
third chapter of Kaushltaki Upanishad. The sub-Upanishad 
offers very few points of contact with other texts, the only 
chronological relations that can be established being : (i) The 
priority of the Prana-sanivada passage in Ait. Aran. XL i. 4 to 
the version of the same appearing in Chh. Up. v. 1, Brih. vi. 1, 
Kaush. Up. ii. 12-14 and iii. 2, Prasna ii. 1, or Sankhayana Aran- 
yaka ix. 2-7. (2) The Indra-Visvamitra story in II. ii. 3 may 
have been earlier than the corresponding and more philosophical 
story in Sankhayana Aran. i. 6 ; but more probably these two 
versions as well as the slight account of it in the Jaiminiya- 

* Otherwise called the Nishkaivalya Sastra, a group of 80 verses in the 
Gayatrl, Brihatl, and Ushnik metres and prescribed for recitation at the 
MahEvrata ceremony, performed on the 24th day of the Sattra called 
Gavam-ayana. 
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Upanishad Br. III. iii. 7 are based upon another independent 
version no longer preserved. (3) Section II. i. 3 seems to be an 
early precursor on the Brahmin side of the Kshatriya doctrine 
of the Five Fires as developed in the Brih. Up. vi. 2 and ChhSn- 
dogya Up. v. 3-10 ; while the account of the Atman detailed in 
II. iii. 2-3 is on a considerably lower philosophic plane than the 
advanced doctrine of Yajnayalkya in the Brihadaranyaka. (4) 
The etymology of the word saiyam offered in II. r. 5 seems in- 
dependent of those given in the Chhandogya viii. 3. 5, Brihada- 
ranyaka Y. v. 1, Taittirlya Up. ii. 6 , or Kaushitaki Up. i. 6. 
-—The second sub-Upanishadis the Aitareya proper. The Atman 
doctrine propounded in this text is much more developed than 
that in the earlier portion : compare Ait. Aran. II. 3. 2-3 with 
Ait. Up. sec. 5. The doctrine however is not very far removed 
from the absolutely Advaitic doctrine of the Chhandogya and 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads. The derivation of " Indra ” at 
the end of section 3 of this sub-Upanishad appears more primi- 
tive than that in Brih. Up. iv, 2. 2 ; but both might have been 
independently developed, or possibly copied from some other 
ealier source. The three births of man in Satapatha xi. 2. 1. 1 
are conceived from the ritualistic point of view; those in section 
4 of the present Upanishad from the physiological as well as 
eschatological points of view: no chronological relation can be 
established between, them. Our sub-Upanishad can be proved 
to be earlier than the Kaushitaki on a review of passages 
like Aitareya Upanishad section 4, and Kaushitaki Up. ii. 15, or 
Ait. Up. sec. 5 (importance of frmjn&na) and Kaushitaki Up. iii, 
which is more elaborate and which combines prajnana with Prana, 
the Brih. passage (i. 5. 3-10) probably coming between the two. 
The enumeration of the elements in section 5 is fuller than what 
we find in passages like Brih. Up. i. 4. 7 and Chhandogya Up. vi. 
2. 3 ; but as such enumerations are fairly common elsewhere the 
chronological relation indicated thereby is not very certain. 

. — The third sub-unit is made up of the Samhitopanishad, 
divided into two adhyayas. A more or less identically worded 
portion of the Sankhayana Aranyaka (adhyayas vii and viii) 
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is probably a somewhat later, more elaborate, though in places 
a correcter version of the same. The Siksha Valll of the Tait- 
tirlya Upanishad is also later than the present text. 

(9) Chhandogya Upanishad : The Upanishad belongs to the 
Samaveda, forming the last eight chapters of the Chhandogya- 
or, as it is otherwise known, the Mantra- Brahmana. These eight 
chapters called Prapathakas are each of them sub-divided into 
from 13 to 26 khandas or sections, some of them being of the 
nature of single self-contained units very little if at all connected 

r 

with the preceding and succeeding sections, while others form 
small paragraphs in a larger philosophical disquisition or episode 
with a unity of contents. Deussen has thus divided the first Pra- 
pathaka into 9 units and the second into 8, as follows — 
Prapathaka i. Prapathaka 2. 

Unit 1 Sect. 1 ’ Unit 1 ... Sect. 1 


2 ... 

2 3 

2 • » • 

2-7 

3 ... 

4 

— 3 ... 

8-10 

4 ... 

5 

■ 4 ••• 

ii— 2 1 

. 5 ... 

6-7 

— - 5 ... 

22 

6 ... 

8-9 

. ■ 6 ... 

— - 23.1 

7 — 

— IO-II 

7 ... - 

23.2-3 

8 ... 

9 

12 '■ 

13 

8 ... - 

' 24 ■: 


In spite of the composite up-build of these chapters (which in 
fact is what we find in most works of a Brahmana or Aranyaka 
type) they do possess a sort of a unity in as much as they aim 
at giving mystic exposition of the Udgitha or Saman in all 
its “ Bandhus ” with an occasional story or two to lend a 
human colour to the same. As such ritualistic disquisitions on 
the Saman or Udgitha have always formed the main theme of 
all works belonging to the Samaveda, and as definite indications 
are lacking for separating any ope of the above units chronolo- 
gically from any other, we propose to regard, both these Prapa- 
thakas as one philosophical unit. This does not of course pre- 
clude the possibility of an attempt to determine the chronologi- 
cal relations of portions of these texts with passages belonging ; 
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to other Upanishadic texts. Thus an intensive study of corres- 
ponding passages can establish the following relations — 

r. As compared with the story of the “Udgltha- vedha” ocur- 
ring in Rrih. i. 3 the Chhandogya version in i. 2 shows a deve- 
lopmental difference in as much as the former treats of the 
Udgltha as an ordinary element in the chanting of the Saman 
whereas the latter elevates it to an object of worship or medi- 
tation on its own account. The analogous episode found 
in Jaim.-Up. Br. ( i. 60, ii. 1. 10, and iv. 7. 2 ) is clearly a 
combination of both the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya 
versions. 

2. The correspondences of the three syllables of the Udgltha 
with three divinities, three Vedas, and three functions given 
in Chhandogya 1 . 3. 6-7 and in the Jaira.-Up. Br. i. 57-8 
are analogous but possibily independent of each other ; and 
the same remark holds good of the story of the Metres enve- 
loping the Udgltha as given in Chh. i. 4 and J. U. B. i. 18, 
the Udgltha within the bosom of the Metres being compared 
in one account with the fish in water, and in the other with 
the thread within the beads of a garland. 

3. Sections 5 and 6 of the Chhandogya i also have their cor- 
responding passages in the J. U. B. ii. 6. 10-11, and i. 25-27, 
but here again the similarity is not so close as to necessitate 
the hypothesis of mutual influence. 

4. In Chhandogya i, 8-9 occurs the story of three pupils 
carrying on a disputation as to the goal of Udgltha. If Pra- 
vShana Jaivali who leads the disputation is the same as the 
Kshatriya author of the “ Panchagni-vidya ” treated in Brih. 
vi. 2 and Chh. v. 3 the doctrine here given can be viewed 
as a precursor of the full-fledged doctrine of the Five Fires. 

5. The elaboration of the " Bandhua “ of the Saman in 
five, seven, and ten modes has many other analogous 
passages in the Brahmanas of the Samaveda ; and some- 
times there are verbal coincidences, as for instance of Chh. ii. 5, 
ii. 7, and ii. 22 with J. U. B. i. 13. 5, and i. 51-52 respec- 
tively. But it would be rather hazardous to draw any definite 
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chronological relations from correspondences in texts belong- 
ing to parallel Sakhas of the same Veda except in clear 

cases of wholesale borrowing. 

The third Prapathaka of the Chhandogya falls into the follow- 
ing sub-units which, being diversified in tone and contents, may 
have been also chronologically disparate — 

Prapathaka 3 

Unit 1 — Madhu-vidya in sections 1-11, with a regular conclu- 
sion and phalasniti. It calls itself Brahnwpanishad, knows 
the Atharvaveda, and speaks of the mystic symbols* (guhy a 
Metah). 

Unit 2 — Ritualistic disquisition on the Gayatri in section 12. 

Unit 3 — Five Divine Gate-ways or Deva-sushayah given in 
section 13 and containing the earliest germs of the eschato- 
logical doctrine of the Paths. 

Unit 4 — The Sandilya-vidya (section 14) which is plainly 
borrowed from the Satapatha, x. 6. 3. Its absence in the 
Brill. Up. is probably to be accounted for by the rivalry 
between the school of Sandilya and that of Yajnavalkya, 
the out-standing philosopher of the Brihadaranyaka. 

Unit 5 — The Universe as Kosa, section 15. 

Unit '6 — Description of the human life as a Yajna or Sacrifice, 
sections 16-17. Mahidasa Aitareya is mentioned as a great 
sage of old, ii. 16. 7. There is also a reference to “Krishna 
Devaklputra.” 

Unit 7 — Description of Brahman in its four-fold aspects, 
section 18. 

Unit 8 — A bit of cosmology (section 19), curious as mention- 
ing a peculiar sound [uMavah) accompanying the up-rise of 
the Sun and presumably reproduced by the worshipper. 
Similar sounds connoting the All-high are Allah (=Al-filah 
from the Hebrew root ul to be strong), and the Old Testament 
( Hallelujah ) probably deriyed from the Jewish Halid. Com- 
pare also Satapatha iii. 2. x. 23 — “Te’sura attavachaso 
he lava helavaiti kritva parababliuvuh”, which is also quoted 
in the Vyakarana Mahabhashya, (Vol. 1. p. 2, 1 . 7). If the 
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similarity of the sound in all these cases is purely accidental 
it will have to be confessed that such accidents are very rare. 
A few minor points of contact between the present Prapathaka 
and other Upanishadic texts are — 

Chhandogya iii. 12. 5 is presupposed by Brih. v. 14, which is 
more elaborate ; 

— - — - iii. 13. 8 and Brih. v. 9 probably go back to a 

common oral tradition ; while 

— iii. 15. 2 is analogous to Kaushitaki Up. ii. 8. 

The fourth Prapathaka of the Chhandogya falls into four units, 
all of them betraying their secondary nature by the systematised 
form of the doctrine inculcated therein. The units are — 
Prapathaka 4. 

Unit 1 — Sections 1-3, the Samvarga-vidya. The. idea of an all- 
attracting First Principle which subdues, secures, and sus- 
tains everything underlies doctrines like the " Brahmanah 
parimarah” iii the Ait. Br. viii. 28, or the “ Daivah Parima- 
rah ” in Kaush. Up. ii. 12-15. That Vayu-Prana is the high- 
est principle in question is already declared in passages like 
Satapatha x. 3. 3 or J. U. B. iii. 1-2 (to be discussed below), 
and it is probably the latter passage which is the source of 
the present unit. The story at the end is identical in both. 

Unit 2 — Sections 4-9 : This seems to be an attempt to give a 
story form to the doctrine taught in Chha. iii. 18 above. 
Teachers other than men are often enough introduced ; thus 
we have the story in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, Extract 152, 
of a pupil taught by the cow, to be detailed below. 

Unit 3 — The next story, sections 10-15, * s based on the same 
motive, and forms in fact a parallel to the preceding one. 
The doctrine of the Archiradi-marga taught at the end 
runs counter to the doctrine of "sadyo-mukti *’ or immediate 
release propounded in passages like Brih. iv. 4, 6, though 
it agrees fairly well with texts such as Chh. v. 3-10, or 
Brih. vi. 2. 

Unit 4— -The last two sections of the Prapathaka deal with 
the functions of the priest Brahma, the successful perfor- 
14 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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mance of which gives the sacrificer access to the Northern 
Path. The treatment is probably based upon Ait. Br. v. 33, 
and v.32 (or its analogous passage in Kaush. Br. vi. 10) , but 
seems to directly use the phraseology of J. U. B. iii. 16-17. 
The old gathd given at the end seems peculiar to our passage 
only ; its third line is not an "evident interpolation” and the 
word kufUn (=priests) has nothing to do with the Kurus. 

The fifth Prapathaka of the Chhandogya is entirely made up 
of borrowed passages. It falls into three units as under— 
Prapathaka 5. 

Unit r — Sections 1-2 : Dispute of the Faculties. We have 
already discussed the six texts having this theme. They 
can be chronologically arranged as follows : 

A — Aitareya Aranyaka ii. 1, 4 ; 

B — Chhandogya v. 1-2 (as exhibiting a simpler form and 
arrangement); 

C— BrihadSranyaka vi. 1,3 (as being a more developed 
phase than B) ; 

D — Kaushltaki Up. ii. 14 ; 

E— Kaushltaki Up, iii. 2 ; 

F — Pra§na ii. 1 ; 

G — Sankhayana Aranyaka ix, 2-7 (being a clearly late 
imitation). 

Unit 2 — Sections 3-10 : the famous Pafichlgni-vidyS or Doc- 
trine of Five Fires. The form of the doctrine given in the 
present unit is certainly more original than that in Brih. 
(Kanva recension) vi. 2, which is admittedly a Khila or a 
supplement ; and this is no less true of the somewhat vary- 
ing form of it in the Madhyamdina recension. As before 
observed, Chhandogya i. 8-9 shows the doctrine in the 
making, while a passage like Aitareya Aran. ii. r, 3 might 
be regarded as an independent approach on the side of the 
Brahmins to a similar solution of the problem. The full- 
fledged doctrine is a combination of three different lines of 
speculation : (1) The doctrine of Karman or of post-mortem 
rewards and punishments for our good or bad actions in 
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the various stages of evolution of the dogma that we have 
noticed above (pages 26! and 75 above) ; (2) The doctrine 
of metempsychosis which made it possible for the rewards 
and punishments being meted out in the world below, 
except in the case of those elected for eternal reward in the 
abode of Brahman or for an eternal damnation either in Hell 
or in an unending succession of lives and deaths as low 
forms of creation * and (3) The eschatological doctrine of 
, the Two Paths, the successive stages of the soitl's ascent or 
descent being arrived at partly arbitrarily but partly also 
by a consideration of the physical, physiological, and ritua- 
listic correlates of the faculties in man viewed on the basis 
of " Bandhuta ” philosophy. — The form of the doctrine in 
Kaushltaki Up. i. 2 ff, is the latest elaboration of it. Com- 
pare also Jaim.-Up. Br. iii. 14. iff. 

Unit 3 — Sections T 1-24 : VaiSvanara-vidya. This seems to 
have been probably borrowed from Satapatha Br. x. 6. 1, 
which is an attempt to arrive at the most universal form of 
the Agni, the present unit identifying that form with the 
Atman : Hence also the difference in the opening of the 
story. The philosophical elevation of our text however ter- 
minates by a ritualistic prescription as to the “ Pranahutis " 
with which an orthodox Hindu even now begins his meal 
(sections 19-24). The " Bandhus ” here assigned to the 
■ various Pranas are the same as those in Chh. iii. 13, viz. — 


Prana . 

Chakshus 

Aditya 

Dyaus ; 

Vyana 

§rotram 

Chandramas 

BiSah ; 

ApSna 

VSch 

Agni 

Prithv! : 

Samana 

Manas 

Parjanya 

Vidyut ; 

Udana 

[Tvak] 

VSyu 

Akasa. 


The addition of a sixth akuti to Brahman is a still further 
refinement. 

The sixth Prapathaka constitutes practically one unit, the 
break at section 7 being ignored inasmuch as what follows is a 
continuation of the same instruction in immediate chronological 
sequence with what precedes it. The following relations can 
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be borne out by a careful study of the several passages— 
Chhandogya vi. i. 3. earlier than Mundaka I. i. 3 ; 

vi. 10. x — — — III. ii. 8 ; and 

— — — -vi. 3 — ~ — — Taittiriya ii. r ; 

while the doctrine of the 16 kalas in man appears to have been — 
like the allied passages in PraSna vi, or Brih. 1. 5. 14-15, or 
S. B. x. 4. 1. i6ff. — independent elaborations of a common idea 
familiar to the age. In sections 8-16 of this Prapathaka the 
sequence ftf arguments and illustrations does not seem to, have 
been arranged so that each following text removes the inadequacy 
of the preceding, as is often made out. Some of the illustrations 
and modes of approach to the problem of the Real are the 
common stock-in-trade of all Upanishadic philosophers. 

The seventh Prapathaka is one continuous unit in 26 sections. 
Its contents are distinctly secondary. It mentions not only the 
Atharvaveda but a number of other texts that might have served 
as Vedangas and Veda-pariSishtas . I11 this Prapathaka we have 
a list of First Principles arranged in an order of preference. Some 
of them we know from other sources also [e. g. Rv. x. 125, and 
Brih. iv. 1. 2 for Vdch ; Chh. iii. 18. 1, Brih. iv. 1. 6, and Tait. iii. 
4. x for Manas ; Tait. ii. 5 and iii. 5 for Vijnana ; Brih. v. 14. 
4 for Bala ; Tait. iii. 2, Chh. i, 2. 9, and Brih. v. 12. 1 for Anna ; 
Brih. v. 5. 1 for Ap ; Brih. viii. 14. 1 and Chh. iii. 18. 1 for 
Akasa ; and passages without number for Prana] as actually 
recognised First Principles ; but whether the same can be assumed 
in the case of Smara or ASa is more than what is warranted 
by the data available. Deussen regards the verses towards the 
end of the Prapathaka as interpolated, which may have been the 
case. But there is no justification for regarding the teaching of 
the Prapsthaka as that of the Kshatriya, Sanatkumara to the 
Brahmin-sage Narada. This is the result of a misunderstanding of 
the words — tam skandam ity achakshate. The pronoun lam here 
does not refer to Sanatkumara but to the person already alluded 
to by the pronoun iasmai in the same sentence: i. e., the pupil 
who has won the highest truth and was already called aiivadin. 

. Skandalj means not the War-god but one who has leaped beyond. 
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The eighth and the last Prapathaka of the Chhandogya can be 
divided into the following units — 

Prapathaka 8 . 

Unit i — Sections i-6 : These contain a description and glori- 
fication of the nature of the Atman. Deussen regards 
the whole of the second and the sixth sections, as well 
as the reference to the Airammadiya Lake and the rest 
at the end of viii. 5. 3 as later additions. But the sup- 
position is not necessary — at least with regard to sect. 2 — if 
we once concede the secondary nature of the entire Pra- 
pathaka. The reference to the Airammadiya Lake is cer- 
tainly more in place in a context like Kaush. Up. 1. 3, which 
however does not give this detail ; hence the Chhandogya 
might have had an independent tradition to follow. 

Unit 2 — Sections 7-12 : The Indra-Virochana story, intended 
to illustrate the Atman doctrine of Unit 1. Hence we get 
identical expressions as in viii. 3. 4 and viii. 12. 3. The 
conception of the “ Man in the Eye ” here given is distinct 
from that in passages like Chh. i. 7. 5 or iv. 15. 1, and Brih. 
ii. 3. 5 or v. 5. 2 or iv. 2. 3, and Kaush. Up. iv. i6f. In 
these latter passages the little figure in the open eye is taken 
' yAv: .; to typify the highest Atman ; in our passage the image in the 
eye is a reflection of somebody else’s person : it does not 
represent the real Atman. Deussen regards, without any real 
reason, the passage at the end of viii, 12. 3 as interpolated. 

Unit 3 — Sections 13 and 14, constituting two brief prayers 
calculated to secure permanent abode in the Brahmaloka. 

Unit 4-— Section 15 : a summary statement of VamSa and an 
injunction to do one’s duty in all the three stages of life. 
Compare above, Chh. ii. 23. 1. 

(10) Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: The Upanishad has been pre- 
served in two recensions, the Kanva and the Madhyaihdina, 
varying slightly in the arrangement of material. There are also 
a few differences of rea ding. But no ; portion from one re- 
cension is entirely lacking in the other. This will be clear from 
the following comparative statement — 
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BrihadAranyaka 
KAnva-SAkhA MAdhyamdina-^akhA 


2L s ice 

s i§ a* 

<3 pq W 


Up. f | 


i 1-2 " Ushava a§vasya”=S.B. X. VI 

ii i~22 “ Naiveha kimchanagra ” .... 

iii 1-28 Udgitha-vedha . . XIV IV 

iv i~if “ Atmaivedam agra aslt ” . . . . 

v 1-23 " Yat saptannani 55 . . . . . . 

vi x~3 " Tray am va idam ” .. . . 

i i~20 Balaki and Ajataiatru . . V 

ii i~4 “ Yo ha vai §i§um ” . . . , 

iii i-6 “ Dve vava Brahmano rupe” . . 

iv 1-14 Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl . . . . 

v x-19 Madhu-vidya . . .... 

vi 1-3 VariiSa . . . . .... 

i i-xo Questions of A&vala . . . , VI 



.. 11 1 13 

- — — Artabhaga, . . 

. . ii 

1-14 


. . : iii x— 2 — 

- Bhujyu 

iii 

x-2 

< 

«• 

. . iv 1-2 — 

-Ushasta 

. . x /iv 

1 

: 

S3* 

. . v r 

Kahola(da) 

. A. v 

1 


, , vi 1 — 

GargI . . 

. . vi 

1 

i * 

. . vii 1-23 

Uddalaka Aruni 

. . vii 

1-31 


viii 1— 12 Gargl . . 

ix 1-28 Sakalya 

i 1-7 Janaka and Yajnavalkya . 

ii 1-4 .. — — — ' , 

. iii x-38 — — . 

■■■ iV 1-25 — — : 

v 1-15 Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl . 

vi 1-3 VamSa 


iv 1-2 
,y 1-8 

i 1-33* 

ii 1-3 1 

iii 1-34 

iv 1-3 

i 1-23 

ii 1-6 

iii x-i 1 

iv 1-16 

v 1-19 
— 20-22 

i 1-12 


vm 1— 12 

ix 1-34 

x 1-19 
xi 1-6 

1 i— 44 

ii x-31 

iii 1-25 
— 26-28 


* The difference in the number of Kandikas is due to further sub- 
divisions : it does not constitute any difference in matter. 
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Briha£>aranyaka 


Kanva-Sakha 


MIdh yamdina-£Ikha 


os 

S' 

1 “ 

TJ 

<4 


l«J 

M 


taJ 

M 

*8* 

fl* 

w 


<& 

lee 


rl 

J i?* 

leg S* 
t-« ra 

PQ W 


<5 

fl* 

Ja* 

wS 

M 

i4 

M 

H 


f V i 

1 

“ Purnam idam "=S.B. XIV VIII i 1 

. . ii 

1-3 

Lessons from Thunder 

ii 1-4 

. . iii 

1 

Etymology of hridayam 

. . iv* 1 

.... iv 

1 

Brahman as satyam 

. . VI 

. , v 

1-4 

“ Apa evagra asuh ” 

vi i™5 

. . vi 

1 

“ Manomayo ’y am ” 

X 

$: < 

H H 

. , vii 

1 

" Vidyut Brahma ” . . 

, . viii 

1 

" Vacham dhenum ” 

ix 1 

. . ix 

1 

" Ayam Agnir Vai§vanarah” 

XI 


r 

Eschatological fragment . . 

X 

8: 

M M 

.♦ xi 

1 

Disease as tapas . ; y . 

. . xii 

- ■i\ 

“ Vi-ram ” as Anna+Prana. . 

.. xiii 1-3 


* . xiii 1-4 Prana as Uktha, etc. « . xiv 1-4 

.. xiv i~8 Four pddas of GSyatrl , ; . . xv 1-12 

. . xv 1 “ Hiranmayena ” =V.S. XL. Sit. 17, 15, l6f 
VI i 1-14 Yo vai jyeshtham =S.B. XI V IX ■ i 1-19 

. . ii 1-16 PafichSgni-vidyS w ii x-19 

. . iii 1-13 Srlmantha ritual A iii 1-22 

. . iv 1-28 Putramantha ritual . . 

v 1-3 Vam§a 

. . — 4 Do. 


X VI 


iv 1-29 
..30-33 

v 9* 


* The omitted Brahmana gives the formula Vayur anilam etc, 
which occurs also at the end of the I£a Upanishad. 
f The order of verses is changed. 

\ This forms the last KandikS. of S. B. X. vi. 5, being a continua- 
tion of item 2 on the opposite page. — We may add that the sixteenth K&nda 
of the Satapatha in the Kanva recension consists of 8 adhyayas, the first 
two (—the first three of the Madhyariidina) treating of the Pravargya, and 
the last six (sometimes counted by themselves as the seventeenth KAnda 
forming the Upanishad proper, 
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The fact that there is a list of teachers at the end of each of the 
three Kandas— -Madliu, Yajnavalkya, and Khila— suggests the 
first main division of the Brihadaranyaka into three parts ; and 
on a careful review of the names of the teachers listed Deussen 
has come to the conclusion that the Madhu-kanda and the 
Y aj navalkya-kaiida must have existed for some nine generations 
before “ Pautimashya ” as two independent Upanishads in the 
Sakha, to which the Khila or Supplementary Kanda came to be 
later added. The Kandas fall into the following sub-units-— 

. MADHUKAIJpA, AdHYAYA I. - 

Unit i — Brahmanas i~2, glorifying the sacrificial horse. 

Unit 2 — Brahmana 3 ; " Udgrtha-vedha ” — See above, p. 103. 
Unit 3— -Brahmana 4 : We have in this a series of cosmological 
statements held together by the basic idea of the immanence 
of the Atman or Brahman in everything. Brill. I. iv. 6, 
along with Chh. vi. 3. 2, seems to go back to a common 
source where the first germs of the evolutionary doctrine 
can be traced. Kaushitaki iv. rg is based upon Brih. I. iv. 6. 
—Possibly, Brih. I. iv. 8 can be looked upon as contain- 
ing the first germs of the central idea in the Yajnavalkya- 
Maitreyi dialogue. 

Unit 4 — Brahmana 5 : This unit can be further divided into 
four more or less disparate portions, namely, 1- 13 which dis- 
tribute the food created by Prajapati into the various re- 
cipients arranged by sets of three ; 14-15 which discuss the 
16 kalas of Prajapati from the astronomical point of view ; 
16-20 which introduce what might be regarded as the 
earliest germs of the eschatological doctrine of the two 
paths v and 21-23, styled the “ Vrata-mimansa, ” where it is 
possible to discover the first germs of the Pranayama doc- 
trine of later Yoga. — Brih. I. v. 3 and I. v. 14 are respec- 
tively allied to, but probably independent of. Ait. Up. v. 2 
and PraSna vi. The " Sampratti " in Brih. I. v. 17 is more 
primitive than the ff Sampradana ” in Kaushitaki ii. 15. 

Unit 5-— Brahmana 6, which is an elaboration of the idea 
contained in S. B. XL ii. 3. 
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Madhukanda, Adhyaya 2. 

Unit i — Brahmana i : The version of the dialogue between 
Aj atasatru and Balaki given here is analogous to that in 
Kaushltald iv, and both seem to have been derived from a 
common source no longer extant. The Kaushltald account 
gives 17 rejected first principles, whereas the Brihadaranyaka 
gives only 12. Kaushitaki alone brings out the superiority 
of the ultimate principle — Purusha — over the principles re- 
jected (cp. Kaush. iv. 18), and it contains at the end certain 
extra reflections borrowed from elsewhere. 

Unit 2 — Brahmana 2 : Isolated and unconnected. 

Unit 3 — Brahmana 3 : A secondary compilation of various 
ideas allied to those in Chh. i. 6-7 (Prana, Vayu, and puru- 
sha), in Taitt. ii. 6 (Sat and Tyat), and even in Brih. iv. 2. 4 
(Neti-Neti). ■ 

Unit 4 — Brahmana 4 : This famous dialogue between Yajna- 
valkya and Maitreyl, which has been well styled the “ Testa- 
ment of Yajhavalkya, V recurs at Brih. iv. 5 ; and this fact 
is a proof by itself of the co-ordinate existence of the Madhu 
and the Yajhavalkya Kandas as independent Upanishads. 
The version of the story at iv. 5 shows certain minor diver- 
gences, the most important of them being the added for- 
mula towards the end — Sa esha “Neti-Neti” Alma ~~~ 
which occurs in the Yajhavalkya Kanda in exactly the same 
form three times more: iii. 9. 26, iv. 2, 4, and iv. 4. 22. 
The lists in ii. 4. 10 and in iv. 1. 2 are identical; that in 
Chh. vii. 2 is more elaborate. The idea in ii. 4. 11 and that 
in Chh. viii. 12. 4 may have been based upon an original work- 
ing up of a thought like that in Kena 1-2. The simile of the 
lump of salt at ii. 4. 12, which has received a different turn in 
the version at iv. 5. 13, is probably original in Chh. vi. 13 — 
the germ of the whole idea being a text like Brih. i. 4. 8. 

Unit 5-- -Brahmana 5 : The so-called “ Macihu-vidya ” in Chh. 
iii. i-ii has nothing in common except the name with the 
present vidya, which aims at bringing out the correspon- 
dence and interdependence of the following 14 outer and 14 
15 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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inner entitles, which is rendered possible reason by of the 
in-dwelling of the Atman in them all — 

1. Prithvi : Sarira 8. Vidyut : Tejas 

2. Apas : Retas 9. Stanayitnu : Sabda 

3. Agni : Vach 10. Akasa : HridayakaSa 

4. Vayu : Prana 1 1. Dharma : Dharma 

5. Aditya : Chakshus 12. Satya : Satya 

6. Disa.h : Srotra 13. Manusha : Manusha 

7. Chandra : Manas 14. Atman : Atman. 

Unit 6 — Brahmana 6 : List of Teachers. 

Yajnavalkyakanda, Adhyaya 1 (3). 

Unit r — Brahmanas 1-9 : The whole Adhyaya forms one continu- 
ous whole wherein Yajnavalkya meets and overcomes suc- 
cessively in disputation a series of theologians and philoso- 
phers. Each Brahmana is given to a distinct opponent; but it 
seems that Brahmanas 3 and 7 are different versions of the 
same episode (a woman possessed by a Gandharva is men- 
tioned in both), as also Brahmanas 6 and 8 (with an identical 
interlocutor, Gargi, and an identical form of questioning), 
and Brahmanas 4 and 5 (which also have the same form of 
questioning although their sequence is reversed in the 
Madhyamdina and the Kanva recensions) . Thus originally 
the Adhyaya might have consisted, like the others, of 
only six Brahmanas. — * The eschatological teaching in 
Brahmanas 2 and 3 seems much more primitive than that 
in iv. 3 or iv. 4;. and nowhere in the Y a j navalky a-kanda do 
we get the developed eschatology of the two Paths, or the 
cosmography of the Panchagni-vidya. There is also consi- 
derable difference in the cosmography of Brahmanas 3 and 6. 
-— The last or ninth Brahmana is the developed version of 
an encounter which is reported in S. B. xi. 6. 3. It falls 
into the following parts : (1) Kandikas 1 to 9 in which the 
discussion as to the number of the gods (which alone is given 
in the S. B. version) is reiterated. As this was not enough 
to justify the anger and curse of Yajnavalkya, we have (2) 
Kandikas 10-37 discusssing 8 different ayatanas or locations 
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of the Inner Self, the details of which are differently given 
in the Madhyamdina and the Kanva recensions. Kandika r8 
opens, like the account in S. B. xi. 6, with the comparison of 
the "wise’’ Sakalya to the tongs for removing embers (angara 
or nlmuka) and, as suggested by Deussen, it was originally 
followed by the latter half of Kaiidika 26, beginning with 
etdny ashtdv dyatandni etc. This completes the second part 
consisting of nine and a half Kandikas, (3) Kandikas 27-28 
form the third part, which resembles the Ciihagaleya 
Upamshad in its metrical conclusion. (4) Kandikas 19-25 
and the first half of Kandika 26 form an interpolation, 

• possibly preserving the account of a. discussion which sage 
Yajnavalkya had, but not with the “wise’’ Sakalya. 

Yajnavalkyakanda, Adhyaya 2 (4). 

Unit 1 — BrShmanas 1-2 : Y ajnavalkya and Janaka, First 
Dialogue, wherein the sage criticises the views of six philo- 
sophers who successively maintained Vach, PrSna, Chak- 
shus, Srotra, Manas, and Hridaya as Brahman . These views 
are, as before noticed (page 108), also met with elsewhere. 

Unit 2 — Brahmanas 3-4 : Yajnavalkya and Janaka, Second 
Dialogue, wherein Yajnavalkya freely develops his own 
philosophy. The whole treatment falls into the following 
stages: (1) Kandikas 1-6 which treat of the real nature of 
the Agnihotra in the manner of S. B. xi. 6. 2 and xi. 3. i. x. 
(2) Then follows a description of the Atman in the conditions 
of Wakefulness and Dream in Kandikas 7-18, omitting Kan- 
dika 15, rightly transferred by the Madhyamdina recension to 
a subsequent place. (3) Kandikas 19-34 which describe the 
condition of Deep-sleep and the bliss of that state. The 
Madhyamdina recension here omits Kandika 34 and in its 
stead brings over Kandika 15 from the preceding portion. 
Kandika 20 which describes the Nadls in the phraseology of : 
Chh. viii. 6. 1 may have been a later addition, while the 
*' Beatific Calculus " in Kandika 33 may have been a pattern 
for the more detailed and somewhat diverging account in 
Taittiriya ii. 8. (4) The next stratum is made up of the last 
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four Kandikas of Brahmana iii and the first six of Brahmana 
iv, and describes the death and the subsequent fate of an 
ordinary mortal (kamayamanah). The account here given 
not only goes against Chh. vii. 6. 6, or Katha I. 3. 16 but 
even against the Panchagni-vidya and the doctrine of the 
Two Paths described in Adhyaya vi of this very Upanishad. 
(5) The last stratum consists of Kandikas 7-25 of Brahmana 
iv, where the fate after death of the liberated soul is des- 
cribed, Here the doctrine of Kramamukti is definitely 
rejected and that of Sadyomukti favoured. There are also 
quotations from texts like lisa, Kena, Katha, etc. Denssen 
justly regards Kandikas 8-21 (which are avowedly metrical 
citations)asalateraddition, /^- 
Unit 3 — Brahmana 5 : Secondary version of the Yajnavalkya- 
Maiteyl dialogue, for which see above, page 114. 

Unit 4 — Brahmana 6: List of Teachers, It is strange not to 
find herein the name of Yajnavalkya. Are we to conclude 
that the doctrines put into his mouth were current in the 
_ school as self-subsisting philosophical reflections which were 
only subsequently ascribed to Yajnavalkya ? The sage ap- 
pears to have at least as much of the mythical element in 
him as historical, seeing that in the Teachers’ List at the 
end of the Upanishad (which is to be regarded as that for the 
whole Satapatha Brahmana) he figures as 13th from the Sun. 

Khilakanda, Adhyaya i (5). 

This so-called Supplementary portion is made of small philosophical 
fragments collected at different times, There are fifteen of them 
in the first Adhyaya, the fifth of the Upanishad ; and although 
here and there distant echoes of ideas better known from other 
Upanishadic texts are noticeable, it would be hazardous to suggest 
definite chronological relations. We content ourselves therefore 
with a mere placing of the passages side by side— 

Brihad. v. 3 and Chhandogya viii. 3. 3 ; 

v. 5, 1 and — -viii. 3, 5 ; 

v. 9 and iii. 13. 8 ; 

v - *4 and hi. 12. 5, and J. U. B. iv.8, 1, 
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Khilakanda, Adhyaya 2 (6). 

The first three Brahmanas of the Adhyaya give. the story of the 
PrSna-saihvada, or the Disputation of the Faculties, and the Pan- 
chagni-vidya in pretty nearly the same form as in the fifth Pra- 
pathaka of the Chhandogya; and the relation of the two versions 
has been already discussed above, page ic6. Brahmana 4 is largely 
ritualistic, giving prescriptions for the procreation of worthy pro- 
geny ; and it seems to have been added to the Upanishad by way 
of a supplement, probably because the instruction was secret and 
not Intended for general reading. — The last or the fifth Brahmana 
details the List of Teachers. 

(n) Kaushitaki Upanishad : The Upanishad belongs to the Rig- 
veda and constitutes Adhyayas 3-6 of the Sankhayana Aranyaka, 
sometimes also called the Raushitakyaranyaka. Adhyayas 7-10 
of the Aranyaka also contain reflections of an Upanishadic charac- 
ter and deserve to be recognised as a regular Upanishad ; but as 
their contents have very little of originality we are going to ignore 
them here. It may suffice to state that— 

Sankhayana Aran. Chapter vii ) 

* v -.. >■ correspond to Ait. Aran, iii ; 

■Chh. Up. v. 1-2. 

The four Adhyayas of the Upanishad proper constitute as many 
distinct units. 

Unit 1 — " Paryanka-vidya ” so called from the Paryanka or 
the couch of the Most High before which the liberated soul is 
ushered in. The eschatology of this chapter is in many ways 
peculiar, being marked at times with a gorgeous Pauranic 
colour so foreign to the general Upanishadic spirit. The 
chapter opens in the manner of the Panchagni-vidya of the 
Chhandogya or the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ; but while 
there is a recognition in these two Upanishads of a third path 
— " Jayasva mriyasvetyetat tritiyam sthauam ”, that is de- 
finitely rejected in the Kaushitaki. Further, of the two paths 
which are common to the Panchagni and the Paryanka vidySs, 
while the Pitriyana leads to transmigration and the Devayana 
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to Kramamukti according to both the vidyas, the main in- 
terest of the former Vidya is to describe the stages of the 
descending path, resulting in rebirth here below; and of the lat- 
ter that of the ascending path leading to Brahmaloka. This 
last is very briefly dismissed in the Panchagni-vidya* — Tatra 
Purusho ’manavah : sa enan Brahma gamayati — and there is 
an echo of the Kaushitaki imagery also in Chh. vii. 15. 5-6. 
For the major part however the description of the pom- 
pous reception of the liberated soul in the Brahmaloka as 
given by the Kaushitaki is without any parallel in the other 
Upanishads, while the eschatology of Brill, iii. 3 is even con- 
trary to it. The Jaiminiya Brahmana (i. 17-18, and i, 49-50) 
contains, however, the kernel of the whole doctrine, which there 
occurs in connection with burial rites. It alone helps us to 
arrive at an exact significance of the Paryahka-vidyi, which 
had hitherto been misunderstood. 

Unit 2 — This unit is composed of the 15 sections of the second 
Adhyaya of the Kaushitaki. It is very composite in nature 
and deals with a number of rites and prescriptions for attain- 
ing specific worldly objects. It is called Prana-vidya for 
the simple reason that the rites somehow bring in the con- 
ception and require the worship of PrSna as the highest entity. 
The chapter has little of philosophical value. The following 
chronological relations can however be established — 
Kaushitaki ii. 12 is later than Ait. Br. viii. 28 ; 

- — — — — — ii. 13 is later than Brih. i. 15-17 ; 

For „ ii. 14 compare page 106 above. 

Unit 3— Adhy&ya iii. The doctrine here taught is not new ; 
sometimes it shows distinct echoes of texts like Ait. Ax. ii. 1 
(cp. Kaush. iii. 3) or Bashkalamantropanishad. But the man- 
ner of developing the idea is peculiar and forcibly reminds one 
of the closely reasoned argumentation of Yajnavalkya in 
Brih. iv. 3-5, although the conclusion here reached is on a 
somewhat lower philosophical plane, being psychological and 
epistemological rather than metaphysical. 

Compare also Chh, iv. 15, 5-6. 
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Unit 4-— Adhyaya iv. This is no more than a somewhat ela- 
borated version of Brih. ii, 1 ff. We have already discussed 
it above, page 113, Towards the end in particular we find- 
many small additions, which are mere borrowings from Brih. 
iv. 3. 20, i. 4. 7, and the like. 

(12) SvetaSvatara Upanishad : It is somewhat hard to deter- 
mine whether the present Upanishad obtained its name from the 
philosopher mentioned in it, namely, Sveta^vatara, the philo- 
sopher of the white mule, to whom, we are told, the Upanishad 
was revealed on account of the power of his penance and the 
grace of the Lord (vi. 21), or whether the Upanishad came to 
be so called after the Sveta and the Asvatara, two branches 
of the Charaka-Sakha of the Black Yajurveda, to which the 
Upanishad has been customarily assigned. The Vedic mantras 
quoted in the second chapter of the Upanishad and elsewhere 
do in any case preserve the readings and the sequence of the 
Yajurveda, which by itself is an argument for assigning the 
Upanishad to that Veda. The Upanishad is an excellent illus- 
tration of the eclectic tendency of its author or authors, it being 
in fact just a conglomeration of various original and borrowed 
ideas, which makes it a very difficult task to critically evaluate 
the original contribution of the SvetaSvatara to the Upanishadic 
philosophy. The six chapters of the Upanishad as they stand 
do not constitute a coherent, connected and consequential unity, 
and it is accordingly rather hard to trace out the relation of 
any one chapter to the others inasmuch as the same ideas and 
words are repeated throughout. The Upanishad is peculiarly 
liable to a probelm-by-problem treatment. Thus we may say 
that chapter one is given to a description of the various doc- 
trines of philosophy prevalent at the time of its construction, 
above which it places its peculiar doctrine of Triune Unity, 
Chapter two is mainly concerned with the practice of Yoga. 
Chapters three, four, and five contain, on the whole, the quintes- 
sence of the Saivite and Samkhya philosophies as advocated in the 
SvetaSvataropanishad . Finally the theism of the SvetaSvatara 
is prominently brought out in chapter six, but without the 
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intermixture of any sectarian description, as in chapters three 
and four. Thus it happens that the denouement of the chap- 
ters is on a par with the progress of argument in the Upanishad, 
by whomsoever and at whatsoever periods the chapters may have 
been constructed. The metre used in the Upanishad is of the 
same wild and irregular nature as in the Mundaka Upanishad. 
And the several chapters of the Upanishad abound not only in 
quotations and echoes from other Upanishadic passages but also 
from chapters of the same Upanishad. The Upanishad falls 
into three distinct chronological units : viz., (i) Adhyaya i ; (ii) 
Adhyayas 5 and 6 ; (iii) Adhyayas 2, 3 and 4, with a slight time 
interval between the first and the last two. We will now con- 
sider these units in detail — 

(i) Adhyaya 1 — This has a formal ending with the last few 
words repeated. The adhyaya must therefore have once 
stood by itself. It introduces riddles {stanzas 4-5) and 
enumerates and criticises a number of heretic views (which 
no Upanishad had done so far); and while on the one hand 
its reference to the three-fold path [viz. Pitriyana, Deva- 
y ana ( = Kramamukti) and Moksha] in stanzas 4 and 11, as 
well as its images like that of the Brahma-chakra (st. 6) 
and of the Pranava as kindling-stick (st 14) mark it out 
as later than Upanishadic texts like Chhandogya v. 10. 8 
and Brihadarauyaka vi. 2 16, and even Mundaka II. ii. 4, 
its treatment of the Yoga, on the other hand, is much earlier 
than the developed teaching of Chapter ii, its Samkhya and 
sectarian bias (present namely in stanzas 3, 7, 8-10 and 12) 
being decidedly less pronounced than what we find 
in adhyayas 3-5. If we are right in our view that the 
original SSEmldiya and the original Vedanta had much in 
common— -even including a belief in God— -that inchoate 
philosophical stage can be represented by nothing so aptly 
as by the first chapter of the SvetaSvatara, Compare especi- 
ally stanzas 10 and 12 with the Bhagavadgita vii. 4-5 or 
xv. 16-17, where a Samkhya view nearer to the original 
form of the system seems to have been implied. 
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( ii ) Adhyayas 5 and 6 — These two adhyayas are most pro- 
bably earlier than the intervening three adhyayas 2-4, 
which disturb the context. Our adhyayas link themselves 
on directly to the first as containing a reference (v. 5, vi. 
1 ft.) to the First Principles enumerated in i. 2 above. The 
doctrine set forth by the earlier chapter after criticising the 
opponents’ views may be described to be that of a Triune 
Unity ; and the same doctrine is more explicitly stated (with 
.possibly a little more theistic or personalistic tinge) in the 
last two adhyayas : v. r, 5, 13 ; vi. 2, 16, etc. The Sam- 
khya technicalities (e. g. gnnas or Pradliana) are also much 
more common, to say nothing of the actual reference to 
Kapila and to Samkhya-Yoga (v. 2 and vi. 13) ; while there 
is here no pronounced development in sectarianism as one 
would expect if texts like iii 7, iv. ro, 12, etc. had gone 
immediately before them . Of interest also are the references 
to Brahma-chakra (vi. 1), or to the three-fold path (v. 7). 
There are also echoes of Katha II. ii. 12 in v. 8 and vi. 9, 
and of Katha I. iii. 2 and II. i, 13 in vi. 19. Svetasvatara 
vi. 14 is directly borrowed from Katha II. ii. 15, where 
the stanza is in proper context. Stanzas 21-23 are most 
probably of the nature of an added epilogue (where alone 
Svetasvatara is named as a sage). The similarities of 
expression in adhyayas 5 and 6 are quite on the surface. 

(iii) Adhyayas 2, 3 and 4 — Adhyaya 2 gives in the begin- 
ning a long quotation from the Yajurveda (which in part 
reproduces even the sequence of the original Samhita (cp. 
V. S. xi. 1-3). The verses are intended as a prayer to the 
Sun, which seems to have been prescribed as a preliminary 
discipline to the candidates for liberation. The doctrine 
of Yoga given in the rest of this Adhyaya is more deve- 
loped than what we find in Katha I. iii. 10-13 or Katha 
II. iii. 6-13, and there are even echoes of Katha I. iii. 4 
in Svetasvatara ii. 9. The last stanza of the adhyaya is 
evidently a later addition. — Between adhyaya 2 on the one 
hand and adhyayas 3 and 4 on the other there is a short 
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gap represented by the pronounced sectarianism of these 
chapters, as evidenced by the introduction of names like 
Siva, Rudra or Isa, and of his female consort, who appears as 
a half personal and half metaphysical entity named Maya, 
Sakti, or Isini. The chapters exhibit many identical features, 
such as (a) the proiieness to introduce large citations from 
texts like Rigveda and Vajasaneyi Samhita, and from 
Ivatha, Mahanarayana and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads; (b) 
the similarity of expressions often reaching up to .repeti- 
tions of'padas and half-stanzas; and (c) the general philoso- 
phical view-point, which includes an immanent, all-power- 
ful god with a personality, who creates and sustains the 
world, and who can be approached by meditation helped 
on by Divine favour : the interrelation of the two aclhyayas 
being manifest even in the fact of the number of stanzas, 
there being just 21 in each. It is somewhat hard to deter- 
mine the exact and original contribution of these two adhya- 
yas, as apart from the numerous quotations in each, and 
especially in adhyaya Hi. The Samkhya element in the 
chapters is principally the “Aja” mantra (iv. 5); but even 
there the order of the three colours — red, white and black — 
does not tally with that of the qualities Sattva, Rajas and 
Tanias : white the colour of Sattva ought to have been 
mentioned first. It is thus clear that the usual arguments 
for assigning a chronological position to this Upanishad will 
have to be understood in a qualified sense according as the 
evidence is based 011 the data contained in the first adhyaya 
or in the subsequent adhyayas. 

(13) MaitrayanI Upanishad : The Upanishad is so named after 
the Sakha of the Black Yajurveda to which it is customarily 
assigned, and as such it is also called Maitrayamya- Maitra- 
yamyahrahmana- or Maitrayana- Upanishad. The Upanishad is 
also alternately called Maitri (from the teacher of that name 
alluded to in ii. 3), this latter name being found often in Mss. of 
Northern recension (printed with Dipika in the Bibliotheca and 
the Anandasrama series), as the former in those of tire Southern 
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f=No. 25 in the Muktika canon). The Upanishad has to be 
carefully distinguished from two other similar Upanishadic 
texts— the Maitreya : and the Maitreyi— both to be dealt with 
in our chapter on the Neo-Upanishads — the former (not yet 
printed) treating only of the significance of the Rudraksha beads 
while the latter (—No. 31 in the Muktika canon) is a compen- 
dium of philosophical problems in general prefaced in the begin- 
ning by a summary of the first chapter of the Maitrayam. The 
Northern and the Southern recensions of the Maitrayani Upani- 
shad* show considerable variations, which are exhibited below — 


Maitrayanlya 

(Northern) 

Maitrayanlya 

(Southern) 

Remarks 

Prapathaka I. 1 

Absent 

| . 

Introductory link with 



Maitrayanlya Br. 

2-3 

Prapathaka I. 1-2 

Smaller sub-divisions : ho 

■ * 4 

3 _ 7 



change in contents. 

11. 1-5 

'•••• II. i-5 


f. 


Contents the same. 

, u 

.... .. M 

u y 

_ . TA-TT 

Ditto. 

7 

I U 1 JL 

III. 1-5 

III. 1-5 


IV. r-2 

IV. 1-2 

- *-» 


' .: 3 ' 

... .3 


Absent 

4 

Extra it stanzas. 

Prapathaka IV . 4-6 

Absent 

Trika-Upasana, as also 



Trimurti-j yeshthya. 

V. r 

Prapathaka, TV. 4 

Kantsayanlstuti » stanzas 



12-15 in Southern rec. 

— * | 

- 5 


VI. i-S ! 

- V. r-8 


9 - 38 ; 

Absent 


VII. i-ir 

Absent 



Differences of reading apart,: a mere consideration of the above 
tabular statement should enable us to put down Prapathaka vii 
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and sections 9 to 38 of the sixth in the Northern recension as 
two of the latest accretions. A little earlier than these comes 
the whole text ' beginning with the “ KautsayanI stuti ” (North, 
v. i-vi. 8 ; South, iv. 4, stanza 12, to v. 8), which must have been 
an addendum likewise. The “ Trika ” and the “ Trimurti ” pas- 
sages of the Northern recension are an independent addition of 
that text, balanced by the eleven stanzas describing Yogic per- 
fection in the Southern recension, which are formally intro- 
duced as citations. The rest of the Upanishad seems to have 
once formed a unity by itself, although even here it is permissi- 
ble to regard the Brihadratha part of the story as once consti- 
tuting an independent episode. Other chronological peculiari- 
ties and relations of the several units are — 

Unit 1, Prapathaka 1 : This forms the outer framework for the 
inner episode between Sankhayana and Maitri, in which last 
is inset the Valakhilya-Kratu dialogue. As before mention- 
ed, Brihadratha's observations on the transitoriness of things 
have been by themselves used in a little modified form as 
an opening for another Upanishadic text : the so-called 
Maitreyl Upanishad. Although the idea is no more than an 
elaboration of the sentiment in Katha I. i. 26, yet there are 
many words used in the text that are better known to us from 
Buddhistic sources. Such words, for instance, are — asasvata, 
kshayjshnu, pradhvamsin (which occur in our text for the first 
time amongst the Upanishads), nihsara, vairagya, samsara, 
tattvavid (the last two words known only from Katha and 
SvetaSvatara so far) ; the medicinal words sleshman, pitta, 
kapha; the several names of kings who had to die; the penance 
of Brihadratha with raised arms and sunward gaze for 1,000 
days (years, one should have .expected) ; and the peculiar use 
of samghata and nirodha — the last occurring in Chh. vi. 5 
and PraSna i, to, but not in the sense of destruction. It 
is not quite necessary however to regard this as post-Bud- 
dhistic since the doctrine of momentariness was itself pre- 
Buddhistic. Most of the kings are also included amongst 
the enumerations at the “ Pariplavas ” in Aitareya and Sata- 
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patha Brahmanas. After this evidence for regarding our unit 
as fairly late amongst the Upanishads of the earlier canon it 
is unnecessary to add that “agnir ivadhumakah’ ’ and "anyan 
kaman vrinxshva ” of the present unit suggest Katha II. i. 13 
and I. i. 23 ff., or that <f naham Atmayit ” suggests Narada's 
similar sentiment in Chh. vii. 1. 3. Pessimistic declamation 
on the woes of the world, it is necessary to observe, were a 
characteristic of Samkhya philosophy even before Buddhism 
took it over and perfected it. 

Unit 2, Prapathakas 2-3 : This unit falls into 2 sub-units of a 
Prapathaka each, two distinct questions being mooted in 
them. Prapathaka 1 describes the highest soul and the way 
in which he abides within the body in a detached manner, 
introducing formal quotations from — 

Chh. viii. 3-4 in MaitrayanI ii, 2 ; 

Brill, v. 9 in ii. 6 ; and 

Chh. iii. 14 in ii. 6.. 

There are also shorter phrases borrowed from other sources. 
The comparison of the body to the cart or Sakata in ii. 3 and 
to the chariot or ratha towards the close of ii. 6 are echoes 
from the Chhagaleya and the Katha Upanishads with certain 
minor modifications. The comparison of the Prana and Apana 
to the two vessels Upamsu and Antaryama, between which 
the soul, like divine Soma, generates heat, is borrowed from 
the MaitrayanI Samhita iv. 5. 6 ; and the functions assigned 
to the five Winds within the body (although differing some- 
what from those found in older texts like Chh. i. 3. 3, Brih. 
iii. 4. 1, etc.) agree with the functions assigned to these Winds 
in later texts like thg Vedantasara. It is curious to find 
in this Prapathaka also, and for the first time amongst the 
older Upanishads, words like — BuddhTndriya and Karmen- 
driya, Niratman and &unya, Niyamtri and Prekshaka. The 

words guua and triguna, alone and in combinations, wo hear 

/■ 

for the first time in the present Prapathaka and in the Sve- 
tasvatara ; and the same is true of the words Prakriti and 
Kshetrajna. It is thus clear that these two Upanishads, 
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along with texts like ChJi. vi. 1-6 or Katha I. 3. 10 f. and 
II. 3. 7 f. have been the matrix of the Samkhya philosophy; 
and hence it need not surprise us to find in our unit a phrase 
like "prekshakavad avasthitah svasthag cha” which recurs in 
Samkhya-Karika No. 65 ; or a description of the Soul within 
the body as Visvah (cp.Mandukya 3) who is "samkalpadhya- 
vasayabhimanalingah” or inferable by the mark of conceiv- 
ing determining, and self-consciousness. Prapathaka 3 seems 
to have been a little later than Prapathaka 2 because, once it 
is declared that it is the Highest Soul who abides within our 
body and quickens it, and that He is merely the On-looker 
unaffected by the torments of the flesh, the question, Who is 
it then that enjoys and transmigrates, does not arise at all ; 
and if it does arise, it cannot be answered in the way in which 
-our text seems to answer it. For, the gist of the reply is that 
this other soul, the Bhutatman, is evolved from material ele- 
ments, is subject to modification, and assumes manifold forms 
through ignorance. This certainly is not the Sariikhya position. 
For, although the “ Linga-sarlra ” (see Ivarika 40 ) agrees 
with the Bhutatman in composition and function, it is an 
adjunct to the individual Purusha, in fact his psychic appa- 
ratus, whereas in onr Upanishad the Bhutatman is the indi- 
vidual soul himself, controlled by the Supreme Soul. The ac- 
count of the Bhutatman in the Mahabharata (XII. 245. 
nff., XIV. 51. 4) is perhaps a middle point between the pre- 
sent Upanishad and the Sariikliya-Karikas. There occur in 
this Prapathaka, likewise, a few more u Samkhya " terms 
for the first time— TanmStra, Pr akrita-gun a, Raj asa, 
Tamasa, and the verb Pari-f-nam, which (as also the noun 
Parinama), amongst the earlier Upanishads, occurs in the 
SvetaSvatara and the Maitrayam alone. Noteworthy also 
are the words Nastikya and Niraya, the reference to 84 
kinds of existences (which in time grew into 84 lacs), and 
the phrase <f nibadhnaty atma.ua tinSHmm ” which recurs in 
Samkhya-Karika No. 63 with a slight variation. There 
are three long citations introduced in this Prapathaka 
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with the formal " Athanyatrapy uktam,” but they can no 
longer be traced. 

Unit 3, Prapathaka 4, Sections 1-3 : These constitute an 
epilogue to the last two Prapathakas, being merely of the 
nature of Vidya-stuti or praise of the learning. The diction 
of the sections, especially sec. 2, reads like a passage from 
the Kadambari ; compare words like mohamadironmatta, 
mahoragadashta, mithyamanorama, Yamavishayastha, etc. 
The words mayamaya, indrajala, kadaligarbha, natavesha, 
and chitrabhitti are also used in this unit for the first time in 
Upanishadic literature to illustrate „the vacuity and imper- 
manence of the things of the sense. Noteworthy also are the 
words asraina and svadharma, the former having been used 
only once before in the Svetasvatara, 

Unit 4 — iv. 4 to v. 2 : In iv. 4 the Northern recension of the 
Maitrayam prescribes the “ trika ” or three-fold worship of 
Brahman by Vidya, Tapas, and Chinta or knowledge, penance, 
and meditation, which does not seem to have much bearing 
on the main theme. The next two sections of the same re- 
cension aim at showing that Agni-Vayu-Aditya or Kala- 
Prana- Anna are merely forms of manifestation of Brahma- 
Rudra-Vishnu, and this is practically the burden of the prayer 
of Kautsayana in v. 1. The 11 verses that precede the Kaut- 
sayanl-stuti in the Southern recension (but form part of sec- 
tion 34 of Prapathaka vi in the Northern recension) occur 
most of them with very slight variation in the PanchadasI, 
xi. in to 118, expressly as from the present Upanishad. In 
the Kautsayanl-stuti it is just possible to interpret the words 
" svarthe svabhavike ’rtlie cha ” and “ Santatman ” in a 
Saihkhya sense in reliance upon Samkhya-Karika No. 56 and 
Katha 1 . 3. 13. The short cosmological fragment coming after 
this stuti is at all events Samkhya in tone, although we have 
to distinguish between a primitive or Upanishadic Samkhya, 
which speaks of (i) Para or the Highest Principle; (ii) a com- 
bination of Tamas -f- Rajas -f Sattva which corresponds to 
the First-born material principle ; and (iii) the Chetamatra** 
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Prajapati — Visva = Kshetrajna or sentient soul, forming an 
ainsa or part of the “ Para” and produced out of the Sattva 
element in matter set in motion by Him, and the classical 
Samkhya of the Karikas, which substitutes for one “Para” a 
number of Purushas, and which reduces the Chetamatra to 
the position of a Lihga-sarira, one for each Purusha and 
accompanying him in his transmigrations. The identifica- 
tion of each of the three qualities of the Prakriti with Eudra, 
Brahma, and Vishnu is also to be noted. „ 

Unit 5, Prapathaka vi, sections 1-8 : Identity of Prana with 
Aditya and the worship of both by the symbols Om, the 
three Vyahritis (Bhur, Bhuvas, Svar), and the Gayatrl verse 
(Rv. iii. 62. 10). Even the Dlpikakara regards this and the 
following Prapathakas as a Khila and so void of coherence. 
The Unit is full of quotations and echoes from earlier texts 
not all of which can now be traced. Vidyaranya’s Anubhuti- 
prakasa does not take count of the last two Prapathakas. 

Unit 6, Prapathaka vi, sections 9-17 : Section 9 describes the 
Pranagnihotra and forms a transition between Chh. v. 19-24 
and the later Pranagnihotra Upanishad. This paves the way 
for a discussion of the Food and the Food-eater in sections 
10-13, the Purusha being the Eater and all the products of 
the Prakriti ( including therein especially the Bhutatman ) 
the Food. The Brahman is thus identical with Food. In 
section 14 Brahman is identified with Time, and it is in this 
connection that there occurs the famous astronomical state- 
ment which makes the Uttarayana commence from Dhani- 
shtbardha, which can happen some 1,800 years B. c. On the 
basis of this some scholars wish to carry the date of the Maitra- 
yani towards the beginning of the second millenium before 
Christ, which would, according to them, also suit the date of 
the Satapatha Brahmana, which last, on the strength of the 
mention of the rise of the Krittikas due East (S. B. II. i. 2. 3) 
is placed by them about b. c. 3,000. But seeing that, as re- 
gards the Satapatha passage. Vernal Equinox in Krittikas 
implied by their position due East is incompatible with the 
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commencement of the year on the Full-moon of Phalguna 
(S.B.VI.ii.2.18), it is clear that the Satapatha is in both these 
statements recording older usages and traditions ; and the 
same must obviously be the case with the present passage in 
the Maitrayani Upanishad, which is admittedly a “ Khila ” 
and otherwise notorious for its quotations from older texts. 
The case of course is quite different in a professedly astrono- 
mical treatise like the Vedahga Jyotisha. — Sections 15 
and 16 continue the disquisition on Time introducing therein 
•several quotations, while Section 17 describes the Brahman 
as infinite and all-immanent. 

Unit. 7, Prapathaka vi, sections 18-30 : A practical path of 
liberation in the form of Yoga is here given in detail in 
about a dozen sections. The eschatological doctrine here 
given is far more developed than what we had in Katha, 
Mundaka, or Svetasvatara ; but it is yet less developed 
than what we get in the Yogasutras, where, for instance, 
we have eight “ ahgas ” of Yoga instead of the six men- 
tioned in vi. 18. Some of the quotations from this unit 
recur in other minor Upanishads. The following peculiar 
words occurring in this unit will tell their own tale : an- 
anyabhakta, apavarga, alatachakra, ekagra, karmavasanuga, 
kcvalatva (only in the Svetasvatara before this) ,turyakhya, 
Devanikaya, dvandva-titiksha, dharana, niratmakatva, ni- 
rodhana, Prakriti-bheda, pratyahara, Pradhana (before this 
only in Svet.), pranayama, manahkshaya, moksha, Yogg- 
bhyasa, vi§esha, saihsara-chakra, sattvastha, samadhi, sar- 
vagunasampanna, sayujyata, and sushumnakhya. 

Unit 8, Prapathaka vi, sections 31-32 : Discussions of Atman 
and his relation to the indriyas or senses. 

Unit g, Prapathaka vi, sections 33-38 : Miscellaneous topics 
such as the Year and the Prana as Fire ; the three Worlds 
as the three sacrificial Fires ; the need of curbing the. mind, 
with many verses that recur in the Brahmabindu Upani- 
shad ; the multiform energy of Brahman immanent in 
ether, fire, sun, breath, etc. ; and reward of Agnihotra,- 
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Unit io, Prapathaka vii : A very late appendage which it is 
perhaps futile to distribute into further sub-units. Sections 
1-7 describe the whole physical and ritualistic universe as 
constituting the “bandhus” of the Atman ; and herein 
occur the names of Sani (Saturn), Ketu, and Rahu : the last, 
known only from a late passage in the Chhandogya, viii. 
13. 1. Sections 8-10 form a polemic against the heretics who 
are “vagabonds, beggars, pedants who for a little money 
sell their learning even to Sudras ; unscrupulous officers, 
caterers for public amusements, and even criminals ; en- 
chanters, pseudo-ascetics, false teachers who teach that 
there is no soul, followers of Briliaspati who slander the 
Vedic religion, and the like, who wallow in ignorance.'’ 
The reference to the ChSrvakas and probably to the Bud- 
dhists is here quite unmistakable. Section vii. 8 quotes and 
misunderstands X§a n. The last section, n, speaks of 
the “ Om ” in the heart ; and in connection with it quotes 
two lines from Paninlya Siksha and gives a verse sum- 
mary of Brihadaranyaka iv. 2. 1-2, which should be com- 
pared with the Anubhutiprakasa xviii. 10-13. Max Muller’s 
argument for an early date for this Upanishad on the 
strength of certain non-Paninlya peculiarities of Samdhi 
(e. g., chetamatra for chetomatra, vidyata iti for vidyata 
iti, etc.) which belong to the Maitrayani-sakha, and which 
are preserved in our Upanishad, hardly applies to the later 
additions to the Upanishad in any case. Thus while the 
early portions of the Maitrayani Upanishad may well be- 
long to the pre-Buddhistic period of the inchoate Samkhya 
philosophy its later portions run practically into the Neo- 
Upanishadic period, 

(14) Bashkalamantropanishad : The credit for the discovery of 
this and the two following Upanishads belongs to F. 0 . Schrader, 
the late Director of the Adyar Library. They were hitherto 
known only in Anquetil Duperron’s Perso-Latin translation. The 
present Upanishad was published with a commentary as an appen- 
dix to the Descriptive Catalogue of that Library, Vol. 1. The text 
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of the other two Upanishads is known only from a solitary manu- 
script which is very defective and which we got copied for us. 
The Bashkala Upanishad consists of 25 Trishtubh verses, which 
in form and language resemble a late vedic Stikta ; and there 
is nothing improbable in this Upanishad having once formed, 
an integral portion of the Bashkala recension of the Rigveda. 
Some of the lines are actually met with in the present Rigveda; 
and where the similarity does not extend to a whole line, the 
words and idioms used certainly possess a Vedic ring about 
them. The story of Medhatithi and Indra, although alluded to 
in Rv. viii. 2. 40, is nowhere fully set forth. It is however per- 
petuated in what is known as the “ Subrahmanya ” formula in 
which Indra is invoked as the “ Ram of Medhatithi.” Weber 
suggests that the words Meshobhuto ’bhi yannayah of Rv. viii. 
2. 40 were wrongly divided into yan-f-nayah instead of yan-f- 
ayah, and hence arose the idea of Indra carrying the sage away 
rather than coming up to him. This explanation of the origin 
of the legend is somewhat doubtful. In any case our Upanishad 
has very cleverly taken its cue from the legend and given a 
poetico-philosophic account of the dialogue between Indra and 
the Sage. The idea of the Upanishad not only points backwards 
to texts like Rv. x. 125 where Vach or Logos speaks of her all- 
pervading greatness, but also forwards to texts like Kaushitakl 
iii. iff. Along with an enumeration of the usual well-known ex- 
ploits of Indra and a henotheistic exaltation of him above every- 
thing else in the world, the declaration, in the last verse, of Indra 
as being The One, places this Upanishad on a par with other 
monotheistic utterances like “ Sarvarh. khalv idam Brahma.” 

(15) Chhagaleya Upanishad.— -This is another Upanishadic text 
which in its Sanskrit form is now extant in just one incorrect and 
incomplete Ms. in the Adyar library. The Upanishad is highly 
poetic, and its form vouches for it a rather early than a late posi- 
tion. It opens in the right Brahmanic style with the Sages 
practising penance on the Sarasvati ; launches forth into a 
discussion as to what makes a Brahmin a Brahmin; mocks at 
the exaggerated claims put forth by the priests ; and by the help 
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of a “ metaphor of the cart ” seeks to set forth the relation of 
the soul to the body, herein suggesting Maitrayamya Upanishad 
ii. 3 (where the Valakhilyas correspond to the Balisas of our 
text), and also a text like Milindapanha 251 (Warren’s Transla- 
tion, pp. 129-133). It is curious that our Upanishad, like the 
Pali text, should end with a couple of verses which epitomise the 
whole incident. Judged by the language alone the Chhagaleya 
strikes us as being earlier than the Katha. The mention of 
Kavasba Ailusha (the handmaid’s son), of the Naimisha forest, 
and of the Kurukshetra, deserves to be noted. The Upanishad 
gets its name from the fact that sage Chhagaleya is declared at 
the end as having been the narrator of the whole story. 

(16) Arsiieya Upanishad. — This is a third Upanishadic text the 
Sanskrit original of which is now represented by just one Ms. in 
the Adyar Library. The Ms. is incorrect although complete. The 
Upanishad preserves the general Brahmano-Upanishadic tone and 
idiom but strikes us as being later than the two preceding ones. 
Like some of the more well-known texts from the Chhandogya or 
the Brihadaranyaka, the Arsheya Upanishad attempts to record 
a series of progressively more accurate attempts to define and 
specify the " Brahman.” The disputants here are the sages 
Vi§vamitra, Jamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vagishtha, 
the first, third and fifth of them being the well-known seers of the 
third, sixth and seventh Mandalas of the Rigveda. Jamadagni 
and Gautama are also notable figures of the Vedic age, the first 
being associated with Visvamitra, the last with Yajnavalkya. The 
progressive definitions of the Brahman find their climax in the 
Atman, in the description of which the negative language of 
Yajnavalkya is reproduced. Another verbatim reproduction of 
an older Upanishadic text occurs in Gautama’s description of 
the Golden Purusha (cp. Chhandogya i. 6. 6). Curious also is 
the allusion in the same description to the Pundras, Suhmas, 
Ulumbhas, Daradas, and Barbaras as peoples possessing 
a false kind of knowledge. The Upanishad ends with a 
metrical quotation from some Vedic Sukta not known to the 
Vedic Concordance, 
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11 . Critical Notes on Some Pre-Upanishadic Upanishads. — 
We will now select a few passages from the later Brahmana texts 
which happen not to be called Upanishads but which contain all 
the characteristics of Upanishads, and which anticipate in a remark- 
able manner some of their philosophic discussions. It is neither 
possible nor profitable to cull together in this place all such passages 
from the Brahmanas. Half a dozen typical texts will suffice to 
show the general method and trend of their speculation. 

(1) Prana the True Agni [S. B. x. 3. 3] : This is a dialogue 
between the Wise Sataparneya arid the Noble Jabala which 
reminds one of a similar discussion as to the nature of ' the 
Agnihotra between Janaka and Yajnavalkya (above, page 85). 
The form of the narration, the graduated advance to a cor- 
recter category, and the prescribing of subsidiary rewards at 
each stage of the argument, are all highly reminiscent of certain 
well-known passages from other Upanishads. 

(2) Dispute of the Deities for Precedence [J. U. B. iv. 11-13]; 
This might be regarded as an Adhidaivika parallel to the 
Dispute of the Faculties (see page 106 above) ; and as the dis- 
pute of the latter is decided in favour of the Prana so it is now 
here decided in favour of the Wind. The story concludes 
with a ritualistic winding-up and an indentification of Vayu= 
Prana=Om ==Saman. 


(3) Vayu-Prana an Entire Divinity [Jaim.-Up. Br. iii. 1-2] : It 
is very likely that the present passage has been the source of 
Chh. iv. 3. 1. The idea that a higher deity includes and tran- 
scends the lower seems to be the leading idea of this pas- 
sage as also of the " Daivah Parimarah ” passages in the Ait. 
Br. viii. 28. 2ff. and elsewhere. In the present case the simila- 
rity extends up to even the metrical riddle which the dis- 
regarded beggar puts to the two proud Brahmins that 
deny him food. 

These three Brahmana texts exhibit three diverse approaches to 
the same problem: ritualistic, mythological and narrative. Like 
Prana-Vayu, the Sun also has been made the occasion of much 
monotheistic speculation — 
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(4) Mystery of the Sun [J. U. B. i. 25-30] ’-As representing the 
third step of Vishnu, the Sun is himself the immortal goal to 
which the pious repair after death. He is the source and 
fountain-head of Water, the First Principle of all creation, 
and his rays bring life to the universe. These very common 
ideas have been expressed often enough in a variety of form. 

(5) Search after Heaven [ Jaimini Br., Extract 209 ] : There 
are a large number of stories current in the Brahmanas of the 
Samaveda in connection with the origin of some of the ‘modes 
and tunes of the psalms, which often contain much curious 
speculation. The story we have selected here is typical of many 
others which are scattered in the Brahmana literature, and of 
many others which probably have been lost to us for ever. 

(6) Datva and Mitravid [Jaim. Br., Ex. 152] : A large number 
of stories of pupils staying in the house of the teachers and per- 
forming menial work and receiving at times a rather rough and 
capricious treatment from the latter must have been once 
largely current. The Upanishads have preserved only a few 
of the philosophically significant ones. A few more are found 
in the Brahmanas and in the Epic. We choose here that of 
Datva and Mitravid which has not got any Upanishadic 
parallel, but which is interesting on its own account. 

(7) Story of Proud Bhrigu [S. B. xi. 6. 1] : This is mainly a 
ritualistic parable ; but its form is highly poetic, and in time 
it came to be used for other higher purposes. 

(8) The Eater and the Eatable [S. B. x.6 . 2] : The sixth and 
the tenth Kandas of the ^atapatha contain much Upanishadic 
matter. There are several cosmological passages and also briefer 
speculations which later got elaborated into the well-known 
Upanishadic texts. The present text should be compared with 
passages like Tait. iii. 7 or Brih. i. 4. 6. 

12 . Chronological Grouping of the Upanishadic Texts. — 
These Brahmana passages could very easily have been multiplied, but 
it is not necessary for our purpose. We will now attempt in a tabu- 
lar form a chronological grouping of the several units into which 
we have distributed our Upanishadic and pre-Upanishadic texts — 
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13. Traditional Authorship of the Upanishads. — It formed 
perhaps a necessary condition of the very existence of the several 
Upanishadic texts that we have been so far considering that they 
should have been assigned to a particular Veda, that they should 
have been appropriated by a particular vedic school or Charana. 
We find at the beginning or the end of several of these texts what 
are known as Vam^as or traditional succession of teachers and 
pupils, who probably were mainly responsible for the preservation 
and transmission of these holy words of wisdom to succeeding 
generations. The apostolic line of succession is in most cases 
traced back to some God or semi-divine sage who, after the com- 
pletion of the normal period of apprenticeship, first granted the 
revelation to the pious mortal whose name is usually mentioned 
in the text itself. But we have no reason to suppose that the 
present form of an Upanishadic text is the original form in which 
it was revealed, or the final form in which the last member of the 
succession list knew the doctrine ; for, with each set of pupil and 
teacher the apprenticeship and the initiation had to be gone through 
afresh ; and it is quite conceivable that with a given set of learner 
and master the process of instruction assumed a more vivid and 
dramatic form, and the dogma itself was expressed and embellished 
in a very happy manner, — in which case it might often happen that 
it was this improved form by an author whose identity could no 
longer be established that alone was preserved in our Upanishads.* 
At the same time, and as a necessary corollary from this, it could 
also happen that, where a particular dramatic setting was known 
to be popular, it should have been adopted everywhere , ignoring 
historical truth. Hence it is that certain familiar openings and 
certain familiar names, such as that of Svetaketu, Arum, Pravahana, 
and others, meet us so frequently on the pages of the Upanishads, 
All these names, in relation to the specific doctrines that are 
. * This must have been the case particularly with the Samvarga-vidya of 
our philosopher Kaikva "of the cart." For all the sacrifice that king JEtta- 
Sruti makes for it, he seems to get in return what is merely a common-place of 
Upanishadic philosophy. Similarly, in the Srlmantha ritual (Brih. vi, 3. 7 ff.), 
along with the original form of the doctrine, the additions made by each set 
of teachers and taught are also recorded. 
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connected with them, are — some few exceptions apart — mostly 
poetic or pious fiction, especially when it is remembered that the 
Upanishadic texts as we now have them preserve for us, in a 
Brahmanic form and setting, doctrines which originated in a dis- 
tinct and, possibly, even hostile circle. Thus, at the most, it is the 
spirit of the original doctrine that can be said to have been generally 
preserved in our texts, but not always the form. In view of this 
fact, the question raised by Deussen, Garbe, and others, and at 
times discussed with evident animus, as to whether the Upanishads 

a 

have preserved for us the " wisdom of the Brahmins or of the 
4. Kshatriyas ” loses much of its cogency and force. We could just as 

well say that some of the doctrines in the Upanishads came from ; 

teachers neither Brahmin nor Kshatriya, but belonging to what 
would probably in these days be called “ depressed ” classes, 
such as Sayugva Raikva. There is absolutely nothing improba- ’ '■] 

ble in this, as there is nothing against our supposing, if we choose, I 

that a doctrine like the “ Panchagni-vidya was of a Kshatriya 
origin ; but even apart from the consideration that such really 
"Kshatriya” vidyas are relatively very few in number, the Upa- 
nishads as we have them before us, it must be noted, preserve for 
us, even in the case of the above vidyas what seems to be mainly a 
Brahmanic tradition : compare, for instance, the dominance of the 
idea of the sacrifice even in the working out of the details of the 
Pafichagnividya. We would be therefore justified in assuming that 
the names occurring in our texts have become more or less conven- 
tional, being suggested for the most part by the literary and artistic 
requirements of the case. 

14 . The Personnel of the Upanishadic Dialogues.— I t is 
considered from this point of view that the several interesting 
figures that flit across the canvas of our Upanishads acquire anew 
significance. The seeker after the Highest Truth is generally a I 

youthful figure just commencing his career as a pupil and, per 
chance, like Satyakama Jabala, unable to say who his father might [ 

have been ; or having just completed his pupilage and, like a Sveta- 
ketu or a Balaki, redolent with the pride and self-assurance of a I 

full-fledged Bachelor. Sometimes, however, it is a pedant or a j 

1 8 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] : J 
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green old “Acharya” who, for once, has had to puzzle over a 
problem himself (like Aruni in the Kaushltaki), or has at last rea- 
lised that too much learning is a mere weariness of flesh (like 
Narada in the Chhandogya) ; or a liberal and appreciative king, 
like Janaka, learned, and ever ready to learn more. But young 
or old, rich or poor, our candidate for truth is bent upon his object. 
Like Nachiketas he is full of enthusiasm for learning and is 
proof against all kinds of temptations, like Satyakama he is ready 
to cheerfully perform any menial work at his master’s house, 
even when for all his loyal service the master would not impart the 
instruction, as it happened to Upakosala ; and above all, when 
the instruction is at last imparted, he would constantly brood 
over it and would not, like Virochana, unreflectingly swallow all 
that is said. The Upanishadic teacher was in every way worthy 
of such an ideal pupil. He was humble, even at times famishing, 
like Ushasti Chakrayana : Nay, he might at times be the very 
beggar whom a couple of rich house-holders drive away from 
their door, the beggar nevertheless peacefully singing his song of 
wisdom. He was a keen observer of men who would tell off 
characters from countenance ; a rigorous task-master who would 
sternly reprove all indolence, insolence, and cant ; and withal 
eager to teach and most patient and resourceful with his pupils, 
once they had successfully stood their test. It is accordingly 
a high compliment paid to this sacred profession of teaching when 
we find included amongst the roll of Upanishadic teachers not 
only Yama and Varuna and Prajapati, but even the household 
Fires, the cow or the bull, the swan, the diver-bird, and even the 
dog : for, all Nature is full of sermons for us, did we but have the 
meekness, the docility, the responsiveness that can come only of 
true inward worth, of real spiritual " Tapas.” The varied cast 
of characters introduced by these Upanishads is thus quite ade- 
quate to meet the demands of the highest art. 

15. The Scenic Back-ground of the Upanishads.— -The 
scene was normally laid in the house of the teacher with the holy 
Fires duly tended and blazing cheerfully in the courtyard, and the 
teacher’s wife, kind, loving and compassionate, ready to put in a 
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word of sympathy or encouragement for the pupil on occasions ; 
or in the open meadow, with cows grazing and fattening under 
the pupil’s fostering care, age-worn Asvattha trees yielding shade 
and sermons to all those that sought them, and sacred watering 
places that mirrored everything into their unruffled interior. At 
times however there was a shifting of the back-ground : It was a 
retired place in the forest away from the turmoil of mankind, 
some inaccessible mountain-recesses where, unmolested, the teacher 
could iihpart his instruction, secular or spiritual, magical or mysti- 
cal ; or what answered the purpose equally well, a royal court or a 
sacrificial session, crowded with throngs of men gathered together 
from different places and impelled by different motives high and 
low. There was generally in the latter case some master of the 
assembly who laid the wagers, regulated the discussion, and assign- 
ed the rewards, and who was normally expected to decide points 
of dispute, unless there existed a solvitur ambalando in the shape 
of the pupil’s self-realisation, or the over-weening opponent’s 
head-bursting. The drama of instruction would be extended over 
a day or two, a few months, a year, and sometimes indeed as many 
as io i years — the interval between successive instructions being 
employed in meditation and self-discipline, in Tapas and Vrata of 
one sort or the other. — To be more exact we must add here that 
there are also a number of Upanishadic texts for which no attempt 
is made to assign a definite personnel and back-ground ; and even 
where these are assigned, they are never introduced and described 
for their own sake. 

16. The Literary Form : of the Upanishads. — The Upa- 
nishads have attained a varying measure of success as regards their 
literary form, their artistic frame-work. The earliest Upanishads 
mostly consisted of short simple disquisitions on single isolated 
problems. The I£a, the first unit of Kena, and the Bashkala 
are instances in point ; and the shorter units of longer texts like 
Chhandogya iii, or Brihadaranyaka ^ vi, might also be cited as illus- 
trations. Then came the attempts to treat a single topic in a 
variety of ways : you might ofe a mystic etymology for Udgitha, 
expatiate upon the cosmic and psychic “ Bandhus ” or correlates 
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of the Udgltha, tell a couple of stories or parables about it, and 
wind up by prescribing some specific vrata or upasana in that 
connection, as has been done in Chhandpgya i. Or, to take another 
illustration, you might discuss the problem of the One and the 
Many by offering a number of similes and analogies from the out- 
ward creation, or by taking the learner to the beginning of creation 
and narrating a cosmological myth or two, or finally, by asking 
him to look within himself and reflect upon the happenings of the 
wakeful, dreaming, and sleeping states of consciousness — observa- 
tion and experimentation going on side by side with inward medita- *~- 
tion (Chhandogya vi). A dramatic element may sometimes be 
introduced into the above by eschewing the narrative or hortatory 
form and substituting for it the dialogue form, the characters par- 
ticipating in it being, may be, two fellow-students, or the father 
and the son, or even the husband and the wife. A more beloved 
form of opening is to bring together a chance encounter of three, or 
six, or more learned Brahmins, who, falling into a. discussion on 
questions such as, What is the highest goal (gati), What is the real 
Agnihotra, Who is the true Vaisvanara, or What makes the differ- 
ence between a living body and the corpse, and unable to decide 
the point amongst themselves, repair to a third party to get their 
doubts set at rest. Single sustained episodes with a prevailingly 
poetic story form, such as what we find in the fourth chapter of the 
Kaushltald, first chapter of the Katha, or the unpublished Ghlia- 
galeya, exhibit a growing artistic consciousness, the high-water 
mark being reached in the Yajnavalkyakanda of the Brihadaran- 
yaka, In the great Symposium at Janaka’s court, for instance, 
there is great art displayed even in the sequence of the interrogatory: 
the discussion starting with what might appear as puerile priestly 
questions characteristic of the Brahmanas and forming, according to 
the ideas of the day, the essential propaedeutics to the culminating 
philosophy of the Upanishads — the langauge alternately rising and 
falling in answer to surging inward emotion, summoned up by the 
grandeur and dignity of the subject matter, until at last it bursts 
all bounds and pours forth into the exquisitely polished periods of 
the Antaryami-Brahmana (iii. 7), from which, as by a jerking pull of 
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the bridle, we are forced back to the stern realities of life, with the 
figure of poor Sakalya wagging his head in superannuated wisdom 
— only to lose it, brain and bones and all, so that even the last 
obsequies could not be performed for this master of priestly 
learning ! The entire effect is unutterably solemn. 

17. Its Weak Points. — But it is not everywhere that the 
Upanishads have reached this high-water mark of literary finish. As 
in the Brahmanas themselves, so in these Upanishadic texts which 
are placed at the end of them, we do occasionally meet with fan- 
ciful word-plays, redundant repetitions, ritualistic conceits, thread- 
bare symbolising, sacerdotal rewards and cursings and prescriptions 
and puerilities without number : and these in places the least 
expected. The grain and the chaff, the prophetic utterances and 
priestly twaddle, occur in inconsequential juxtaposition, so that it 
seems as if the one is the invariable concomitant of the other. 
There are also inconsistencies and contradictions conscious and 
unconscious, digressions that largely impede the progress of the 
argument, far-fetched analogies, and, once in a while, pedantic 
gossiping and absurd myth-mongering. A beloved framework for 
a sentence or a paragraph is repeated ad 'nauseam, is spun out 
ad infinitum. Nor are the Upanishads in any way immune 
from the characteristic defects of the -Brahmanic style in general. 
A comparison with the Dialogues of Plato, suggested by their com- 
mon literary form, and even by such minor points of resemblance 
as the frequent use of similes and myths, would be rather mislead- 
ing, because of the brevity of the Upanishads as compared with 
the longer literary essays of Plato, where moreover the artistic 
impulse is consciously realised and is developed with far more con- 
summate skill, and with an eye to the dramatic requirements of the 
case', including accuracy of character-portrayal. Plato also con- 
ducts the discussion from the strictly rational point of view. The 
“ Dialogues” of the Buddha perhaps form a nearer literary parallel 
to Plato ; but we need not pursue the topic in this place any fur- 
ther. In an ultimate estimate of the literary value of the Upanishads 
it is however necessary to remember that the texts, as we have them 
before us, have suffered many late interpolations ; that the exi- 
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gencies of memorising a whole text and the absence of anything 
like copy-right in literary matters might have been responsible for 
certain repetitions and borrowings that seem offensive to the mo- 
dem taste ; that as all the speculative effort of the texts had an 
immediately practical end, viz., Self-realisation, the digressions on 
Yoga or Tapas or Vrata or Upasana could not possibly have 
been avoided : and that a like reason can be assigned for the in- 
trusive element of magic and witchcraft and of the. argummtum 
baculinim. r 

18. Upanishadic Style. — The Upanishads in their present 
form are no doubt meant to constitute a continuation and culmina- 
tion of Brahmana philosophy : they are in any case coloured by 
Brahmanic mode of speculation ; and Deussen was naturally led 
to conclude that the earliest Upanishads must have been, like the 
Brahmanas themselves, written in prose. Since however we have, 
even in the Samhitas, many texts that can be called Upanishads 
(fga and Bashkala are already so called), it is evident that prose or 
verse cannot in itself constitute a sure chronological criterion. 
Other literary considerations must have determined the choice 
of this external form. Prose was better adapted for discursive 
narration, verse for a pointed epigrammatic writing. Prose was 
inevitable in a work which was professedly exegetic ; but ideas 
formulating themselves outside the sphere of priestly exegesis 
might instinctively adopt the verse form of expression. It is 
to be noted also that in our so-called prose Upanishads there are 
many passages of a highly poetic rhythm which are prose only 
in the name ; just as, pev contm, in some of our metrical Upani- 
shads there are verses which are no more than measured prose. 
In the best written Upanishads-— -whether in prose or in verse-— 
there is in evidence a real power in marshalling words and images, 
a directness and precision, and an astonishing facility in summoning 
up homely and life-like similes to break and vary the monotony. 
The Upanishadic similes cover an extensive range. We meet 
therein the lonely spider spinning out his web, the busy bee gamer- 
ing up honey from varied flowers, the tethered bird vainly fluttering 
in his cage, a tired fish swimming from bank to bank, the spirited 
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horse from Sindhu pulling up his pegs and leggings, or the snake 
that has cast off his slough or is lying, when dead, with his body 
upturned on the ant-hill ; — also, from another sphere of observation, 
waters streaming down the slopes or rivers mingling their waters 
with the ocean, salt disappearing in water or oil remaining imma- 
nent in the seed, spokes fixed in the felly of a wheel or a razor 
fitted into a razor-case, butter churned out of curds or the slender 
pith to be extracted out of the Munja grass, a piece of sod hurled 
against the rock and shattered into fragments or an iron tongs with 
which you pick up the ember and save your fingers ; — or, once 
again, the potter or the goldsmith or the blacksmith who fashions 
all kinds of pots or ornaments or implements from the self-same 
material, the blind man who vainly poses to lead another blind 
man or the blind-folded foreigner released in the forest and unable 
to discover his way or the hand-cuffed robber who submits to the 
ordeal of clasping the red-hot axe of steel, or finally, the king who 
either assigns duties to the officers under him or keps his subjects 
well under his control or has his entree into the country antici- 
pated and prepared for by anxious village headmen and other local 
politicians who improvise for the purpose depots of food and 
drinks of all kinds. Added to these- we have sustained metaphors 
such as that of the human body and the chariot (Katha I. 3), or 
the human body and the fortified town (ibid. II. 2 and elsewhere), 
or the human body and the tree (Brih. iii. 9) ; also the Saihsara as 
an Asvattha tree (Katha II. 3), the Sun-orb as a bee-hive (Chh, iii), 
or the soul and the God astwobirds perched on the self-same tree ; 
— to say nothing of longer Upanishadic texts which, on ultimate 
analysis, are just of the nature of a formal elaboration of an analogy. 
Mixed up with all these poetic images we also find in our texts, 
unhappily, some bald ritualistic images, and abstract similes and 
symbofisms grounded eventually on some puerile word-punning, or 
suggested possibly by abstruse technicalities of grammar, metrics, 
or phonetics. There are also, once in a while, dark riddles, the 
penchant for which was an heritage of the older Vedic period, 

19 . Upanishadic Method of Philosophising.— A glance ah 
the chronological table on page 135 would make clear to us how it 


was only gradually that our Upanishadic. philosopher succeeded in 
freeing himself from the incubus of ritualism. Passages of philo- 
sophical interest occur in the texts of the first group only incidently, 
only as a by-product of sacrificial symbolism. There are a few philo- 
sophically significant stories ; and deities like V ayu-Prana, Aditya, 
and Siva-Rudra seem to have attained in speculative matters the 
same pre-eminence that Prajapati had already secured in matters 
sacerdotal. The earliest strivings after monotheism and pantheism, 
we have reasons to suppose, were connected with the Upasana of 
these divinities ; but Atma-vidya as an end in itself, independent of 
the ritual of the sacrifice, came to be formulated only in texts of the 
second group, necessitating in consequence a re-adjustment of values 
in the interest of a compromise. We now find philosophical specu- 
lation indulged in for its own sake, although it was naturally only 
in terms of the sacrifice, only within a ritualistic frame-work. The 
highest philosophical creations of the period are comprised in texts of 
the third group; but even here it is not unusual to find things equat- 
ed and even identified with one another on mere syllabic similarities 
and other fancied analogies of one sort or the other. The, domi- 
nance of the " Bandhuta ” philosophy had not yet come to an end. 
Although the philosophical problems were correctly formulated 
and, in some cases at least, the solutions reached have been amongst 
the highest that human reason has reached in any country or age, 
the method of argumentation can hardly be called philosophical. 
There were no proofs as such : even in one of the best instances of 
sustained argumentation, viz. Chhandogya vi, there is at best a 
mere piling up of similes one over the other ; and how it came about 
that the last one in the series carried conviction to Svetaketu 
which the earlier ones had failed to produce, it must pass one’s wit 
to explain. It is true that the candidate for initiation was always 
a special adhikdrin who had to discipline his body and mind by a 
specific period of Tapas. Audit may be that the teacher was ex- 
pected merely to suggest and the pupfi to find out the Real for 
himself. As a consequence, possibly, appeal had to be made to 
emotion : rarely to cold, relentless reason. They in fact plainly 
avowed that the way was barred to reason rand it may not be fin- 
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possible to agree with them so far. The only test of truth, the only 
way to measure success in argumentation, was the ability of the 
teacher to carry conviction to the learner, who was expected to 
keep on striving after Self-realisation — the upward pathway towards 
that goal being marked by certain subsidiary fruits which fell into 
the lap of the pilgrim if he maintained his progress. And there 
could naturally be no forced marches on that path. If an unworthy 
candidate were to persist even when warned off, he might expect 
to suffer the inconvenient consequence in the shape of a sudden 
decapitation. We can thus in a way understand how it was that 
imprecation came to be the ultima ratio of Upanishadic dialectics. 
Truth, according to the ideas of the day, was to be perceived not 
argumentatively, but intuitively ; and the dawning of that intui- 
tion was to be determined by the disciple’s desert, by his perfec- 
tion in Tapas. Knowledge and ignorance, light and darkness, 
were absolutely contradictory : There could be no mediation bet- 
ween the two, no gradual infusion of the rays of the breaking day 
into the colours of the twilight, no critical educing of knowledge 
out of ignorance, no " Maieuties ” as Socrates might have syled 
it. From the point of view of the normal man who goes to philo- 
sophy for the solution of his normal problems this was a serious 
drawback, although it would be unhistorical to condemn an ancient 
philosophical text from this peculiarly modern, democratic/ stand- 
point. We must not also ignore that, all things said, the Upanishads 
do nevertheless afford enough to meet the requirements of the cultured 
man, for whose deepest thoughts and noblest aspirations they have 
not unfrequently found truest and aptest words— -words which, even 
after the lapse of so many centuries, have lost none of their freshness 
and inspiration. Credit is also due to our Seers for their unflinching 
devotion to knowledge, their unabating earnestness of endeavour, 
their indomitable conviction of the sureness of their methods and 
the significance of their findings.* 

* A more detailed appraisal of the achievement of the Upanishads in the 
domain of general philosophy -will be undertaken in Chapter nine. 

19 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2 } 



CHAPTER FOURTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 

1, The Scope of the Expository Chapters.— In this and the 
following chapters we will now attempt a detailed critical exposi- 
tion of the several Brahmano-Upanishadic and Upanishadic texts, 
taking each work in its entirety and collecting together by pro- 
blems their philosophical views, scattered as they are in different 
parts. We begin with the Brahmamc texts of the first group.* 

i— viii Brahmano-Upanishadic Texts 

2 . Prana the Agni [S. B. x. 3. 3]. — We are told that once 
upon a time Dhtra Sataparneya repaired to Mahasala Jabala, who 
was a well-known householder diligently tending the Sacred Fires. 
Jabala inquired, “ Knowing what hast thou come to me?" to 
which the wise son of §ataparna replied that he professed special 
knowledge of Agni. “ What Agni knowest thou ?” — “ Speech.” 
“ What becomes he who knows that Agni ”— “ He becomes master 
of Speech : Speech does not fail him.” Apparently the answer 
does not come up to Jabala’s expectation. He repeats his inquiry 
once more ; and Sataparneya makes the successive replies that it 
was the Eye, the Mind, or the Ear that was the true Agni. Finally 
the sage declares that he knew " the Agni who is all this here.” 
At that Jabala steps down to him, approaches him as a pupil, 
and begs him to teach him that Agni who is present and imma- 
nent in all this universe. He declared : “ Verily that Agni is 
Breath (Prana). For when a person sleeps, his Speech merges 
into the Breath, and so do likewise his Eye, Mind, and Ear. And 

* A reference to the corresponding analytical presentation of the text 
gi ven in the preceding chapter is concurrently suggested as a corrective. 
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when he awakes they emerge forth from the Prana/' Then fol- 
lows an exposition of the divine correlates of these bodily func- 
tions with the following set of equations : 

Speech =Fire; Mind— Moon ; , , 

_ and. Breath— Wind, 

Eye = Sun ; Ear— Quarters ; 

“When the fire goes out,” continues Sataparneya, “it passes up 
into the wind, whence they say it has expired ; for it is the wind 
that blows it off. And when the sun sets, it enters the wind, and 
so does, the moon ; and the quarters are grounded in the wind, and 
from out of the wind they issue forth again.” An eschatological 
deduction from the above teaching brings the text to a close. Says 
Sataparneya : “ And when he who knows this passes away from 
this world he passes into the Fire by his Speech, into the Sun by his 
Eye, into the Moon by his Mind, into the Quarters by his Ear, 
and into the Wind by his Breath ; and being of one essence 
with them all, he becomes whichever of these deities he chooses, 
and roams about as he lists.” 

3, Dispute of the Deities for Precedence [Jaim. Up, Br. 
IV. 11-13], — The following six divinities — Fire, Wind, Sun, Breath; 
Food, and Speech — once upon a time fell to quarreling amongst 
themselves for pre-eminence, saying : “ I am the best ; I am the best: 
adore me as excellence.” Not coming to an agreement they call upon 
each one to declare his excellence. Said the Fire ; “ I am the mouth 
of the Gods and of all creatures. In me are offerings offered. I pre- 
pare the food for all. If I were not, the Gods would be mouthless, 
mouthless all the other creatures : no offerings would be offered: 
all would perish.” “ Just so,” assented the others : “ nothing at 
all would be left if thou wert not.” — Then they interrogated 
the Wind, who averred : I am the breath of the Gods and all 
other creatures. When I depart from any one, he drifts away.” 

— Next they turn to the Sun : “ How art thou the best ?” Re- 
plied he: "I, arising, become the day ; I, setting, become the 
night. By me as sight are deeds done. All this cannot happen if 
I were not.”— Thereupon they accosted the Breath, who answered : 

“ It is as Breath that the Fire shines, it is as Breath that the 
Wind permeates space, it is as Breath again that the Sun rises. 
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From Breath comes food, from Breath comes speech. He was 
thus the all-in-all of the whole creation/' This claim likewise was 
allowed. — It was next the turn of Food, who put forward an ex- 
act^ similar claim as Breath, and to that claim too no exception 
was taken by anybody. — Finally the word was taken up by Speech 
who declared that she it was who made it possible for men to 
know this world and the world beyond. She was also allowed to 
be most indispensable to the world. And so after this interro- 
gatory the problem did not approach a whit nearer the solution. 
Fortunately, however, a spirit of compromise prevails. Each of 
the quarreling divinities was declared to be essential in its own 
sphere and even pre-eminent ; and they even agreed to unite their 
several pre-eminences for a common purpose, which happened to be 
ritualistic. This dispute thus ends in a draw, arid has not any- 
thing of the interest and pointedness of the more familiar Dispute 
of the Faculties. 

4. Vayu-Prana an Entire Divinity [J. U. B. iii. r. 1-2].— More 
dogmatic than the preceding is the present passage which declares : 
“ One entire deity there is, namely Vayu ; the others are only 
half -deities," This Vayu, by a play upon words, is declared to 
be the home (grah ah), arid therefore, the one who seizes, i.e,, in- 
cludes within himself and transcends, the others. By still another 
word-play, Vayu is declared to be the abode (asta) of all deities, 
and therefore these others set (asta), are merged back, into him. 
For, the sun sets and the moon and the stars ; and they are not 
V entire." The fire vanishes, and the day, and the night ; and they 
cannot claim to be "entire." The quarters are subject to delu- 
sion, as they are lost at night time ; the rain pours down but anon 
holds up tight ; the waters dwindle, and the herbs and the trees: 
none of these can be “entire”, as they are funded back into the 
Wind. What the Wind is in the outer world, that the Breath is 
in the inner. For, when a man sleeps he speaks not by his speech, 
thinks riot by his mind, sees not by his eyes, hears not by his ear : all 
these [four] functions are concentrated in the Breath, which alone 
is the "entire deity," is the " Saman." An episodic turn is sought to 
be given to the above doctrine towards the end of the passage, 
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where we are told that unto Saunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin 
Kakshasenin, as they were about to sit down to meals one day, 
approached a Brahmin beggar and asked for food, which was 
refused. The beggar admonishes them with the following stanza : 
Who is that One God who, the world’s Lord, 

Has swallowed up the Four Great One’s ? 

Him, O Kapeya, many know not, though 
In many places, O Abhipratarin, he abides. 

Him Saunaka makes his rejoinder with the following stanza : 

The Soul of the Gods and of mortals, 

Of golden teeth like the Son of Strength ; 

Great they say is his greatness : 

Himself uneaten he eats him who eats. 

- — And needless to say the Brahmin gets liis food. 

5. Mystery of the Sun [J. U. B., i. 25. 30].— By a variety of 
reasoning $ la proceeds to show that 

the Sun is the 4/>xfof all creation. Thus we read : “ AkaSa was in 
the beginning of all things ; and Aka§a is the Sun because it is 
only by the light of the Sun that we perceive the AkaSa and every- 
thing else.” “ The whole universe,” the text goes on to say, “ is 
an ocean. Heaven and Earth are its two banks. The Sun rises 
at the shore of the ocean, ascends upwards on the back of the 
Wind, and reaches the other shore, the beginning, the mid-point, 
and the goal of his journey being alike grounded in immortality.” 
“ Truly ” says another passage, “ where this one blazes forth, 
there is immortality. If one reaches the Sun, he thereby tears 
himself away from death and from evil : But who is there able to 
go through the midst of the Sun ?” In a pantheistic fashion the Sun, 
in his aspect of whiteness, is then identified in succession with Speech, 
Rik-verse and Death ; in his aspect of darkness, with the mind, 
the Yajus-formulae, Water, and Food ; and in his aspect of the 
Man-in-the-Orb, with Breath, Sama-chant, Brahman, and immorta- 
lity. The Sun is also declared to be one with the Person-in-the- 
Eye, situate in the centre of the white and the black of the eye- 
ball ; one with the reddish-white or the dark-blue streak of the 
Lightning. Like Indra, the Sun is seven-rayed, virile, powerful. 
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It is by the ray of the Sun that whoso speaks, speaks ; it is by the 
ray of him that whoso thinks, thinks ; it is by the ray of him that 
whoso sees, hears, breathes, or eats, respectively sees, hears, breathes, 
or eats. All forms are in him, in him all functions ; and it is as such 
that one should worship him. " As paths lead together up a moun- 
tain, even so do all these rays ascend up to him from all sides.” 

6. Search after Heaven [Jaimini Brahmana, Extract 209]. — 
Another type of texts frequently occurring in the Brahmanas aims 
at bringing out the mysterious origin and the peculiar and. unfail- 
ing efficacy of specific chants and specific details of the ritual. 
The following two stories will serve to show how Brahmanic. ideas 
were slowly taking an abstract non-ritualistic turn. The story 
goes that once upon a time Prenin the son of Somahita, Madhu- 
chchhandas the son of Vi&vamitra, and Asita the son of Devala 
commenced a session with the express purpose of winning that 
Heavenly region which is “beyond where the hawk can fly, and 
wherein the Atharvans of old were known to reside.” Years pass 
by. Our sages get no news of the Atharvans though these latter 
came to know of the sages’ attempt. One of the Atharvans, 
Udvanta by name, came down from his heavenly abode to test 
the sages, holding in his hand a sacrificial spoon.* “ What are you 
about ?” he asked. “ We want to win that Heavenly region 
which is beyond where the hawk can fly, and wherein the Atharvans 
of old are known to reside ” they answered. “ Have you been 
ever going to the other side of the village?” inquired the Atharvan.f 
“ Yes.” — " To what end? ” " Just to walk the way.” — “ Well, 
that cannot take you up to Heaven.” '' Udvanta looked into his 
sacrificial spoon | and again questioned : “Do you eat flesh ?” 

“ Yes.” — “ To what end ?” “ Merely to pacify the craving which 
the sight of it gives, and also for strength.” — “ No, that might not 

* It must be remembered that the Atharvans were themselves mortal 
priests once, who won their heavenly abode through righteousness. 

t A sacrificer was not to cross the limits of his village during the session. 

. t Looking into a polished and reflecting surface is a method of divination. 
Pictures of past or future objects and incidents, and of objects situated at 
a distance, are supposed to be thrown into it. The belief and practice 
persists in parts of India even to the present day. 
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lead you to Heaven either.” Udvanta looked into his spoon and 
asked once more ; " Have you been meeting your wives during all 
this period ?” “ Yes. ” — - " To what end ?” " That there might be 
sons to continue our line. ” — " That also is not the way to reach 
Heaven.’' Udvanta looked into his spoon once more and interro- 
gated finally whether the sages had been telling untruth,* and if 
so to what purpose. The sages had to confess that in the cause of 
love, of friendship, and of gain they had allowed themselves to 
tell a lie on occassions. " There is absolutely no hope of your ever 
getting Heaven’ said the divine sage ; "stop your session forthwith, 
and I shall give you a boon each for all your ado.” At that, Pre- 
nin who was a sinfully disposed fellow demanded the virile power 
of seven bulls, and with that the command over the love of whatso- 
ever woman he might feel a desire for. — Madhuchchhandas, the 
son of ViSvamitra longed to be the foremost of all Brahmins. — It 
was Asita Daivala who said : " I want to gaze like you into thy 
sacrificial spoon.” " You alone have chosen the right boon,” said 
Udvanta, and granted him the power to " see” the chant known as 
" Asita ”. That chant (Samaveda i. 93) enabled him to attain 
Heaven and wherever else he cared to go. " In the morning he 
would take his seat in the assembly of the Gods, at noon in that 
of men, viz. at the court of ©rupada the son of Vaddhravishna, in 
the afternoon, in that of the Manes.” ' 

7 . Story of Datva and Mitravid, [Jaim. Br., Extract 152]. — 
This story is intended to bring out the importance of loyal uncom- 
plaining service to the teacher and the futility of seeking short-cuts 
to liberation. Datva Sautemanasa and Mitravid Damshtradyumna 
lived as pupils in the house of PratidarSa Vaibhavata, a prince of 
the Svikna people. Now Mitravid would tend the preceptor’s 
cows and and do other menial work ; Datva, however, would pass all 
his time in study. At evening time as the pupils met together the 
one would say to the other ; "Come, comrade. Let us both lay our 
hands together upon what thou hast learnt to-day from the 
teacher.” The other would say ; "Come, comrade. Let us both 

* Of course flesh, falsehood and incontinence .were forbidden during the 
period the sacrifice lasted. 
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lay our hands together on what good service thou hast rendered 
to-day/' Now one day the preceptor imparted the teaching to 
Datva. That evening the two pupils met together, and as Mitravid 
was exchanging the usual greeting, " No," said Datva : " 1 have 
outmarched you to-day in that the Preceptor has imparted the 
instruction to me." Mitravid passed that night restlessly. With 
the morning he went out to tend the cows as usual. One of the 
cows observed his fallen face, and wishing to save him his grief 
said : “ Don't grieve : X shall impart to you the instruction as to 
the Devayana path." She gave him the instruction. Thai even- 
ing as Mitravid met his comrade he said : “ Hallo Datva ! Thou 
hast received instruction from the teacher : Knowest thou the 
Devayana path ?" “ No," was the reply. “ But I know it." 
“ Do tell that to me." “ Very well. " And Mitravid, having the 
nobler disposition of a Kshatriya, imparted the instruction as to 
Devayana path* And Datva thereupon proposed that as they 
had both now the knowledge of the Devayana path they should 
together attempt that path. “ Na}'," said Mitravid, “ after 
acquiring the knowledge of that path, it is only by liberality, by 
one’s own individual efforts, that one is able to go by that path. 
Come : let us first give away, let us toil." — The story goes on tor 
say that in time both attained the Devayana path. 

8. The Story of Proud Bhrigu [S. B. xi. 6. 1]. — Bhrigu the 
son of Varuna deemed himself superior to his father in knowledge. 
Varum became aware of that and wishing to teach his son a lesson 
asked him to go in succession eastward, southward, westward, 
and northward, and in the direction between the two first-and-last 
mentioned (east and north), taking a northward course, and report 
whatever he beheld there. — As Bhrigu went forth eastwards he 
saw “ men dismembering men, hewing off their limbs one by one, 
and saying ' This to me, this to thee'.” The sight horrified him, 
but inquiring as to the reason of it all and whether there was a 

* It is to be noted that even in this story tire instruction re the two paths 
(which is a part of the Paflchagni-vidya) comes from one Kshatriya teacher 
to another, and thence to a Brahmin. The words of the original are-— 
Tasmad u ha Rajanyabandhur eva Brahma nat suhridayatarah. 
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chance of saving the .men through atonement etc., he was told: 
“ Thy father knows.” Thence Bhrigu turned southward, and west- 
ward, . and northward only to meet the same gruesome sight : 
in one case the men were employed in the operation of cutting up 
the limbs of their victims into still smaller morsels, in' the other the 
victims sat silent as they were being eaten up entire, in the third 
the victims were crying piteously. For an explanation of all these 
phenomena he was everywhere referred to his father Varum. As he 
advanced towards the north-east, young Bhrigu came upon two ladies, 
one charming and one past her charms, and between them a black 
man with yellow eyes and a staff in his hand. The sight of the 
black man terrified Bhrigu who at once ran up to his father and 
sat at his feet. But he could not learn his day’s lesson. He 
wanted his father to explain to him the meaning of the sights he had 
seen. The first four sights are explained in a ritualistic manner as 
being the four kinds of offerings : samidhs, meat, milk, and water, 
that are thrown into the fire. The black man with the yellow 
eyes, Vanina explained, was Wrath sitting between Belief and 
Unbelief. The}’ could be subdued and won over by specific sacri- 
ficial offerings. — The story or the parable, it is evident, does not 
adequately satisfy the expectations raised. 

9. The Eater and the Eatable [S. B. x. 6. 2]. — The only 
interest of this the last Brahmana passage we analyse is methodo- 
logical. It is a very common manner with the Brahmanas to reach 
an abstract philosophical notion by universalising an idea however 
trivial. The ordinary distinction between the eater and the eat- 
able, when universalised, becomes the distinction between the end 
and the means ; and all things inthe world can be viewed under 
this two-fold, relation. And the main point to he noted is that 
when the eater eats the eatable, the latter becomes of one essence 
with the former : it no longer remains separate. Thus the Fire is 
the eater of the fuel, the Sun is the eater of the moon, the ' Uk’ 
is the eater of the ‘ tham ’ in the word ' Uktham ’ ; and in the sub- 
jective world. Prana ( —life or soul) is the eater of the food : the 
eatable in each case bringing delight tfcthe eater. The Fire, the 
Sun, the Uktha, and the Prana — and their corresponding eatables 
20 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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— it must be remembered, are not entities separate and unrelated. 
Prana (=*force or breath) kindles the fire, the fire excites the wind 
and so helps the sun to mount up the sky, and so on through the 
whole series. It is thus, by a very queer line of reasoning, 
that we reach the great truth of the unity and the interdependence 
of all the things in the world. 

ix— M aha-Aitareya Upanishad 

10. Bahvrichabrahmana-Upanishad.-— The Brahmana pas- 
sages we have so far considered dealt, each of them, with a single 
isolated topic. The texts known as Aranyakas exhibit to us a 
grouping together of a number of more or less allied topics domi- 
nated by a common speculative tendency. Aitareya Aranyaka ii. 
1-3 is the earliest and the best illustration ; but in accordance with 
the plan of this chapter we will consider all the six adhyayas of the 
second Aranyaka and the whole of the third Aranyaka together, 
under the wider title of the Bavrichabrahmam- or Maha-Aitareya- 
Upanishad, 

11 . Uktha as the Essence and Symbol or the Universe.— 
" Uktha ” etymologically signifies that from which things arise, 
and therefore that whereto the things depart. Hence the earth as 
the source of all produce, the atmosphere as the goal and limit of 
all upward motion, the sky as tlie bestower of life-giving moisture 
to the whole creation : all these are to be identified with “ Uktha." 
And as the regular Uktha of the Mahavrata ceremony consists of 
eighty (a&ti) verses in praise of specific divinity, so for the cosmic 
correlates of the Uktha we get the following deities and constituents : 


Uktha Divinity Eighty Vesrses 

Earth. Agni Anna or Food 

Atmosphere VSyu Ditto 

Sky . Sun Ditto 

This triad can be established for the microcosm also — 

Mouth Speech Anna or Food 

Nose Breath Ditto 

Forehead Eye Ditto. 

It will be observed that 4 b Food ” is the common constituent or 


ground work of everything ; and as Earth is both the food and the 
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feeder, the eatable and eater, in one, we arrive at the conception 
of the unity of the whole world, as typified by the great Prajapati. 

12. Man the Highest Product of Creation. — Our text now 
goes on to say that the inmost essence of PrajSpati are the Gods ; 
the inmost essence of the Gods, the rain; of rain, the herbs ; of 
herbs, the food ; of food, the semen ; of semen, the off -spring ; of 
off-spring, the heart ; of heart, the mind ; of mind, the speech ; and of 
speech, action : action constituting the be-all and end-all of man. 

13. Prana as the “ XJktha ” in Man.— Brahman now enters 
man by the toe-ends of his feet, gradually penetrating upwards and 
giving names and functions to hoofs, thighs, belly, heart, and head. 
In the head axe located the following excellencies : eye, ear, mind, 
speech, and breath. Now, these five fell to quarreling amongst 
themselves as to who was the best, the “ Uktha.” They said 
“ Let us each depart from this body. He at the departure of 
whom the body would drop down, let him be the V. Uktha.” Speech 
departed; but the body endured, speechless, eating and drinking. 
Eye departed * but the body endured, sightless, eating and drinking. 
Ear departed ; but the body endured, hearingless, eating and 
drinking. Mind departed; but the body endured, like one de- 
mented, eating and drinking. Breath departed : and at the de- 
parture of breath it dropped down. Yet they went on quarreling 
for precedence. As a further test they decided upon re-entering 
the body one after another. But until the entrance of the Breath 
or Prana it lay flat and would not stand up. And so they all 
agreed that Prana alone was the “XJktha.” 

14. PrXna Externalising Himself in the Universe.— It is 
as a consequence of this that the Prana, as Prana (Up-breathing), 
typifies the Day as the source and inspiration of all activity ; and 
as Apana (Down-breathing), the Night as cessation of all activity. 
The other bodily functions also typify and are dominated by 
specific divinities, viz, — r 

Speech— Fire ; Eye — Sun ; Mind— Moon ; Ear — Quarters ; 
all controlled by Prana. Thus by Speech PrSna gives names to all 
the objects in the world and binds them together as in a knot. 
By Speech Prana creates the earth, into which the plants ger- 
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minate, and the fire, which incubates the plants and causes them to 
ripen. Through the Speech (?) likewise Prana creates the wind 
and the atmosphere, and so commands all smells and sounds. 
Through the Eye he creates the sun and the sky, and so commands 
sight and heavenly moisture. Through the Ear he creates the quar- 
ters and the moon, and so from all quarters good fortune, comes to 
him and the moon assigns to him the bright and the dark half of the 
month for his religions rites. Through the Mind, finally, he creates the 
waters and the Vanina, the one giving him faith * and the other 
righteousness. In creating the waters he had practically created the 
entire universe ; for, water is the root of all universe. Prana ac- 
cordingly is the Father of all creation, and the basis of it. It is 
not only the bodily functions but the whole universe is in fact 
absorbed in him during sleep. He is the death of all, himself im- 
mortal. Whosoever knows him thus and worships him becomes 
himself immortal. 

15 . Prana as the Scripture. — In adhyaya second of the 
Aranyaka this same Prana is by a series of fanciful etymologies 
identified successively with — . 

1. Satarchins, or seers of Mandala 1 of the Rigveda, so 

called because they composed about 100 verses each ; 

2. Madhyamas, or seers Mandalas 2 to 9 (?); 

3. Gritsamada, seer of Mandala 2 ; 

4. ViSvamitra, seer of Mandala 3 ; 

5. Vamadeva, seer of Mandala 4 p ; 

6. Atris, seers of Mandala 5 ; \,v 

7. Bharadvaja, seer of Mandala 6 ; 

8. Vasishtha, seer of Mandala 7 ; 

9. Pragathas, seers (?) of the strophic verses (pragatha) in 
v ■ Mandala 8 ; . 

10. Pavamanls, seers (?) of Soma-suktas of Mandala 9 ; 

11. KshudrasOktas andMahasuktas, scers(?) of the shorter 

and longer suktas of Mandala 10 ; and, finally, 

12. Rik, half-Rik, Pada (word), and Akshara (letter). 

* Water is constantly equated with faith in the Brahmanas. 
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16 . Prana as Indra. — Through penance ViSvamitra, we are 
told, attained to Indra’s abode. Indra granted him a boon, and 
the sage chose to know the real nature of Indra. “ I am Prana," 
said Indra ; “ so art thou also Prana; Prana, all the beings; and 
Prana likewise this sun here who shines." 

17 . Prana as the Alphabet and as the Year. — The “ Uktha” 
consist of i,ooo verses in Brihatl metre and so contains all vowels 
and consonants. The r,ooo Brihatl verses (8+8+12+8). yield a 
total of 36,000 letters, a number which corresponds to the days of 
100 years ; and so Prana is the full period of a life’s duration. 
“He is also the Intelligence, the Divinity, the Brahman which is 
beyond that. Prana is my own Self : what I am that he is, what 
he is that I am." 

18 . An Advance from Physiological to Conscious Life. — 
The Prana that was discussed in the preceding paragraphs was 
mainly physiological in his attributes and functions in spite of the 
fact that the mind was included amongst the faculties over which 
he dominated. That the conscious or intelligent life of man is 
more important than the physiological is brought out in adhyayas 
3 and 4 of this Aranyaka, and the statement occurring at the end 
of adhyaya 2 and quoted towards .the end of the last paragraph is 
to be regarded as merely anticipatory. The word Atman, Self, is 
now substituted for 5 Prana, and we are told that whereas the physi- 
cal elements — earth, wind, ether (akaSa), water, and the lumina- 
ries (fire, sun, etc.) were hitherto regarded as each an “ Uktha," 
i.e., as the origin and the goal of everything, it is the Atman who 
is really the five-fold “ Uktha ” in one ; for, from Atman every- 
thing arises and into Atman everything resolves. The physical 
elements can have between them the relatiofi of the food and the 
feeder ; water and earth go to the making of the food and are 
therefore the food ; heat (jyotis) and wind help the process of eating 
and are the eater or feeder, ether being the bowl in Which the food 
is eaten. Similarly, plants and trees are the food for animals, 
and the animals with one row of teeth are the food, those with two 
nows, such as the man, the feeder, — man in any case being the feeder 
only and not the food. It is as a consequence of this that the 
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Atman finds a progressively fuller expression in plants, trees, animals 
and men. For, while plants and trees have sap only in them, the 
animals have mind or consciousness ; and this consciousness is 
most, fully developed in man. "Man is most endowed with 
intelligence: he speaks intelligently, observes intelligently, knows 
what is to beto-iftorrow, knows the world and what-is-not- the-world , 
and through the mortal in him he aspires after immortality.” 
Thus endowed is man. The other animals are lacking in all 
these characteristics : hunger and thirst comprise all their power 
of knowledge. 

19. Atman the Substratum qf thf, " Five-fold.” — As being 
the five-fold “ Uktha ” it was natural that our text should next try 
to bring out Brahmana-wise the dominance of the " five-fold ” In 
the nature and relations of the Atman. Thus, corresponding to the 
five dements : Jyotis, Aka§a, Water, Earth, and Wind there are five 
bodily constituents or tissues : Heat, Apertures, Blood-Mucus-Seed, 
Body proper, and Breath ; five breaths : Prana, Apana, Vyana, Udana, 
and Samana ; five sacrifices : Agnihotra, Darsa-Purnamasa, Chatur- 
masya, PaSuyaga, and Somayaga ; five choruses : Trivrit, Paficha- 
da§a, SaptadaSa, Ekaviih§a, and Panchaviihga ; five Samans : 
Gayatra, Rathantara, Brihat, Bhadra, and Raj ana ; five parts of 
the bird (whose shape the altar imitates) : Head, Right-wing, Left- 
wing, Tail, and Trunk ; five metres : Gayatrl, TJshnik, Brihatl, 
Trishtubh, and Dvipacla ; five stages of the Sdman: Prastava, 
Udgitha, Pratihara, Upadrava, and Nidhana ; and five kinds of 
■verse-order, in connection with which we are told that the nature of 
number is such that " ten tens are a hundred, ten hundreds a 
thousand,” etc. These details are philosophical^ unimportant. 

20. Certain Ethical Deductions.— More interesting are cer- 
tain moral prescriptions which are given to us during the course of 
the exposition. Thus we are told that man is like an ocean, in- 
satiable. Whatsoever he might have won he would always hanker 
for more. Were he to win the whole mid-region he would still crave 
for the world beyond. The only way to kill this desire in man, it 
would seem, is to mount the Divine Chariot named " Desire- 
Assasin” which is mounted upon by Prana, and "whose seat is 
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speech, the two sides' the ears, the horses the eyes, and driver the 
mind. 5 ’ — * Further on it is said that speech is a tree “whose blossom- 
and-fruit is truth, whose roots are untruth.” Whoso speaks 
untruth exposes the roots, and so, like the tree, he withers away. 
Whoso, on the other hand, speaks- truth wins the blossom-and- 
fruit of the tree and becomes famous and of splendid renown. 
Now Om (—yes) is truth, na (=not) is untruth. But if one were to 
always say Om, yes, he would be sure before long to empty himself 
of everything. If on the other hand one were to always say na, no, 
he would acquire an evil name and bring ruin upon himself. The 
clever man is he who knows when to give and when to withhold, 
when to say * yes ’ and when to say ‘ no. 5 It is thus by a combina- 
tion of truth and falsehood (satyanrite mithunikritya) that one pros- 
pers in the world. Finally, in connection with the assertion of Ma- 
hldasa Aitareya that a man who duly recites the thousand Brihati 
verses goes to heaven and becomes Indra by his present bodily form, 
the question is raised, “ In what bodily form then does the man 
revert to thisworid?” The reply is that the form is made by the 
combination of the blood and semen in the woman and the man, 
which respectively symbolise die fire and the sun : and ‘Therefore 
one ought not to despise them.” The Atman who thus assumes 
life, a concluding verse tells us, — 

“ Neither by name of woman is lie called, 

Nor yet by the name of neither-man-nor-woman ; 

Not by the name of man also may he be named 
By one who indeed wishes to name him. 5 5 

21. A Great Creationist Myth.— With the fourth adhyaya of 
the second Aranyaka begins the Aitareya Upanishad properly so 
called. It opens with a creationist myth which is an important 
contribution to Upanishadic cosmogony, and stands on a distinct- 
ly higher level than other similar myths. Instead of starting the 
process of creation with a negative conception like Non-being, or a 
mythical conception like Night, or an abstract conception : like 
Being, the present Upanishad tells us that what was the first to 
exist before any creation took place was the Self, enjoying his 
nude Self-hood ; but that having felt the necessity of spreading him- 
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self out into the world of creation, he first created from himself four 
different regions. Two were of course the heavens in which the lights 
are situated and the earth which is the place of mortal existence. 
Beyond these two regions were created respectively the super- 
celestial region and the sub-terranean region, which both of them 
are full of water, as the Upanishad tells us. So the cosmogony of 
of this Upanishad starts with a creation by the Self, from out of 
his own recesses, of the super-celestial and the sub-terranean watery 
regions enclosing on all sides the celestial and the terrestrial regions, 
which between themselves constituted the globe of the world. 
The second stage in the cosmogony consists in the creation by the 
Self of the microcosmic person called the Viraj . The Self fashioned 
this Person from water which, as has been said above, was already 
created, and then breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
The third stage in the process of creation occurs when the various 
sense-organs are described as having been created for the Viraj by 
the Supreme Self. It was in this way that the mouth, the nostrils, 
the eyes, the ears, the skin, the heart, the navel, and the genera- 
tive organ were created. The fourth stage in the creationist pro- 
cess was reached when after these different organs had been creat- 
ed, the corresponding functions were created by the Self and lodg- 
ed in the various sense-organs afore-mentioned. It was thus that 
the following functions were created : speech, scent, sight, hearing, 
touch, mind, down-breathing, and seed. The creation of the 
organs with their respective functions was followed by the creation 
of the corresponding deities in the Universe. It was thus that the 
following deities were created: Agni, Vayu, Aditya, the Quarters, 
the Trees, the Moon, Death, and Water, Along with all these 
different deities, two other appetitive detities are also described 
as having been created, namely Hunger and Thirst, which of course 
are the preliminary condition of every functional activity. But 
the deities were so tortured by Hunger and Thirst that they wanted 
to enter some other organic body; and not having been satisfied 
with finding an entrance into the body of a cow or a horse, which- 
were presented to them in succession, they entered the body of 
man who was next presented to them in the hope that they might 
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make a co-partnership with Hunger and Thirst in that suitable 
body. The last stage of the creationistic process took place when 
the Self saw to his surprise that even though all the deities together 
with Hunger and Thirst had found a suitable lodgment in his handi- 
work, " the creation should be yet absolutely devoid of his own 
presence.” How can all this be without myself, he asked himself; 
and if it cannot be without me, by what way shall I myself enter 
into it? Thus bethinking himself, he opened the suture at the 
top of the human skull and entered by that path into the head of 
man. It is just because he tore asunder the human skull, there- 
fore the opening by which he entered is called *'■ Vidriti ” ; it is just 
because the place where he is lodged in the human brain is full of 
intenses t bliss, therefore it is called “ Nandana.” And then 
having found a suitable place for himself in the head of man he 
began to peep from that door-way at the rest of creation in order 
to see if it could proclaim to him any erepa? which was other 
than his own Self. But wherever he saw he saw none but his 
own Self. It is just because he looked at the whole of creation to 
see whether there was in it any other being than his own Self, there- 
fore it is that he is called “ Idam-dra,” which may be taken, as the 
Upanishadic seer tells us, as the mysterious equivalent* of “Indra,” 
which is only another name for the Highest God. 

22. Vamadeva’ s Philosophy of Three Births.— The second 
adhyaya of this Upanishad, the fifth of the Aranyaka, takes ns to an 
entirely different conception — the conception of three births as it 
was formulated by the sage Vamadeva. We are told that Vama- 
deva obtained this mysterious knowledge while he was dwelling 
in the womb of the mother and observing therefrom the phenomena 
of the innumerable births of the gods/f; He tells us in a very 
strikingly mystical way that a hundred strong-holds kept him, but 

* " Paroksliena," for the Gods hate thedirect statement and love the 
indirect mode of assertion — Parokshapriya iva hi devah, pratyakshadvishak. 

j Rigveda iv. x8 and iv. 27, whkh are the ultimate source for this legend, 
are generally interpreted as describing the birth not of sage Vamadeva, but 
of Indra himself, who was confined in Aditi’s womb by iron fetters, and who 
managed to secure his release by breaking through his mother’s side, 

21 [History of Indian Philosophy i Vol« 2] 
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like a falcon, he broke away from all of them. The piece of know- 
ledge, however, which Vamadeva seems to have obtained in this 
manner does not appear to be of any very great philosophical 
consequence. He tells us that there are three births for a man 
other than what we know to be his birth proper. When it is once 
maintained that the son is merely the image and the transcript of 
the man, it follows that all the main vicissitudes of a son’s life are 
equally the vicissitudes in the life of the man himself. The first 
birth of man therefore, says Vamadeva, occurs when he imparts 
seed to his wife. We are told by the Upanishadic seer that the Self 
of the son is already latent in the seed of the man. This only means 
that the fructifying spermatozoon of the man is only his other self. 
The second birth of the man takes place when the spermatozoon 
becomes an organic part of the woman’s body causing no injury 
to her, and being nourished by the woman until the son is born as 
the ectype of the. father. This constitutes, according to Vamadeva, 
the second birth of the man. The third birth of the man occurs, 
says Vamadeva, when the father departs from this body and is 
born again in some future kind of existence. The theory of three 
births which Vamadeva here advances is open to much criticism. 
In the first place we have no mention in the scheme of the first 
actual birth of the man himself. In the second place, the com- 
mitting of the seed to the woman, or the birth of the son from the 
woman could scarcely be called the birth of the man himself, un- 
less we go merely by words and regard the son as merely the second 
self of the man {Atma vai putramma). The stages which Vama- 
deva indicates are not entitled to the name of the births of the 
man at all. Most charitably interpreted the committing of the 
seed and the generation of the son might only be called the stages 
in the progressive evolution of the Self> physically considered, 
It is true, however, that the rebirth of a man after death might 
fitly be called another birth of the Self that is in the man. The 
Self in each human being is qualitatively unique, and must be re- 
garded as suffering bodily transmutations in the uniqueness of his 
own personal existence. How one Self is the cause of the genera- 
tion of another is a. great mystery ; but for that reason we could 
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not take the birth of the son as constituting the birth of the man. 
Vamadeva's philosophy of three births is of value only as it indicates 
certain stages in the progressive evolution of the Self, and must 
not be understood as a serious philosophical doctrine. There is 
decidedly a qualitative discontinuity between the life of a man 
and the birth of a son to him, and then between the birth of 
the son and the rebirth of the man ; and a philosophy that 
tries to explain all these events as qualitatively continuous falls 
very much short of truth. 

23. Intellectualistic Psychology and Idealistic Meta- 
physics.— The third adhyaya of the Upanishad (the sixth of the 
Aranvaka) gives us certain indications of intellectualistic psycho- 
logy and an idealistic, metaphysic. Whether these also belong 
to the sage Vamadeva himself, it is difficult to decide. The 
philosopher of this adhyaya, whoever he is, first makes a note- 
worthy classification of the various psychical functions, at the 
basis of which, he says, lies intellection. The passage is remark- 
able as being one of the earliest contributions to a classification of 
mental stages : " Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 

understanding, insight, resolution, opinion, imagination, feeling, 
memory, volition, conation, will-to-live, desire, and self- 
control, — all these are only different names of Intellection.” It is 
remarkable that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of intellectual experience such as sensation, perception, ideation, 
and conception, as different from one another, but also recognises 
the other two characterisitic forms of experience— viz., feeling and 
volition-makes a distinction between volition which need not 
involve the idea of activity, and conation which does, recognising 
likewise the processes of imagination and memory, * Finally, the 
intellectualistic trend of thought in the seer is apparent from the 
way in which he makes intellect the fount and source of all mental 

* It is of course possible that the English equivalents used to translate the 
words of the original convey a sense of precision which might not have 
been intended. Still some sort of a systematic attempt at classifying the 
mental states is certainly there, and deserves to be recognised for what it 
is worth. 
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activity whatsoever. From such an intellectualistic psychology, it 
is no wonder that an idealistic metaphysics follows. The intel- 
lectualistic seer of this section is an idealist as well. We are im- 
mediately told how intellect is the back-bone not merely of psychi- 
cal functions, but of reality itself : " This god Brahml, and this 

god Indra, these five great elements (earth, air, ether, 

water, fire), creatures born from the egg, from the womb, 

and from perspiration, sprouting plants, horses, cows, men, ele- 
phants, and whatsoever breathes, whether moving or flying, and in 
addition, whatsoever is immovable: all this is led; by Intellect, 
and is supported on Intellect. The world is led by Intellect, 
Intellect is the support, Intellect is the highest Reality.” This 
is as out-spoken an Idealism as Idealism can be. The author says 
that all the movable and immovable objects in this world, all the 
creatures which walk or fly, all the elements, and even the gods 
exist in intellect and by virtue of intellect. This is in the very 
spirit of Bishop Berkeley : “ All the choir of heaven and furniture 
of the earth, in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a mind; 
and that their being (esse) is to be perceived (percipi) or known." 
To a like mtellectuo-idealistic altitude are we taken also by the 
unknown author of the last adhyaya of the Aitareya Upanishad, 
and it is impossible for us not to admire the daring genius of that 
great Upanishadic philosopher. 

24. Philosophy op the Combination of Words.— After the 
identification, in adhyayas 2 and 3 of the second Aranyaka, of the 
Prana- Vayu- Atman with the seers of the Veda and various portions 
of it, it was inevitable that what arc known as the. Samhita, Pacla, 
and Krama modes of Vedic recitation should be also subjected to 
a similar symbolic identification. This is what is attempted by 
Ait. Aran, ill, which is otherwise known as the Samhita-Upanishad. 
In the Padapatha each, word is an independent unit and its finals 
and accents are not affected by the following word, The Sam- 
hita joins the preceding word with the following, making the 
needful vowel and consonant combinations. These combinations 
and the consequent modifications in accent must have proved 
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very puzzling to the student. The secret of the science of combi- 
nation was in fact placed on a par with other Upanishadic doc- 
trines, and many were the attempts made to elevate the “ Combina- 
tion ” into a universal principle. These are exhibited in the 
following table ; 


ist Element (a) 

2nd Element (6) 

Combination (ab) 

Remarks 

Earth 

Heaven 

Wind .. 

Mandukeya’s view; 

Do. * 

Do. 

Ether 

Makshavya’s view; 

Speech 

Mind 

Prana 

Suravlra’s view; 

Mind 

Speech 

Truth 

His son’s view; 

Earth 

Heaven 

Rain 

Sakalya’s view; 

Lower part of 

Upper part of 

Hollow space be- 

Do. 

man’s, body, 

man’s body, 

tween the two, 

N. B. — The first two 

where the 

where the 

where Prana 

views are Adhidai- 

seed (fire) is 

eye (sun) is 

(heart) is 

vata, last three 
Adhyatma. 


In the exposition of these views we are told that Makshavya sub- 
stituted ether for wind because the combination must be a self- 
subsisting entity which the wind was not, being included within 
the ether ; that §uravira’s son put the mind first, for by mind one 
first resolves and then utters speech ; and that the combination of 
the mind, speech, and breath within the human body is like a chariot 
with three horses. It will be seen that in the adhyatma views, and 
particularly the last, the Self has already become the symbol of 
the whole universe. Needless to add that the knowledge of the 
correlates of “ Combination ” is at each stage accompanied by the 
promised possession of profuse earthly rewards. 

25. Philosophy of the Permutation of Words.— In the 
mode of recitation known as the Kramapatha each word was re- 
peated twice, once with the preceding word and once with the fol- 
lowing ; and this ensured a better preservation of the text, each 
word receiving a different accent value according to its position 
in the combination, and so the position of its natural accent stand- 
ing out most clearly. This was a complicated form of recitation 
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which, one can easily understand, excited the vanity of those that 
knew it and the ridicule of others that did not know it, the ridicule 
feeing reciprocated bv curses. The original names for the Samhita, 




fehuja, Pratrimia, and Ubhayamantarena ; and these were identi- 
fied, in order, with the earth, heaven, and ether, A subtle point 
raised in this connection is the way in which a combined or dip- 
thong vowel (e), formed by the combination of {a) and («) was to be 
pronounced. It was required to be pronounced with a slight 
lengthening of the combined vowel so as to accentuate the two ele- 
ments of the combination and yet not to make them appear as two: 
"neither separating entirely nor uniting absolutely.” This subtle 
combination is typical of the combination of the speech with the 
breath,* of the breath with the wind, of the blowing wind with 
the Vi§ve-devas, of these Devas with the world of heaven, of the world 
of heaven with Brahman. Speech is the symbol of that combina- 
tion or union; for, “ by speech friends are united, by speech all 
beings.” Another symbol is the union of man and wife to pro- 
duce the son who is, so to say, the father and the mother in one, 
and yet distinct from each individually. 

26. A Galaxy of Metaphors.— In the second adhyaya of this 
Aranyaka we get a splendid array of metaphors. The first is that 
of the “cross-beam and rafters ” given by the “ Senior” Sakalya. 
“As on the central cross-beam of a hall the slanting rafters rest, so 
do the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the senses, the body, the 
whole Self in fact, rest on Prana or breath.” The second metaphor, 
for which Mandukeya the “ Short ” seems to have been responsible, 
equates the breath with the sibilants ; bones with the mutes ; 
the marrow with the vowels; flesh, blood, etc. with semi- vowels— - 
the Self thus standing for the sum-total of the, alphabet, A 
third metaphor identifies the Self with the year, the various bones 
in the body, the marrow, and the several joints being somehow 

* Typical in the sense that "when one repeats or speaks, breath is in speech, 
and speech then swallows breath ; while when one is silent or in sleep, speech 
is in breath, and breath then swallows speech : they both swallow each 
other "—are one and yet distinct. 
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made to total up the figure 720 which is the sum of the nights and 
the days of the year. Kauntharavya, while trying to review the 
third and the second metaphors by showing that — 

360 syllables — 360 days = bones;* 

360 sibilants = 360 nights — marrow or breath or seed ; 

360 syllabic unions = 360 (?) twilights = joints; — - 
says, that the total number of 1,080 represents the sum-total of 
the rays of the sun, and that of the syllables in 30 Brihati verses. 
This implies a fourth metaphor of the Self with the Brihati verses. 
Another worthy named Badhva takes these four metaphors of the 
Self as four forms of Self : the corporeal, the syllabic, the metrical 
or Vedic, and the temporal or cosmic. The essence of the first, 
says Badhva, is the conscious Self, of the second the letter a, of 
the third the priest Brahma, and of the fourth the Sun who gives 
rise to time. In connection with the last we are told that the 
incorporeal conscious Self and the Sun are the same ; and hence 
it is that the Sun appears to each and every man. Says the Vedic 
Rishi (Rv. i. 115. i) — ■ 

The bright face of the Gods hath gone up, - 
The eye of Mitra, of Varuna, of Agni. 

It hath filled Heaven and Earth and Mid-region : 

Sun, the Self of the moving and the immovable. 

” That same [Self] the Bahvriehas formulate in the great Uktha, 
the Adhvaryus in the Fire, the Chhandogas in the Mahavrata rite. 
They see him in this earth, in heaven, in the air, in the ether, in 
the waters, in plants, in trees, in the moon, in the constellations : 
in all beings. Him they call the Brahman.” Another passage 
tells us that this person within all beings who is "not heard, not 
reached, not thought, not subdued, not seen, not understood, not 
classified, but who himself hears, thinks, sees, classifies, sounds, 
understands, and knows ” is no other than one’s own Self.f 

* Separate numbers for the bodily parts are not given though the total is 
said to be 1,080, there being 540 on each side. 

j - We ignore here the metaphor of the “human body and the lute" for which 
see above, page 44. The "signs of approaching death" given in Ait. 
Aran, iii. 2. 4 have obviously very little philosophic in them. 
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X— IsavAsya Upanishad 

27, The Diversified Contents of the Isa.— The Xsavasya- 
Upanishad (sometimes shortly called ISa-Upanishad) has been so 
named after its initial words (or word), very much like the collection 
of Scandinavian myths called the “Heimskringla” so named after the 
opening words of that work. As constituting the last or the 40th 
chapter of the Vajasaneyi Sariihita the Upanishad is also called 
the [Vaj asaneyl-] Samhitopanishad. The text, as we have it before 
us, seems to contain scattered reflections on various topics, the 
central theme being the attempt to effect a compromise between 
the older ritualism and the newer metaphysics. The Upanishad 
has not yet lost its moorings in Vedic mythology, and we have re- 
miniscences in it of Vedic deities such as Matarisvan, Yama, 
Sxirya, Prajapati, and Agni. The Upanishad seems to have been written 
at a time when a transition was taking place from the old 
Vedic legendary hymns to the new Upanishadic philosophical 
verses. The reference to the f< Previous Seers/’ which wc have in 
this Upanishad, presupposes a long line of antecedent thinkers, 
each philosophising in his own way, the cumulative result of their re- 
flections being transmitted down to the times of the Tsavasyopani- 
shad. The Upanishad under consideration is a very interesting 
specimen of the way in which all sorts of philosophical ideas— •meta- 
physical, mystical, ethical, and eschatological— can be sprang upon us 
within the short space of only eighteen verses, which contain among 
them also two very celebrated u Riddles of the Sphinx " which we shall 
duly notice in the course of our discussion. 

28. Metaphysics of the Isa.— The Metaphysics of this Upanishad 
takes us to a discussion of the Self, who is regarded as " bright and 
incorporeal and whole, pure and uncontaminatcd by evil. He is 
the seer, the only true <ro0oy, omnipresent, and Sdf-cxistcnt. 
It is due to this Self that things have been disposed of rightly for 
eternity”— (Verse 8). A little after this, wc are told that even 
though this bright luminous Self exists as the eternal back-ground 
of all things, fulfilling all the conditions of the highest Reality, in 
fact, verily, as the ens rcalissimum , still His face, wc learn, is 
hidden by a golden disk which comes like a cloud between the Sun 
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and the observer ; and in this conception of the ''Veil” some have 
detected the presence of the germs of later illusionistic speculations. 
Finally, as in every Upanishad so even in this, the author insists 
upon the identity of the Self in man, and the Self in the sun 
(verse 16) — a conception which is the current coin of all Upanishadic 
philosophy. 

29. Mysticism in the K a. — The mysticism of the Upaniahads as 
a whole is contained in a peculiar description of the Self which they 
give, and which goes very much beyond a mere metaphysical treatment 
of it. Metaphysics we should say is as short of Mysticism as mere 
Thought is short of Reality. The mystical description of the 
Atman in this Upanishad tells us that He does not move and yet 
is faster than even mind ; that none of the senses were able to reach 
Him ; that even though He is stationary, He moves beyond any- 
thing that has any motion whatsoever. In this way is an attempt 
made to reconcile contradictions in a mystical description of the 
Atman. f< The Self moves and yet does not move, He is both 
far and near. He is internal to everything and yet at the same 
time He is external to everything that exists.” Is this a mere 
poetic way of putting it, or is it some real mystical description of 
the “ motion and no-motion ’’ of the Self? Only the mystics can 
say. For our present philosophical purposes, it is sufficient to 
know that we can reconcile ourselves to such a description only 
on the hypothesis that the Atman is uncontaminated by any touch 
of phenomena; and that it is on account of this that He transcends 
all seeming phenomenal contradictions. 

30. Ethics of the Isa. — One of the main features of the I§a- 


Upanishad is the ethical advice that it offers; and it is interesting to 
note -that the ethics of this Upanishad are definitely based upon the 
metaphysical position advanced in it. The very opening words of this 
Upanishad tell us that God pervades, everything.. A? a . corollary 
from tins metaphysical position, the ethical advice it offers is that 
a man ought to enjoy whatever God bestows on him in the firm 
belief that as He pervades everything, whatever is bestowed on 
him by God must be good. It follows naturally that the Upani- 
shad should forbid us from coveting another man’s property. In 
zz [History uf Indian Philosophy : Vol. z] 
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fact, and at the conclusion of the. Samhita which enjoins all kinds of 
rites calculated to yield varying fruitions in this life and the next, 
we are fittingly taught here a lesson of contentment with one’s own 
lot, in the belief that whatever is, is divinely ordained, and is hence 
good for us. Another moral advice, and one which assumes such a 
great importance in the later teaching of the Bhagavadgita, is that 
man must spend his life-time always in doing action, specifically the 
Karmas enjoined in the Sastras, in a mood of believing resignation 
to His will. Inactivity, according to this Upanishad, would be 
the canker of the soul. It is only when a man spends ‘his life- 
time in doing actions in this manner that he can hope to attain 
the ideal of Naiskkarmya. The connecting link between the doc- 
trine of “ action throughout one’s life-time ” and the anticipated 
result of " actionlessness ” as the goal of human life can be only 
a complete mental detachment from action ; but this is not promi- 
nently placed before us in this Upanishad. Finally, the text goes 
011 to say that a man who sees all beings in the Self, and sees the 
Self as existing in all beings : in fact, for whom all beings and every- 
thing that exists have become the Self— -how can such a man turn 
away from anything in disgust ? How can such a man suffer 
infatuation ? What ground would such a man have for grief ? 
Loathfulness, infatuation and grief verily proceed from our not being 
able to see the Atman in all things. But a man, who realises the 
oneness of all things, for whom every thing has become the Self, must 
ifso facto cease to be affected by the common foibles of humanity,* 
31. Eschatology of the Isa.— -The eschatological hints which the 
ISlv^syopanishad throws out are not less interesting. Those who die 
■soul-less, says the Upanishad, go to the region called u Asurya,” 
which is full of pitchy darkness. The author does nut discuss 
where those who are not soul-less go after death. 1 hose, however, who 
have murdered their souls in life must, according to our author, go 

* Readers, of James’ Pragmatism will remember into what exultation he 
is carried iu discussing the ethical import of the uictuplmdo, -mystical reali- 
sation of the oneness of the Self. It were much to be wished that he had 
seen the original of the conception over which he so exultantly expatiates, 
in a section like the one in the Kavasyopanishad to which we are referring. 
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to a region like the Hades which, however, is denominated in the 
present Upanishad as the “Asurya” region. Whatever the original 
significance of this word might be, it is evident that in the present 
passage the word has an altogether mythological colouring. Then 
again our author tells us in a pessimistic vein that at the time of a 
man’s death, the vital breath is merged in the wind of heaven ; what 
remains of the body here on earth is consigned to flames, and is 
merely reduced to ashes. When the author has thus prepared our 
mind to. think of this gloomy situation, he suddenly recalls our 
mind to a contemplation of the deeds which are performed in one’s 
life-time. The implication here seems to be that a man must con- 
sider the deeds performed by him in his life-time as liis guardian- 
angels, and that it is these which possibly assign to him the kind 
of existence which he merits. This eschatological suggestion lias 
evidently an ethical bearing inasmuch as it fully fixes on man 
the responsibility of all the actions which he has done in his life 
time. A T;'a t ■■■' TACT] :T ■■T 

32. The "Riddles of the Sphinx.” — We must now pass on to a 
consideration of one of the most important topics in the Isavasj^o- 
panishad, namely, the discussion of the two riddles propounded in 
this Upanishad which have taxed the brains of all theological com- 
mentators over a right interpretation of the philosophical texts so as 
to make them conform to their own particular dogma. We must 
therefore try to face the situation as it exactly presents itself before 
us in verses 9-14 of this Upanishad, without being unduly influ- 
enced by these dogmatic exegeses that undertake to prove either 
that right knowledge is uniquely superior to works, or vice versa, or 
that only a combination of knowledge and works is essential for the 
realisation of the highest end of human life. Briefly stated the two 
riddles that have been propounded here may be thus expressed : 
(1) those who go in search after Avidya enter into blind darkness, 
but those who betake themselves to Vidya enter into greater darkness 
still. It is only those who know both Vidya and Avidya together 
that conquer death by means of Avidya, and attain immortality 
by means of Vidya, (2) Those who go in search after Asambhuti 
enter into blind darkness ; but those who betake themselves to Sam- 
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bhuti enter into greater darkness still. It is only those who know 
both Sarnbhuti end Asambhiiti together that conquer death by 
means oi Asambhiiti, and attain immortality by means of Sam- 
bhuti. The great questions that arise here may be stated as fol- 
lows : What is meant by the expressions Avidya and V idya ? 
What is meant by the expressions Asambhiiti and Sarnbhuti ? 
How is it that while Avidya and Asambhiiti lead one to blind dark- 
ness, Vidya and Sarnbhuti, which are metaphysically higher cate- 
gories, lead him to greater darkness still ? And, finally, what 
meaning can we attach to the dictum that a right combination of 
Avidya and Vidya in the first instance, and Asambhuti and Sam- 
bhuti in the second, would enable a man to conquer death and 
thereby reach the life immortal ? To our mind, it appears that 
Avidya and Vidya have here almost the same meanings which the 
words $o£a and hrurTqjurj had in Greek thought, “false know- 
ledge” and “true knowledge,” the latter alone being entitled to the 
dignity of knowledge proper. When we understand the words 
Avidya and Vidya in these senses it follows that those who seek the 
path of false knowledge necessarily enter into blind darkness ; but 
those who betake themselves to right knowledge, for right know- 
ledge's sake, that is those who pride themselves on their possession 
of right knowledge, go into greater darkness still. It is only those 
who are able to make a relative valuation and judicious combina- 
tion of false knowledge and right knowledge at the same time, that 
are able, by means of their apprehension of opinion as opinion, to 
cross the ocean of life and, by their appreciation of knowledge as 
knowledge, to attain immortality. Passing on to the second riddle, 
we must remember in the first place that the alternative word 
which the author of the Kavasyopanishad uses for the word 
Asambhuti is the word VinSSa, that is, annihilation or destruction. 
Therefore, by Sarnbhuti, we must understand the opposite of this, 
namely, creation or construction. If we were to go back once 
more to Greek thought, we; might substitute for Asambhuti and 
Sarnbhuti the words avaXvracrj and avvOeriK^ that is, “ana- 
lysis” and “synthesis” respectively, which are only other names for 
the processes of destruction and construction; or yet again the words 
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atria and \6yos, which represent the processes of "false causa- 
tion” and "true causation” respectively. When we take the words 
Asambhuti and Sambhuti in these senses, it follows that those 
who take recourse to the path of destruction, of analysis, of the 
false cause, go into blind darkness ; but those who deliberately fol- 
low the path of construction, of synthesis, of the true cause for its 
own sake, go into greater darkness still. While it is only those 
who know how relatively to evaluate the two paths, and make a, 
right combination of them, that are able by means of their know- 
ledge of the false cause to cross the ocean of life, and by their know- 
ledge of the true cause to attain immortality. The meaning of these 
assertions is that false knowledge and true knowledge, false cause 
and true cause, are alike relative in their nature ; that neither 
merely the one, nor merely the other, enables man to attain to 
Reality ; that it is by a relative evaluation and right combination 
of cause that the end may be attained. The innermost “ logical 
meaning of the two riddles of Avidya and Vidya on the one hand, 
and Asambhuti and Sambhuti on the other, seems to he that it is 
never by mere negativity nor by mere positivity that the Real could 
be reached ; that the Real contains both the negative and the 
positive as its moments ; that it is only when the negative is 
subordinated to the positive and the positive cancels the negative, 
in a higher synthesis that Reality is reached. It is easy to make 
certain metaphysical deductions from this logical position, (i) 
Those who take recourse to the path of works, and those who take 
recourse to the path of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, are 
equally frustrated in their endeavours. Those who know how to 
subordinate works to knowledge, and how to make knowledge 
cancel their works, are alone able to reach the state of realisation. 
( 2 ) Then again, those who take recourse to the false cause 
and yet again to the true cause of the universe for its own sake, 
are alike frustrated in their attempts ; but those who sub- 
ordinate the false cause to the true cause, and make the true 
cause absorb the false one, are alone enabled to move beyond mere 
causal meanderings and reach the trons-causal state of intuitive 
realisation. It is true that all this is only implicitly stated 
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by the author of the Isavasyopanishad. What he explicitly states 
are merely certain cryptic Heraclitean formulae which we have to 
interpret as best we may ; but it is evident that the philosopher 
of this Upanishad had reached a very high level of thought when 
he envisaged, as through a glass darkly, that it is only a destruc- 
tion of the hypothesis that leads to the Real.* 

xi — Bash kalam antra Upanishad 
33. Medhatithi’s Abduction. — We are told that, assuming 
the form of a goat, Indra carried away to the Heavens Medhatithi, 
the son of Kanva. Much put out, the Sage’s son interrogated : 
"Who now art thou, so different from things of ordinary know- 
ledge (vyavayah)? I have absolutely no knowledge (avayah) of thee. 

* Dcussen, as is well known, equates Vidya and Avidya with the One 
and the Many, and Sambhuti and Asambhuti with Being and Becoming ; 
summoning up for the purpose the Parmenidian ov and the Kantian 
" Ping-an-sich,” It may be seen that: these explanations do not quite fit 
in with the original text. As regards the first pair of words we may notice 
that the first two verses of the Isavasyopanishad, like Mundaka I. i, set forth 
the Thesis embodying the teaching of Apara Vidya, or Brahmanic ritualism, 
while verses 3 to S, like Mundaka I. ii, set forth the Antithesis extolling the 
Para Vidya or the " new ” thought of the day. Instead of understanding 
Avidya and Vidya therefore in the sense of the knowledge of the Many and the 
One we may safely understand them as implying the Way of Works and the 
Way of Knowledge, which might at the same time be regarded as the Way of 
"Opinion” and the Way of "True knowledge.” As regards the second pair of 
words Beussen’s interpretation of Sambhuti and Asambhuti by Being and 
Becoming is etymologically untenable, because by Sambhuti w'e had rather 
understand Becoming, as is so gloriously evidenced forms by the Satapatha 
Brahmana vi. 6. 2.10-12, where the word ''Sambhuti” is thrice used to signify 
the power of germination and growth. Our interpretation of these words as 
"False Cause” and "True Cause” in the epistemological sense or as "Analysis" 
and "Synthesis” in the logieo-sdentific sense may also be supplemented by a 
possible sociological interpretation, where "Sambhuti” might signify social 
cohesion and "Asambhuti” social disruption— an interpretation for the first 
paid of which at least we have the testimony of the Manusmriti (ii. 147), the 
Yaj fi a valley asmriti ( iii. 125 ) and the Mahabharata ( i. 2. xoi, xiii. 178. 15 ). 
Co-operation and non-cooperation would not be bad equivalents, as it is only 
in their "togetherness” that development might consist : only we must re- 
member that the Upanishadic seers lived in times of old i 
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Thou dost bounce in a graceful fashion. Seeing thee thus none 
would call thee a goat." The divine goat however kept on mounting 
higher and higher, and Medhatithi in wrath threatened him with a 
Brahmin's curse, particularly emphasising the fact that he was a 
special protege of Indra "the guardian of men, the bull who quickly 
overwhelms and subdues, and whose descending bolt causes terror 
unto those that transgress the law.” The threat also naturally 
proves ineffective, and Medhatithi in anxiety wonders whether 
"that God our Father be sleeping," or whether the other gods 
also havh been, per chance, offended by him and so are no longer 
affording him any help. Eventually Indra, smiling, dispels his 
doubts by declaring his identity, explaining at the same time that 
it was because Medhatithi had formerly practised penance in many 
ways that Indra had assumed the present form with a view to 
instruct his worshipper. 

34. Indra as the Cosmic Spirit. — -Indra then declares that he 
was the giver of gifts and protection unto singers, of oblations into 
the mouth of the gods, and likewise of sustenan.ee to the goat or the 
deer or even the beast of prey* He was the great drinker of Soma 
who with his might smote the Dragon sheltering on the mountain ; 
smote down the sides of the mountains in order to distribute the 
divine dew-drops and win the nectar. His residence is said to be 
the “ World's Egg-shell ” as also the “Cave [of the human heart]," 
although it must also be remembered that Indra truly pervades 
and encompasses the whole universe, supervising and controlling 
it, from his never-failing chariot, carefully and fearlessly: He is 
in fact “ every way the friend, the father, and the mother of this 
world." “ With my miraculous powers," continues Indra, " I often 
and often assume birth in different forms (st, ix), dwelling in the 
world in a thousand, different ways and purifying it from all quar- 
ters— the One Shining God that he always is— -incomprehensible 
in his real nature alike to the giver, and the non-giver, though the 
common goat of all the world's aspirations." Finally Indra de- 
clares his mastery in ah knowledge appertaining to the Vedas, 
the sacrifices, the metres, and the gifts, he being one with the 
jata vedas or Fire and with the Sun who, " spreading through, both 
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the Heaven and the Earth sustains the “ Gharma ” for the 
protection of mankind.” 

“1 am the light, the immortality, the [world’s] bond ,* 

Am what has been, will be, and is being born. 

Am thyself ; am myself alone : but observe that thou 
Art thyself and myself too : Doubt me not through simplicity. 

All-ruler, All-sustainer, having all forms ; 

In leadership Rudra or peaceful Prajapati ; 

The Swan, sorrowless, ageless, ancient : 

I am in sooth the straight-going one. 

I am the singer, all-faced, 

All-pervading, AU-liighest, observer of men. 

I am everywhere, full of propitiousness, 

I alone am The One that all this whatsoever is.” 
xii— K ena Upanishad 

35. The Disparate Units of the Kena. — The Kenopanishad, 
like the Isavasyopanishad, is so named after its opening word. It is 
otherwise known as the Talavakaropanishad. The reference in this 
Upanishad to Previous Seers (verse 3 ), as also the highly developed 
and almost enigmatic form of its philosophical presentation, presup- 
poses the existence of much speculative activity that must have gone 
before its time. In the first part of the Upanishad we have an in- 
teresting psycho-metaphysical discussion of the nature of the Atman, 
and a peep into the results of the attainment thereof. In the latter 
part, we have an interesting parable, which aims at pointing out the 
supremacy of the Highest Brahman over any of the presiding deities 
of the phenomenal forces of Nature. There is a rather obscure link 
of connection between the first part and the second part of this 
Upanishad, and it seems to have been furnished by the last verse of 
the second section, from which we. learn, that the inner principle 
reached by introspection is identical with that which underlies all 
physical phenomena, Another possible connecting link between the 
two parts may be said to consist in the idea of humility, No self- 
knowledge is possible without humility ” is the lesson of the first 
part ; and " humility alone leads one to the knowledge of the Sup- 
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reme Brahman, as it led Indra” is the lesson of the second. The 
author of the Upanishad points out towards the conclusion that 
one who knows this Upanishad shakes off all evil, and reaches 
the highest world of heaven. This is the reward promised by 
the author for a proper study and knowledge of the contents of 
this Upanishad. We are also told that the Upanishad rests on 
three feet : namely, those of penance, restraint, and sacrifice. 
This is as much as to say that nobody, who does not possess 
these virtues, could hope to attain the knowledge that is impar- 
ted in this Upanishad. It seems that this conception is based 
on the idea that it is moral virtues (including a conformity to 
prescribed rites etc.) that enable a man to attain to intellectual 
knowledge. “Ho knowledge without virtue” would he the thesis 
which the conclusion of the Upanishad would accordingly seem 
to propound to us. 

38. Spiritual Agnosticism of the ICena. — The most 
important part of the Kena Upanishad, however, — the part on 
which the fame of this Upanishad deservedly rests — is the first 
portion of it which contains a very interesting discussion about 
the nature of the Self and the results of the attainment of Self- 
knowledge. It starts with a psychological inquiry as to what 
must he regarded as being at the back of the five psychical func- 
tions that we are aware of : namely, thinking, breathing, speech, 
vision, and audition. Why is it that the mind is able to think, 
and who is it that regulates the vital breath ? How is it that 
the mouth, the eye, and the ear enable us respectively to speak, 
and see and hear ? Are the sense-organs to be regarded as en- 
joying complete autonomy, or is there an entity which lies at 
the back of them all, and which inspires them with the power 
that each one of them possesses? To this psychological inquiry 
the author of the Upanishad replies by pointing out that there is 
a Self which is behind all the different psychical functions ; 
that it is this Self which inspires the sense-organs to perform 
their functions ; that it is the Self that we can speak of as the 
ear of ear, as the mind of mind, as the speech of speech, as the 
breath of breath, and as the eye of eye. The author goes on to 
ask : Even supposing that there is a Self at the back of all these 
psychical functions, would ths eye be able to see it, or the ear be 
able to hear it, or the mind be able to think it ? The answer 

23 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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which he immediately proceeds to give to this problem is that 
the Sell must be regarded as transcending the reach of these 
senses, as lying in a region absolutely beyond the power of these 
senses. The eye is entirely powerless to see it and the ear to 
hear it, nor is the mind able to have any thought of it. ‘'The 
Self is beyond not merely what is known,”' says the philosopher 
of this Upanishad, basing his conclusion on the wisdom impar- 
ted to him by certain Previous Seers, “but even beyond what is 
unknown.” In this way does he place the Self beyond the reach 
of knowledge as well as of no-knowledge. But a further ques- 
tion does arise : Can any one say that when one has known all 
this, he has known the real nature of the Self ? It is here that the 
Socratic irony of the philosopher is exhibited in our UpanishacL 
It is here that we have a justification of spiritual Agnosticism. 
Bor, our philosopher contends that he who says that he knows the 
Reality, must be regarded as not having known it at all. It is only 
he who says that he has not known the Reality, that has to be 
regarded as having attained to the knowledge of it ! The sense- 
transcending greatness of the Self can be revealed only in para- 
bles, only in hints. It is only the man who has obtained this 
knowledge about the Self, says the author of the Upanishad. 
that comes to be endowed with spiritual strength, and eventually 
attains immortality. Finally, the philosopher exhorts us to attain 
to this kind of Self-knowledge even while we are yet encased 
wuthin this body ; for, it is here, in this very life, that it is 
possible for a man to attain to this kind of knowledge. When 
once a man is misled in this life, he is misled for ever. 
Annihilation is the lot, says the philosopher, of the man who 
dies without having attained to the knowledge of the Self* 
without havig realised the Self.* 

31. The Parable of Indra aed the Damsel. — T he 
ethical lesson which one may draw ^rom the above considera- 
tion may be supposed to be the lesson of humility. Unless a 
man is always humble in his effort after knowledge, it would 
not ever be possible for him to obtain it. Want of humility 
implies merely an annihilation; of knowledge. It is pos- 
sibly this lesson of humility which is illustrated in the in- 

* See also Chapter IX, §29, below. 
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teresting parable in the latter part of the Kcnopanishad. The 
story goes that there was, once upon a time, a great conflict bet- 
ween the gods and the demons, and the gods were successful. The 
gods thought that the success was entirely due to their own power, 
and forgot that this power was only a manifestation of the energy 
of Brahman in them ; and they became proud. The Brahman know- 
ing this, suddenly made its appearance before them, and the gods 
were greatly wonder-struck, not knowing what it was. Then they 
sent forth one of them, namely the god of Fire, as an emissary to 
this Brahman, and charged him with the task of learning the real 
nature of that great phenomenal manifestation. The god of 
Fire ran in pride to Brahman. Brahman asked him, who he was, 
and the god of Fire proudly answered that he was Jatavedas, in 
whom lay the power of burning the whole earth if he pleased. 
Then Brahman threw before him one small blade of grass, and 
asked the god of Fire to burn it. The god of Fire was unable to burn 
it with all his might. He became disconcerted and returned to 
the gods. Then the gods sent another godling of nature, the god 
of Wind, and charged him with the same mission. The god of Wind 
ran in pride to Brahman, and being asked who he was, said that he 
was MatariSvan, in whom lay the power of blowing away anything 
from off the surface, of the earth. Brahman again threw the blade 
of grass before him. Not with all his might was the god of Wind 
able to move it to even an infinitesimal distance. And so the god 
of Wind returned in shame, not being able to know the nature of 
that great Being. Then the gods sent Indra and charged him with 
the same mission. Indra was a more modest god than either the 
god of Fire or the god of Wind. He ran to Brahman to know its 
nature, and Brahman disappeared from his sight. Then suddenly 
sprang forth before Indra one very beautiful heavenly damsel, 
whom Indra asked what the great being was which had made 
its sudden disappearance from before him. The woman explained to 
him that it was Brahman, and said further that it was due to the 
prowess of Brahman that the gods had gained victory over the 
demons, and not to their own individual, isolated, boasted power. 
God Indra was wise enough, and he understood that the power of 
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the gods was a manifestation of the power of the Absolute. It was 
on account of his humility, which made it possible for him to go to 
Brahman and touch him nearmost, that he became the foremost 
of the gods. " It is verily the power of Brahman which flashes 
forth in the lightning, and vanishes again. It is the power of 
Brahman which manifests itself as the motion of the mind in us, 
and bethinks itself again and again.” The “electrical” as well as 
mental power must be regarded merely as a. manifestation of the 
power of the Supreme Self who thus has a two-fold aspect, an 
Adhidaivata or celestial and an Adhyatma or psychical; and that 
it is only a consciousness of one’s own humility that ma,y enable 
one to attain to the knowledge of the Supreme Self. 


CHAPTER FIFTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 

a 

xiii— B rihadaranyaka Upanishad 
First Adhyaya.* 

1. A Ritualistico-Philosophical Description of Cosmos. — 
The first section of this adhyaya contains a glorious description, 
somewhat on the lines of the Purusha-sukta ( Rv. x. 90 ), of Viraj 
regarded as a sacrificial horse, “ whose eye is the sun and whose 
breath is the wind, whose back is the heaven and whose chest 
is the earth. The main quarters constitute its sides, and the inter- 
mediate quarters its ribs ; the seasons are the members of its body, 
and the months the joints ; the stars are its bones, and the clouds 
its flesh ; the rivers are its bowels and the mountains its liver and 
lungs ; while the plants and the trees constitute its hair.” It is in 
this ritualistico-philosophical way that we are introduced to the 
conception of the Universe regarded as a great sacrificial horse with 
the celestial and terrestrial existences as its members and limbs. 
The only value of this metaphorical description, it seems, consists 
in the help that it may render to the meditative worship of the 
cosmos regarded as the Supreme Reality. 

2. Death, the All Things.— -The second section 

opens with a curious cosmological story, which reminds one of the 
Orphic or Hesiodic cosmogonies of Greek writers. We are here 
told that what existed at first was “ Nothing.” This " Nothing ” 
is immediately identified with Death, and Death with Hunger, 
And it is strange to find that, death should have been the cause of 

* The K&nva recension is generally followed except where otherwise 
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life. For, we are told that this Death bethought himself that he 
might have a body. He thereupon practised worship and from out 
of the worshipping process emerged Water* which, we learn, got 
hardened, its hardened froth becoming the Earth. f It is related 
further that Death laboured on Earth, and from out of his toil Fire 
was produced. This Fire became tripartite, viz. the Sun, Fire pro- 
per, and the Air, the production of Air out of Fire being explained 
possibly because Air can fan the Fire and can grow hot with it. 
Now from this Air as Prana, says the Upanishad, wore born 
the heaven and the intermundane regions and all terrestrial 
existence. Very soon again we are informed that not being 
content with this productive activity of his, Death tried to 
produce “logical” existences (in the root-sense of the term) by 
bethinking himself again that he might have another body, 
and embracing Speech, It was from out of this embrace — out 
of this curious cosmogonical marriage of Death with Speech 
— that the Rik, the Sama and Yajur Vedas were born. But is it 
not curious to be told in the same breath that what Death brought 
forth it resolved again to eat up ? It was in this way that all 
things that existed became evanescent and subject to the influence 
of Death. Death however resolves to make further penance, and 
it was as a result of this penance that he became a horse, and be- 
thinking himself that he should be deemed fit for sacrifice, offered 
his body for the purpose. It was thus that the ASvamedha sacrifice 
was born. It seems that this last detail is merely an attempt at a 
ritualistic linkage of this section with the last. We should have 
been glad for the cosmological story offered to us in the first two 
parts of this section, if the story had ended there. We should 
have then had at least what we might call a curious ante-diluvian 

* The only difference between this conception and the Tlialesian 
conception seems to be that while Thales regarded Water as the primeval 
existence unpreceded by Nothing, the author of the present section holds 
that Water was produced from Nothingness. Water however was the first 
sensible existence to emerge from out of the primeval Chaos. 

t This would remind one of an analogical process of condensation in 
Anaximenes. See page 67, above. 
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cosmogonical story, reminding us of analogical myths among other 
races and nations ; but the third part of this section takes us beyond 
cosmogony and drops us into ritualism once again. 

3. The Supremacy of Prana.— The next section introduces us 
to a curious parable which is also connected with ritualism on the 
one hand and with cosmology on the other. We are told that there 
once took place a fight between the gods and the demons. 
The demons “ pierced with evil ” every effort which the gods 
made to„ overcome them. It was thus that speech, and breath, 
and eye, and ear, and mind were pierced with evil by the demons. 
In Platonic fashion we are told that the evil which was in these 
different physiological elements was potent enough to destroy 
them. It was only the vital Prana which the demons” were unable 
to pierce with evil, and which therefore was considered supreme. 
This deity then purged the other deities of their evil, and carried 
them beyond death. It is thus that we arrive at the cosmological 
result that speech and breath and eye and ear and mind in the 
microcosm were able to produce Agni, Vayp, Aditya, Space, and 
the Moon in the macrocosm. And then, as usual, a ritualistic 
praise emerges in regard to the efficacy of this vocal Prana. It is the 
vocal Prana who is Angirasa, because he is the essence of the limbs. 
The vocal Prana is also Brihaspati, because speech is Brihatl, 
and the vital Breath is her lord. He is also. Saipan, because he is 
“ equal ” (sama) to a grub, a gnat, an elephant, the worlds, or the 
universe. He is also the Udgltha, for he really “up’ ’-holds the 
universe. Finally, we are told that the sacrificial singer must 
recite the following three lines when he begins to sing the Saman — 

Lead me from the unreal to the real; 

Lead me from darkness to light; 

Lead me from death to immortality. 

It is only when he chants the prayer in this strain that he is 
able to transcend the regions of illusion, darkness, and death. 
We are thus presented in this section with a curious para- 
ble in support of the physiological supremacy of the vital Prana 
above the other physiological elements, which is woven into a story 
which immediately takes a cosmological turn, and ends with a 
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ritualistic praise of the vital Prana as Saman, followed by an 
ethico-metaphysical prayer that the singer may be carried beyond 
the limitations of unreality. 

4. Creationist Myths.— The next section offers a motley col- 
lection of five different creationist stories, which merely show what 
different notions were held on the subject. All the different stories 
posit a primary eternal existence, call it Brahman or Atman, as 
you please. But whereas the first story (sections i-vi) emphasises 
the dual aspect of creation, the second (sections vii-ix) emphasises 
the immanence of the Atman in the world created, and the third 
( section x ) the identity between the Creator and the crea- 
tion; while the fourth (sections xi-xvi.) is a narration of the origin 
of caste in the terrestrial and celestial worlds, the fifth and the 
last (section xvii) bringing out the quintuple formation of all exis- 
tence whatsoever. We shall take these in order, (i) The first story 
of creation narrates that the Atman alone existed in the begin- 
ning and that He was called Purusha because He had the capacity 
to burn (ush) all sins {pafiman ) whatsoever ; that this Atman came 
to self-consciousness in Fichtian fashion; that He feared because He 
was alone ; that He led a jo}dess existence because He had no com- 
panion to live with ; that, as a similar story in Plato’s Symposium 
or the Genesis would have it, He thereupon split. Himself into two 
parts — male and female — “each one like half the shell of a sea- 
animal's body.” The woman, when she saw that Ho was her genera- 
tor and yet her lover, began to hide herself and became a cow, while 
the husband became a bull ; she became a mare, while the husband 
became a horse ; she became she-goat, the other a he-goat ; finally 
she became a ewe, while the other became a ram. It was thus, 
the story tells us, that all the goats and sheep and all things that 
exist in pairs down to the ants were born. This myth merely 
emphasises the dual aspect of creation, and we are unexpectedly 
introduced here to the name of YajnaValkya as possibly holding this 
doctrine of creation ; because it is recorded that it was he who 
maintained that man and woman are each of them like half 
a shell, they together constituting a whole, (ii) The second 
story tells us that in the beginning there was nothing but 
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an amorphous, undeveloped, undifferentiated existence, and that 
it was from this formlessness, that form emerged ; and that when 
this form was generated, the formless Brahman entered it to the 
very tip of its finger-nails, as a razor may do into a razor- 
case, or fire into fire-wood This only emphasises the immanence 
of the Creator in his creation. But we are also told that he who looks 
upon the Creator as being in any sense qualified by any attribute 
cannot be said to know him, for he is devoid of all qualifications 
whatsoever ; that this Being which is the Atman, must be regard- 
ed as the innermost and the nearmost kernel of existence, dearer 
than children, dearer than wealth, dearer than anything else that 
exists ; and that, therefore, he who might worship this Atman as 
the dearest, for him the object of his love may never perish, (iii) 
The third story emphasises the idea of identity between the Creator 
and the creation. We are here introduced to the name of the sage 
Vamadeva, to whom apparently this doctrine belongs ; for it was 
he who, we learn, regarded himself as inhabiting the sun, or as even 
having manifested himself in an earlier age as Manu.* As to the 
cosmology of the section it is not much developed. We simply 
read that what primarily existed was Brahman ; and that, therefore, 
he alone, among men, gods, or sages, may be said to have become 
enlightened who regards himself as identical with Brahman. 
He who worships the Deity as apart from himself does not know. 
"He is like the beast of the gods; for verily as beasts nourish a man, 
so does this man nourish the gods.” (iv) The fourth account details 
the generation of the castes from the primary Brahman in the 
terrestrial as also in the celestial world. We are told that Brahman 
originally was alone, and that it was supreme. But it did not 
think itself powerful enough, and so created the Kshatra or warrior 
race on earth, corresponding to the deities Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
and others among the gods. It did not think Itself yet powerful 
enough, and so created the Vi§ race on earth, corresponding to 
the deities Vasus, Rudra, Maruts, and some others in the celestial 
world. It did not think itself even yet powerful enough, and so 

* This transcendent vision of Vamadeva is also referred to in the Aitareya 
Upanishad. See page 161 , above. 

24 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Voi, a] 
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created the Sudra caste on earth, corresponding to the God Pushan 
in the celestial world, for it is the God Pushan who nourishes 
(pushyaii) all existence. The story proceeds to narrate that the ori- 
ginal Brahman did not find itself strong enough even after it had 
created these castes on earth with their counterparts in heaven, 
and that, therefore, it was then obliged to create Law ; for Law 
was the Kshatra of the Kshatra, and there was nothing higher 
than Law : “It was on account of the supremacy of Law that even 
a weak man is able to govern a strong one.” This Law was iden- 
tical with Truth, for they are essentially the same at bottom. It 
was only after this and on account of the superior potency of Law 
tha.t heaven and earth were able to hold together, (v) The 
last creationist story is rather uninteresting. Here we are told 
that originally the Self alone was, but that he desired that there 
should he a wife for him and off-spring and wealth, and that these 
came to he provided for him in order that completeness may be 
restored to him. In the course of this account we are introduced 
to the fiankta doctrine, the doctrine of five-fold existence, which 
implies that the completeness of the Self can be restored only 
through the five-fold existence : namely, mind and speech and 
breath and eye and ear. 

5. Perceptive and Intellective Levels of Experience — 
There is nothing of any philosophical importance in the two 
sections of this Adhyaya that follow, except a stray remark in the 
third paragraph of the 5 th section to the effect that we ought to 
institute a distinction between perception on the one hand and 
understanding on the other. We very often hear people say: 
“ As our mind was elsewhere, we did not see or hear.” It is clear 
from such statements, says the writer, that we are able to sec and 
hear not with our eye and ear respectively, but with mind. This 
is an exaltation of the fact of mental understanding over the mere 
physiological processes of perception. For, mind is at the back 
of everything : “Desire, will, doubt, belief, disbelief, memory, 
obliviscence, shame, reflection, fear,— all these arc veritably the 
mind.” This is asmuch as to say that unless the mind were active 
there, would be no kind of mental cerebration possible. 
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Second Adhyaya. 

6. The Regress from the Physical and Physiological 
Categories to a Psychological Category. — The second chapter 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad consists, like the first, of six 
sections, the first of which opens with a conversation between 
Gargya the proud Brahmin, and Aj atasatru the quiescent Ksha- 
triya king.* The purport of the story is to show the deficiency of 
cosmological and physiological categories as compared with a 
psychological category. The proud Gargya-Balaki goes to Aj ata- 
satru, and tries to impose upon him by saying that he would impart 
a piece of wisdom to him which the king had not already known. 
Aj atasatru welcomes this great Brahmin, who begins by saying that 
true knowledge would consist in regarding the sun as the Ultimate 
Reality. But Aj atasatru tells Gargya the limitations of such a con- 
ception. Then Gargya goes on to say how the Ultimate Reality is to 
be found, one after another, in such objects as the moon, the light- 
ning, the thunder, the sky, the wind, the fire, the water, the mir- 
ror, the echo, the sound, the shadow, the body, the Prajna, the right 
and the left eye. Each time, Aj atasatru points out to Gargya the' 
limitations of his conception, and tells him that all the cosmological 
and physiological categories which Gargya had taken for Ultimate 
Reality must be regarded as deficient in that respect. Gargya 
therefore confesses that his knowledge was exhausted, and that he 
did not know anything more. Ajatasatru thereupon takes Balaki 
by the hand and goes to a man fallen into deep-sleep and tries to 
wake him up shouting, ‘Thou great one, thou clad in white raiment, 
king Soma \” Still the man, who was really fast asleep, remains 
lying as before. Finally Ajatasatru shakes him with his hand 
(Brih.),or with his stick (Kauslu), and the man rises at once. Ajata- 
Satru thereupon tells Balaki that the Ultimate Reality was to be 
found in the deep-sleep-consciousness, as in the person who had 
gone to sleep. It is however hard to reconcile ourselves to 
the truth of this statement. There is as little connection between 
deep-sleep-consciousness and pure Self-consciouSuess as there is, 

* The story recurs in the KaushTtaki Upanishad with some changes. 
Our account combines the peculiar features of both the versions, 
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as Spinoza would say, between dog and god. Although therefore 
Ajatasatru’s category is manifestly superior to the physical or 
physiological categories mentioned by Gargya, we cannot, as may 
be pointed out in other Upanishadic passages, stop short of positing 
pure Self-consciousness as alone constituting the Ultimate Reality. 

7. Poetico-Physiological Description of the Self, the 
Eye, and the Head. — The section that follows introduces three 
very interesting physiological conceptions. In the first place, we are 
told how the Soul may be looked upon as a babe, “ its place being 
the body, its chamber the head, its post the vital breath, to which 
it is tied by the rope, which is food.” This is asmuch as to say 
that even though the Soul may be looked upon as inhabiting the 
whole body, its special location must be regarded as being the 
head; and it resides in the body at all, because food enables it to 
carry on the function of breathing which is so essential to life. 
In the second place, we have in this section a fine physiological 
imagery with respect to the eye, wherein the red lines of it are 
identified with the angry god Rudra, the water inside the eye 
with the god Parjanya in the heaven, the pupil within the eye 
corresponding to the Sun, the black iris to Agni, the white eye-ball 
to Indra, the lower eye-lash to the Earth and the upper eye-lash to 
the Heaven. This is a fine illustration of the way in which our 
texts seek to establish a parallelism between microcosm and macro- 
cosm. Thirdly, we are introduced to a new imagery altogether 
when we are told to look upon the head as being like an inverted 
cup with its mouth below and its bottom above, corresponding 
respectively to the mouth and the skull of the human body. In 
this cup, says the writer, rests manifestly the glory which is no 
other than the glory of sense-activity, the glory of perception, 
audition and the rest. On its lip live the seven Rishis, who are just 
the seven Pranas, while the tongue is represented as communi- 
cating with Brahman inasmuch as it was commonly held that the 
joy of beatification experienced in the head was communicated 
down into the throat by the inner tongue. 

8. The Person in the Eye and the Person in the Sun.— 
In the third section there are described for us two forms of Brgh- 
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man : one material, mortal, definite, and solid and the other imma- 
terial, immortal, indefinite, and fluid. The second which no doubt 
is the higher form is identified with the Air and the Sky in the 
macrocosm and with the Breath and the Ether-in- the-heart in the 
microcosm ; and its essence is said to be the Person in the disk of 
the Sun and the Person in the right eye. The implication of this 
bipartition is that the Person in the eye. must be regarded as 
having an analogical existence with the Person in the Sun. But 
the mythical description that is given above of either the Person 
in the eye or the Person in the Sun cannot be made to square 
with the mystical intimations that are thrown out all of a sudden 
towards the end of this section, when w r e are told that this same 
u Person ” is experienced as being of the nature of saffron- 
coloured raiment or white wool or cochineal or flame or fire or 
white lotus, or, finally, a sudden flash of lightning. This again is 
hardly consonant with the fact that the Supreme Person can only 
be described in negative terms. At the end we have a description of 
the Person as being the “truth of truth”; as being, in other words, 
the essence of a world which substantially exists as apprehended 
in various ways by our sense faculties. — - It is scarcely possible to 
regard all these random views as constituting in any sense a 
continuous philosophical argument. 

9. The Atmanism and Solipsism of Yajnavalkya.— The fourth 
section of this chapter is of great importance in the history of 
Upanishadic thought. We are there introduced for the first time 
to the famous philosopher Yajnavalkya— - the one outstanding 
personality of the Brihadaranyaka — in connection with a dis- 
course on the way to the acquisition of immortal life, which the 
sage holds with his wife Maitreyi.* Yajnavalkya tells her that he is 
Intent upon entering a new A&rama, and that, therefore, he must 
make a partition of his possessions between his two wives Katyayam 
and Maitreyi. Maitreyi, as would become a spiritual wife, refuses to 
be content with mere worldly possessions : “Even if the whole earth 
be offered to me full of gold, how would the possession of it enable 

* The same story also recurs in the fourth chapter of the Upanishad 
with only a few changes. ■ 
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me to obtain immortal life?” Yajnavalkya is pleased to hear 
such a noble sentiment from his wife, and accordingly expatiates 
upon certain great spiritual truths which he desires his spiritual 
wife to know. “ Not for the sake of the husband is the husband 
clear to the wife,” says Yajnavalkya, “but for the sake of the 
Self.” “ Not for the sake of the wife is the wife dear to the hus- 
band,” he continues, " but for the sake of the Self.” The son is 
dear not for the sake of the son, but for the sake of the Self ; 
wealth is dear, not for its own sake, but for the sake of* the Self ; 
and so on. The meaning of these statements is that the love that 
we bear to anything must be regarded as an aspect -of the love 
that we bear to the Self. Things are dear to us because the Self is 
mirrored in them. The love that we bear to anything in this life 
is but the reflection of the love that we bear to the Self. This 
Self then, says Yajnavalkya, " must be seen, must be heard, must 
be meditated upon.” When we look upon anything except as in 
Self, it is lost to us. The reason is that things exist just because 
the Self inspires them, and they exist for the Self. Whosoever 
looks for anything elsewise than in and for the Self loses it al- 
together. The Self is verily the All. Then follows that famous 
description of the Self by Yajnavalkya in vari-coloured imagery: 
" As the sound of a drum cannot be seized until the drum is itself 
seized, or the beater of the drum ; as the sound of a conch-shell 
cannot be seized until the shell itself is seized, or the blower of the 
shell as the sound of a lute cannot be seized unless the kite itself 
is seized, or the player of the lute : similarly,” says Yajnavalkya, 
"nothing of any moment can be apprehended unless and until 
the Self itself is apprehended.” — “As clouds of smoke proceed 
from the fire kindled with damp fuel, so verily do all the sciences 
such as Rigvcda, Yajurveda, and Sam iveda, the ItihSsa-Pur&na , 
and the rest, proceed from this -tlltiinate: Self . It is from him alone 
that all these are breathed forth.” — "As the sole repository of all- 
touches is the skin, and of all tastes the tongue; as the sole reposi- 
tory of all smells is the nose and of all colours the eye ; as the sole 
repository of all desires is the mind and of all learning the intellect : 
as, finally, the sole repository of all actions are the hands and of all 
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motions the feet : verily, as all the waters rest in the sea and the 
Vedas in speech, similarly is the Self the Summum Bomim and the 
reXos of all that exists. 5 ' Putting us in mind of a similar metaphor 
from the Chliandogya Upanishad, Yajnavalkya further tells us— 
“Asa, lump of salt when thrown into water becomes dissolved into it 
and we are unable to find it any more, similarly, does this great 
Being, endless, infinite, and the quintessence of all knowledge, rise 
from out of all these elements and vanish after them / 5 — “ When 
a man is departed , 55 says Yajnavalkya, “no consciousness remains / 5 
This last ’assertion was sufficient to confound the intellect of his 
wife Maitreyl. “ You do bewilder me,” says she to her husband, 
“when you say that when a man is departed, no consciousness 
remains . 55 This surprises Yajnavalkya and he only hastily ex- 
cuses himself by saying that what he had already said was enough 
for her knowledge. It is rather hard for us to understand exactly 
what Yajnavalkya must have meant when lie said that when a 
man departs, no consciousness remains. Does lie mean that 
when a man dies there is amend of the matter : the curtain falls 
never to rise any more ? Or does he take his stand on the pedestal 
of absolute monism, from which point of view reincarnation, 
consciousness post mortem, and immortality are alike a delusion 
and a farce ? It seems that Yajnavalkya chooses to resort to the 
second alternative because he immediately goes on to say— “ When 
there is a duality between subject and object, one perceives while 
the other is perceived ; one smells while the other is smelt ; one 
hears .while the other is heard ; one says while the other is said ; 
one thinks while the other is thought - one meditates, while the 
other is meditated upon *. but when Brahman is the ALL, how can 
one smell, while the other be smelt ,* how can one see, while the 
other is seen ; how can one hear, while the other is heard ; how 
can one think, while the other is thought ; how can one meditate, 
while the other is meditated upon ?” All processes of perception 
and understanding were possible IF there had been a erepos 
But, by hypothesis, there is no duality; therefore, there is no 
hater os ; and consequently, there is no distinction between subject 
and object, between perceiver and perceived. If perceiver alone 
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exists, would it be possible that he himself may be perceived ? 
For who may perceive the only Perceiver ? Into such solipsistic 
abysses does Yajnavalkya’s absolute monism lead us. 

10 . Dadhyach’s Doctrine of the Reciprocal Dependence 
of All Things.— We are next introduced to the famous " Madhu- 
vidya ” of the philosopher Dadhyach Atharvana. This seer seems 
to have held the doctrine of the mutual interdependance of 
things because all of them are indissolubly connected in and through 
the Self. All things are related to one another, because they 
are bound together by the same basic bond, namely, the Self. 
" The earth,” says Dadhyach, "is the honey {madhu) of all be- 
ings, and all beings are the honey of the earth, just because 
the same lustrous immortal Self inhabits them both. The fire is 
the essence of all things, and all things are the essence of fire, 
just because the immortal Self is the essence of both.” Simi- 
larly are the wind,' the sun, the space, the moon, the lightning, 
the thunder, the ether, and even law and truth and humanity 
the essence of all things whatsoever and all things are the essence 
of these, inasmuch as the same law, the same element, the same 
indissoluble bond, connects them both. Finally, the individual 
Self is itself the essence of all things and all things are 
the essence of the individual Self, inasmuch as both of them 
are held together by the same Universal Spirit. It is this 
Universal Spirit which is the lord and king of all things. 
" As all the spokes are contained in the axle and the felly of a 
wheel, so are all things and all Selves connected in the Supreme 
Self.” It is on account of the Supreme Self that all things stand 
related together. All things appear on the back-ground of this 
eternal curtain. "Nothing exists that is not covered by the Supreme 
Self. He becomes like unto every form, and all the forms are only 
partial revelations of Him. The Lord appears many through his 
powers.” Thus does Dadhyach teach the doctrine of the supreme 
existence of the One, and the apparent existence of the Many. 

ThirdAdhyaya. 

11. The Great Symposium at Jan aka’s Court.— The third 
chapter of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad introduces us to the 
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great symposium at Janaka’s court, where the philosopher Yajna- 
valkya has to meet a number of other inquirers, and to satisfy 
their curiosity about certain philosophic questions put to him. The 
prize that was set by king Janaka for one who would stand victo- 
rious in the argumentative tournament that was going to take 
place at his court was no less than the possession of one thousand 
cows and a treasure of ten thousand gold coins attached to the 
horns of the cows. It was announced that whoever thought him- 
self fit to carry the prize might do so, but nobody ventured to take 
the prize excepting the sage Y ajnavalkya, who quietly ordered his 
disciple to take possession of the cows and coins, and walk home. 
At that he was interrupted by all the philosophers who were 
gathered at Janaka’s court, each of whom asked Yajnavalkya a 
question, which he must satisfy before he could be allowed to take 
away the cows and the coins. 

12. ASvala’s Ritualistic Questions.— -The first interlocutor 
was the sacrificial priest of king Janaka, named Asvala. There 
is not much of philosophical consequence in the conversation that 
took place between Asvala and Yajnavalkya ; but there is only 
one significant point which emerges from it. “ All this that ex- 
ists,” said Asvala, “is pervaded by death, is subject to the changes 
of day and night, and the bright half and the dark half of the 
month. How could the sacrificer, the Yajamana, be saved from 
sharing the fate of all these things " Moreover, ’’ said Asvala, 
“the interval between the earth and the sky is supportless, and so it 
hangs Unpropped at both its ends : how can the Yajamana ascend 
through this intermundia ? ’ ' To aH these questions the answer 
which Yajnavalkya gave was that it was sacrifice alone which would 
enable the Yajamana to free himself from the trammels of death, 
to remain uninfluenced by the dualities of day and night, of the 
bright and dark half of the month, and to ascend by the ladder of 
righteousness through the unpropped intermundane region. When 
we consider that Yajnavalkya’s answer was addressed in this case 
to ASvala, we might very well praise Yajnavalkya for this ad hoc 
answer which he gave to his interlocutor. The man who believes 
in nothing but the utility of the sacrifice needs only to be answered 
25 [History oi Indian PMlosopiiy : V 0 I. 2 ] 
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in terms of sacrificial praise, and this praise Yajnavalkya was 
prudent enough not to withhold. 

13 . Jaratkarava’s Questions on Death and other Kindred 
Topics. — The second questioner e of Yajnavalkya was Jarat- 
karava, who exhibits a more philosophical turn- of mind, Jarat- 
karava’s first question may be expressed thus : " They say that 
Death eats up everything ; what Deity is there, that eats up 
Death himself ?” The answer which Yajnavalkya gave is that that 
Deity which may be regarded as eating up Death himself, should be 
called Water which eats up Agni, the Death. This, as we find, is no 
sufficient answer to the question. It is yet on the ritualistic plane ; 
and we do not know whether Jaratakarava was satisfied by it. The 
second question which Jaratkarava then proceeds to ask is fami- 
liar enough to students of Upanishadic thought : Does the vital 
breath leave a sage when he dies, as it leaves the body of an 
ordinary man ? Yajnavalkya’s answer to it is that we cannot 
suppose that the vital airs leave the sage at the time of his 
death . In that respect he is not. like an ordinary person. " The 
vital airs stand pent up within the dying body of the sage, and 
the body, when dead, remains inflated and puffed up.” It is 
somewhat hard to determine the efficacy of this answer. We may 
only conjecture that while it may he supposed that when an ordi- 
nary man dies his Lingasarira or subtle body leaves its former 
tenement, the Lihgasarira of the sage does not leave his body, 
and is entirely destroyed within him at the time of his death. 
The third question that Jaratkarava propounded was : “ When* 
after the death of the man, the eye is dissolved into the 
sun, the mind into the moon, the ear into the space, and 
the body into the earth ; when the speech is dissolved into 
the fire, the hair is transferred to the plants and trees, 
and the blood to the watery element of the world ; what 
happens to the Person that inhabits the mortal vesture which we 
call the human body ?” In fact, the gist of this last question is— 
What is the condition of the Self when it leaves the human body ? 
Does it thereafter lead an embodied or disembodied existence ? 
This question Yajnavalkya is shrewd enough not to answer in the 
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presence of the assembly in the court of king Janaka, He takes 
Jaratkarava by the hand, leads him out of the assembly, and there 
holds some conversation with him. What the conversation exactly 
was, we arc not told. But we are only given to understand that 
the conversation turned on the topic of Karma ; — " that a man's 
action was the determinant of his fate ; that if he did good actions, 
he would reap good results therefrom, while if he did bad actions, 
he would have to suffer evil : i. e. in other words, meritorious 
actions would procure for him a meritorious life, while evil deeds 
would lead him to a very sinful and evil existence.” Our deeds 
•Then must be regarded as our angels. For good or evil, they 
are the shadows that stand by us still. The importance of this 
conception of Karma and its relation of the Vedic notion of 
Rita or Dharma on the one hand and to the Buddhistic dogma 
of the “ Kamma ” on the other will have to engage us in another 
chapter. 

14. Bhujyu’s Interest in Psychical Research. — The third 
interlocutor of sage Yajnavalkya was named Bhujyu, the son of 
LShya. This thinker seems to be interested in the question of 
psychical research. He told Yajnavalkya that while once a- 
touring, he had gone to the house of one Patanchala, and found 
that his daughter was possessed by a Gandharva. Bhujyu asked 
this Gandharva a very peculiar question : Where had the Parik- 
shitas (who were possibly the descendants of the Pandavas) gone 
after their mortal existence ? This question was sufficient to test 
the omniscience of the Gandharva. “I ask you the same question,” 
said Bhujyu to Yajnavalkya. . ” Can you tell me where the Parik- 
shitas went ? ” The answer which Y ajnavalkya gave was that the 
Parikshitas had gone to the place where all the Asvamedha saci'i- 
ficers went. This is no more than a mere "Barbara,” reasoning : 

All ASvamedha sacrificers go to a particular region. 

The Parikshitas were Asvameda sacrificers. 

The Parikshitas also went to the same region. 

But the question arises, what is this very peculiar region to which 
the Parikshitas went ? Yajnavalkya characterises it more fully. He 
tries to picture for us the region where the Parikshitas had gone ; 
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but the description is only mythical in its nature and philosophically 
of little consequence, and need not detain us here longer.* The only 
significant point that emerges in the description of that region is that 
it was the God of Air who carried the Asvamedha. sacrifices to their 
destined place ; and that it was on account of this that Air could be 
regarded “ as everything by itself, and as all things together,” in 
fact, as microcosm and macrocosm. It is strange that Yajnavalkya, 
should try to reach the philosophical conception of Air as both 
microcosm and macrocosm from the very mythological description 
which he gives of the region of the horse-sacrificers. 

15. USHASTA AND KaHOLA ON THE REALISATION OF ATMAN. — 
The two sections that follow, the 4 th and the 5 th, introduce us to 
two other interlocutors, Ushasta and Kahola. In the conversa- 
tion which these two sages had with Yajnavalkya, some very great 
philosophical problems are brought out ; and hence it is necessary 
to note them carefully, Ushasta first asked Yajnavalkya : “What 
is the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the Atman, who may be 
realised with that intuitional vividness which is exhibited in the 
perception of objects of sense, for example, a cow, or a horse?” 
Yajnavalkya’s answer to the. above query is that the Atman 
must be regarded as existing inside the ■ percipient ; that it is he 
who enables all the vital functions of the body to go on regularly 
and without interruption ; that this same Atman is immanent in 
the whole world ; that he it was whom we might call the ultimate 
seer, and hence any perception of him in the ordinary , sense of the 
term would be impossible ; that he might be regarded as the ulti- 
mate hearer, and that therefore any audition of him is impossible ; 
that he i t was whom we might regard as the ultimate thinker, so that 
even a thought of him would be impossible ; and finally, that it 
was he whom we might regard; as ^ the hituitpr, hence even an in- 
tuition of him might be regarded as impossible. This introduces 
us to a very great philosophical doctrine. Yajnavalkya here 
propounds the secret of his own philosophy. Hitherto we saw 
him arguing in a mythical or ritualistic vein ; but here we see the 

* We may however note in passing that it is inconsistent with the 
Doctrine of the Two Paths, 
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real philosopher in him.— Kahola, the next interlocutor continues 
the theme and asks Yajnavalkya how it might he then possible to 
realise this great .Self immanent in the whole universe. Yajnaval- 
kya's answer is, that he who is able to bear the extremes of hun- 
ger and thirst, of grief, infatuation, age, and death ; he who rises 
higher than all desires for sons or riches or fame ; that, finally, he 
who takes up to a mendicant’s life putting aside all considerations 
of learning and leading the guileless life of a child, observing silence : 
he alone is able to realise this Atman , everything else being an 
illusion only. In this answer of Yajnavalkya, we get to his ideas 
about the practical method for the realisation of Atman. Yajna- 
valkya is here merely preaching an ascetic’s life, unhampered by 
any of the ordinary objects of desire such as wealth, or fame, or 
even learning. 

16. Gargi the Daughter of Vachaknu.— The next, section in- 
troduces us to a very interesting interlocutor, vu.Gargi, the daughter 
of Vachaknu,* who seems to have been so well equipped with intel- 
lectual missiles as to be able to encounter even a formidable philoso- 
phical adversary like the old redoubted Yajnavalkya. Gargi asks 
Yajnavalkya certain questions, and is intellectually so forward that 
Yajnavalkya is obliged to check her intellectual impudence, with 
what we might call a philosophical rudeness unbecoming in anyone 
gifted with the art of chivalry in matters philosophical. For, he 
told her bluntly that if she persisted in her annoying questions her 
head would fall off, whereupon Gargi was obliged to desist. But 
somehow this same woman takes heart again and approaches Yajna- 
valkya once more (section viii) with two questions, which if Yajna- 
valkya was able to answer, she would declare in the presence of 
that' august assembly that Yajnavalkya stood supreme as a philo- 
sopher, and that therefore none in the assembly should go forward 
to meet him at the philosophical assizes. That the Vachaknavl of 
section viii is the same as Gargi the daughter of Vachaknu of 
section vi is apparent both from the form in which the ques- 
tions aie put Kasmin nu khalu otam oha firotam cha — -and from 

the further fact that Yajnavalkya actually addresses her as Gargi. 

* The father’s name signifies a talkative person. 
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17. Gargi’s cm op la and Yajnavalkya’s Discourse on the 
Immutable Brahman.— Gargi begins abruptly by asking what 
it was that sustained water and gave it support— more literally, 
what it was in which water was “ woven like warp and woof. ” 
Yajhavalkya answered that it was air. — “ What is the substratum 
of air?” Gargi asked, continuing her peculiar mode of expression. 
Yajhavalkya replied, "the intermundia. ” — "What is then 
the substratum of the interm uclane region ?” “ The Gandharva 

world.” — "What is the support of this Gandharva world?” 
“The world of the sun.” — “ On what does the world of the sun re- 
pose ?” “O11 the world of the moon.*” To further successive ques- 
tions of Gargi in the same strain Yajhavalkya went on saying that the 
world of the moon was buttressed up by the world of the stars, the 
world of the stars by the world of the gods, the world of the gods 
by the world of Indra, the world of Indra by that of Prajapati, and 
the world of Prajapati, by the Brahmalolca. Then when Gargi went 
on to ask Yajhavalkya what it was that the world of Brahman 
itself hung from, Yajhavalkya was obliged to administer a check 
to her never-stopping inquiries. But later Gargi again puts in 
her appearance and asks Yajhavalkya two questions : "What is it 
in which that which is above the heaven and below the earth and 
in intermundane regions is woven like warp and woof ?” In 
other words, what was it that was the support of the whole visible 
universe ? Yajnavalkya’s answer was that it was Ether or Aka&i. 
"What is it,” asked Gargi finally, " which* gives support to this Ether 
itself ?” Yajhavalkya answered that it. was what we might call 
the Akshara or the Immutable Brahman. Yajhavalkya now goes 
on to give a philosophical discourse on the nature of this Immuta- 
ble Brahman to which the question of Gargi thus led him. “ The 
Immutable Brahman,” he says, “is neither dense not subtle, neither 
short not long, neither glowing nor humid ; without shadow and 
without darkness, without air and without ether, without attach- 
ment and without taste or smell or sight or auditon or thought ; with- 
out light and without breath, without mouth and without measure ; 

* Regarded, as usual, as being behind or at the back of the world of the 
sun, and therefore as being more remote than the world of the sun. 
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neither within nor without, neither devouring anything, nor hav- 
ing anything as the devourer of it.” This is what we might call 
veritably “ the negative theology ” of Yajnavalkya. Yajnavalkya 
here characterises the Supreme Reality in mere negative terms : tells 
us what it is not rather than what it is. In a moment, however, 
he proceeds to give us the argument from order, with which stu- 
dents of philosophy are familiar in the history of thought. That 
there is this Atman, slight reflection, says Yajnavalkya, enables us 
to know. ” How otherwise would the sun and the moon .stand in 
their respective positions, regulated in their respective motions ? 
How otherwise would the heaven and the earth lie sundered as we 
see them ? How otherwise should we have been able to divide 
time into its various parts, and distinguish the moments from the 
hours, the days from the nights, the bright half and the dark half 
of the month ; and finally, the months and seasons and years 
themselves ? What is it that regulates the rivers flowing eastward 
and westward from the white mountains ?” All this constitutes; 
the usual argument from order which involves the existence of a 
Supreme Reality as controlling and regulating the changes in the 
Universe. Yajnavalkya continues his philosophical soliloquy, 
being once thrown into the vein of it, and pours out the very soul 
of his philosophy when he tells us further that he, who worships 
or sacrifices or practises penance without having attained to the 
knowledge of this Immutable Brahman might be said to have 
wasted his labours on a chimera ; he who knows this Immutable 
Brahman by living in it, he alone might be said to have really led 
a life worth living ; such a man alone was worthy to wear the res- 
pectable title of a “ Brahmana ” — a knower of Brahman. “ This 
same immutable Brahman is the ultimate seer without himself be- 
ing seen, is the ultimate hearer without himself being heard, is the 
ultimate knower without himself being known, is the ultimate 
intuitor without himself being intuited. There is neither seer nor 
hearer nor thinker nor intuitor beyond Him. It was in this immu- 
table Brahman alone that Ether (which we might physically. cha- 
racterise as the final reality) is itself metaphysically grounded,” 
Is it not strange to find that Yajfiavalkya here confesses that the 
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ultimate Brahman, which we might characterise only in negative 
terms, is itself the ultimate seer and the ultimate knower and the 
ultimate intuitor and the rest of them,— marks far too positively 
characteristic of the Immutable Brahman to allow a mere negative 
description of it ? It is needless to add that GargI, even though 
she had come with two very supremely trenchant philosophic mis- 
siles, was abashed at this great display of the intellectual skill of 
her adversary, and as would become her female modesty, charac- 
teristically desisted from further questionings, and advised her 
other compeer sages not to take up the gauntlet against the veteran 
philosopher, Yajnavalkya. One more interlocutor however pre- 
sents himself, with what result will be described presently, 

18 . Uddalaka and the Doctrine of the Sutra and the 
Antaryamin, — The question which Uddalaka Arum asked Yajna- 
valkya, in between the two series of interpellations of the learned 
GargI, was a variant upon the question which Bhtijyu had pre- 
viously asked him. In fact, both Bhujyu and Uddalaka refer to 
the house of one Patanchala, the son of Kapi, who lived in the 
Madra territory. Both of them seem to be interested in psychical 
research. Both of them mention a certain Gandharva* who had 
seized in one case the daughter, and in the other the wife, of Patah- 
chala, and whom they asked some philosophical questions, which 
they reiterate in the presence of Yajnavalkya. The question which 
Uddalaka had asked was a variant in point of matter and was 
worded as follows : “ What is the Thread (sutra) that holds this world 
and the next and all the beings thereon in their places ; and again 
who is the Inner Ruler of this world and the next and all the beings 
thereon ?” In his answer to Bhujyu, Yajnavalkya had said that 
it was Air which might be regarded as both microcosm and macro- 
cosm. In his answer now to Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya tells us 
once more that it was Air itself which must be regarded as the 
Sutra, as the Thread which weaves together the different worlds 
and the beings that live in them. Moreover, the AntarySmin, or 
the Being who is immanent in the worlds and regulates the motions 

/ * Named Sudhanvan Angirasa in the first account, and Kabandha Athar- 
vanu in the present, v 
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and changes in them, says Yajnavalkya, could only be the Atman 
whose body the worlds and the beings are, and who lies unscanned 
within them, controlling them, and being of a veritably immortal 
nature. The discourse which Yajnavalkya here gives on the Antar- 
yamin is very famous in the history of the Vedanta. The point 
that emerges from it is the immanence of the Atman who lies en- 
cased in every form of existence in the universe. It is thus that the 
Atman inhabits not merely the elemental existences such as the 
earth and the water, the fire and the sky, the air and the heavens, 
but he also inhabits and inspires the sun and the moon, the quar- 
ters, the globes, and the ether. The Atman is thus regarded as the 
Antaryamin or immanent principle even in the Air itself which, we 
were told previously, held together all the objects in the universe. 
Yajnavalkya further describes the Atman as “ existing within 
darkness as within light, within Prana as within all the organs of 
sense such as those of speech, vision, audition, and touch, as well as 
within the mind, and the thinking faculty.'” Finally, the Atman 
is described as being immanent in all germinal seeds which 
sprout up into different existences that we know of in this world. 
In fact, Yajnavalkya says that the Atman inhabits every existing 
object in the world, and that it is the Atman who is the ” unper- 
ceived perceiver, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, and 
the unintuited intuitor,” and that everything else besides him 
is an illusion. Here again, we have Yajnavalkya re-iterating his 
favourite doctrine of the reality of the Atman, and the unreality 
of all other objects of experience. 

19. The Theological Questions of Sakalya and His Sad 
Fate.— -The last interlocutor of Yajnavalkya was Vidagdha Sakalya. 
It seems that this Vidagdha Sakalya was theologically inclined, and 
wanted to inquire of Yajfiavalkya as to how many gods really 
existed in the. world. Yajfiavalkya put him oh time after time, 
but being pressed hard by Vidagdha, had ultimately to confess a 
monotheism. To Vidagdha’s first query as to how many gods 
there were, Yajfiavalkya replied that there were ‘Three and three 
hundred, and yet again, three and three thousand.” Vidagdha was 
not satisfied with this answer. He pressed him again. Yajfia- 

26 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2] 
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valkya said in return that there were thrity-three gods. Vidagdha 
asked him again ; and Yajnavalkya replied that there were six, and 
three, and two, and one-and-a-half (!) God. Vidagdha was eminently 
dissatisfied and asked him again. Yajnavalkya replied that there 
was only one God. Vidagdha seems to have been satisfied with the 
final monotheistic answer that Yajnavalkya gave ; but he again 
asked him the details of his previous answers : Who were the different 
three and three hundred gods and three and three thousand gods, 
and yet again the thirty-three Gods, whom he mentioned, and Yajna- 
valkya gave answers which would satisfy a ritualist as they would 
proceed also from a ritualist. Vidagdha asked who were the six gods 
whom Yajnavalkya had mentioned, Yajhavalkya's answer was that 
they were the gods of fire, earth, air, the intermundia, the sun, and 
heaven. “ Who are the three gods ?” asked Vidagdha. “The three 
worlds,” was Y aj navalkya’s answer, “for in them all these gods exist.” 
To Vidagdha’ s query as to who the two gods were, Yajnavalkya re- 
plied saying that they were the Food and Breath respectively ; and 
to his query, who was the one-and-half ( adhyanlha ) God, Yajna- 
valkya said that it was the wind, because when the wind was 
blowing, everything grew ( adhi-ardhnot ) ; and when Vidagdha 
asked him who the one God was, Yajnavalkya replied that it was 
Prana and that he was identical with the Brahman who, as before 
discussed, was immanent in the earth and the sky, darkness and the 
light, water and seed, and all forms of the world. If this had been 
the end of the conversation between Vidagdha and Yajnavalkya, 
we should have had reason enough to regard the symposium in 
Janaka’s court as having been a comedy. But it fell about that 
Vidagdha. took into his head to question Yajnavalkya on further 
unnecessary ritualistic matters, which so enraged Yajnavalkya 
that he eventually told Vidagdha that if he did not know the 
person taught in the Upanishads who was described merely by 
“No-No,” and who was incomprehensible and imperishable his head 
would fall off. As this altercation proceeded from Yajnavalkya 
Sakalya confessed that he did not know that person, and therefore 
his head fell off. We are told that the very thieves took away 
the bones of Sakalya, mistaking them for something else. In 
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this way the symposium at Janaka’s court became a tragedy. It 
is needless to say that the other Brahmins stood aghast at the 
spectacle of a compeer fallen dead by the altercation of Yajna- 
valkya; nobody dared to ask him any further questions. Yajna- 
valkya stood victorious (although unhappily his victory cost a 
Brahmin his life), and he finally set an eschatological problem to 
the assembly — " Man is verily like a mighty, tree in the forest : 
his ears are like leaves, and his outer skin is like the bark. From 
his skin flows forth blood, as sap from the bark of the tree. His 
muscles are like the layers of wood, and his fibres like the tendons 
of the tree ; but while the tree when felled grows up again from the 
root, from what root, tell me, does the mortal man grow up after 
he has been felled by death ?” The whole assembly, we are told, 
stood speechless and trembling, and thus, terminated the historic 
meeting in Janaka’s court. 


Fourth Adhyaya. 

20. Yajnavalkya’s Criticism of the Philosophers. — The 
..fourth chapter of this Upanishad consists/like the others, of six 
sections, of which the fifth is merely a repetition of the conver- 
sation between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl, which has been already 
described, while the sixth is a description of family lineages of the 
Rishis, and is of no philosophical importance whatsoever. The 
first four sections consist of two different dialogues between Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya, the first two containing the first dialogue and the 
last two containing the second. These, along with the symposium 
in the third chapter, contain the quintessence of the philosophical 
teaching oi Yajnavalkya, Once upon a time Yajnavalkya had 
been to king Janaka and they fell to discuss philosophical matters. 
Yajnavalkya asked Janaka what knowledge he already possessed 
in regard to the nature of Ultimate Reality. Now as Janaka was 
a great philosopher-king, and philosophers of every description 
flocked to his court, it was natural that Ire should have come to 


know the philosophical opinions of various thinkers of the time. 
Janaka first told Yajnavalkya that the philosopher Jitvan Sailini 
had told him that Speech was the Ultimate Brahman. Yajnaval- 


kya replied that this was 


only partially true. Thereupon Janaka 
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proceeded to narrate the opinions of other philosophers, every one 
of which Yajnavalkya weighed and found wanting. Janaka thus 
said that Udanka Saulbayana told him that the Vital Breath was 
the Ultimate Reality ; that Varku Varshna held that the Eye was 
so ; that Gardabhmplta Bharadvaj a had identified the Ultimate 
Reality with the Ear ; that Satyakama Jabala had found it in the 
Mind ; while Vidagdha Sakalya had said that the Heart was to be 
regarded as the Ultimate Reality. Yajnavalkya criticises all these 
views by declaring that they were merely incomplete answers to 
the problem of Ultimate Reality; whereupon Janaka asked Yajna- 
valkya what he himself regarded as the Ultimate Reality. Now 
Yajnavalkya replied that the Ultimate Reality could be nothing 
else but the Atman; that its repository was the. heart; that it was in 
the heart that the Person in the right eye mysteriously called 
Indra and his wife who was the Person in the left eye called Viraj, 
met and sang praises together. “ The food of these two Persons is 
the red lump within the heart. Their hiding place is the network 
within the heart. The road on which they move is the artery that 
rises upwards from the heart. Like a hair divided into a thousand 
parts, so are the veins of it, which are called Hita, i.c., "placed 
firmly within the heart.” In this way is the physiological habitat 
of the Atman described in this Upanishad ; and it is significant to 
find that it was the heart rather than the brain which should have 
been regarded as the locus of the soul. The Atman, who exists in 
the heart and in whose praise the Persons in the right and the left 
eyes meet together, can only be described, says Yajnavalkya, in 
negative terms. “ He is incomprehensible for he cannot be com- 
prehended. He is indestructible for he cannot be destroyed. He 
is without attachment because he does not attach himself to any- 
thing. He is unbound* and so is not tormented by pain or grief,” 
being Fearlessness himself. 

21. Yajnavalkya’s Constructive Philosophy .—Sections 
3 and 4 describe another meeting between king Janaka and 
Yajnavalkya. This was even a more interesting occasion than 
the former one, and we see Yajnavalkya here pouring out his 
* On “is not affected or injured by a sword,” 
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heart on various philosophical matters to king Janaka. These are : 
The Light of Man. — The first point about which Janaka ques- 
tions Yajnavalkya concerns itself with “the supreme light of man.” 
Yajnavalkya, following his usual method of answering such ques- 
tions, begins with a most plausible answer and ends with the most 
remote and yet the most adequate answer. Thus liis first answer is 
that the light of man may be said to be the sun. “ For is it not by 
the help of the sun,” he asks, “ that man is able to sit and move 
about and do his work and return ?” “So indeed it is,” is Janaka's 
assent. But Janaka further asks, “ When the sun has set, O 
Yajnavalkya, what is the light of man ?” Yajnavalkya there- 
upon tells him that the light of man may then be said to be the 
moon. “ What when the moon has set ?” asks Janaka. “It is 
the fire which is then the light of man,” answers Yajnavalkya. 
“ When the sun has set, and the moon has set, and the fire has 
been extinguished, what is the light of man ?” asks king Janaka. 
Yajnavalkya answers that it is the sound. “ But when the sound 
itself has been silenced, what is it that functions as light for man?” 
Yajnavalkya, being pressed quite home on this point, answers that 
the supreme light of man is the Atman. “ What is this Atman ?” 
asks king Janaka. This query enables Yajnavalkya to weave to- 
gether a number of philosophical lucubrations which, though seem- 
ingly sundered, may yet be said to constitute a philosophic unity, 
The Soul in the States of Sleep and of Dream.— 'Yajna- 
valkya first describes the condition of the soul as it passes from 
the state of sleep to the state of wakefulness. “ This supreme per- 
son of light who is encased in the heart wanders from one world to 
another, namely, from that of sleep to that of wakefulness as if 
thinking, «s if moving.” But the transition-state between sleep 
and wakefulness, the dreamy state of existence, what we might 
call the twilight of consciousness, does not itself fail to attract 
the attention of YSjnavalkya, In the state of dream, says the 
philosopher, the Self sees all things by spreading out its own light. 
It creates its own objects of perception and experience in that 
state. “ There are neither any real chariots, nor any roads, neither 
the tanks, nor the lakes, nor any rivers, which the Self in the con- 
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dition of dream actually perceives ; but all these are created by 
the Self out of its own native light. The dreamy state of con- 
sciousness is like the water which runs between the banks of a river, 
and the Self moves on like some fish along the two banks— those 
of sleep and of wakefulness— through the waters of dream-conscious- 
ness. Like a falcon which soars high on its pinions and after- 
wards, being exhausted, falls to .sleep, even so does the Soul, full of 
exhaustion after thebumult of worldly experience, fall into repose.” 
The Departing Consciousness.- — The transition from the 
consideration of the dream aberration of man’s consciousness to 
the apparition, if we may so call it, of departing consciousness is 
next effected by Yajnavalkya, who now proceeds to consider the 
state of the Soul when he is about to leave the human body. "As a 
heavy-loaded carriage moves along groaning, even so does this 
bodily -Self, being mounted on by the intelligent Self, leave along 
groaning at the moment when a man is about to expire. Verily, 
like a mango fruit or a fig or a pippala fruit which, when separated 
from its stalk, hastens back to the place from which it started, so 
verily does this man, separated from the stalk of life, hasten back 
to the existence from which he sprang. And as policemen, mag- 
istrates, equerries, and governors wait with food and drink, for a 
king who is coming back, so do all the elements wait on him who 
knows this, saying — the Brahman comes, the Brahman ap- 
proaches.” The point of a dying man’s heart becomes lighted up, 
and by that, light his Soul departs either through the eye, or through 
the skull, or through any other part of the body, Man's know- 
ledge and work follow him in order to prepare for him a future 
existence. “ And as a caterpillar leaves the end of one blade of 
grass only after it has secured its hold on another blade, simi- 
larly does this Self leave the human body only after it has found 
another tenement in another kind of existence. And as a gold- 
smith taking a piece of gold turns it into whatever newer and more 
beautiful shapes he pleases, so does this Self create for itself a newer 
and more beautiful existence, be it the existence of the Manes, of 
the demi-gods, of the gods, or of any other beings that it pleases. ” 
Doctrine of Karma. — It is here also that Yajnavalkya’s famous 
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doctrine of Karma emerges . Man’s future existence is made 
lor him by his previous acts : as a man has acted and be- 
haved so shall he also be in a future state of existence ; “ He be- 
comes pure by pure deeds, and sinful by sinful deeds.’ ’ In fact, 
the actions of man are the guardians of his destiny. “As a man 
desires in his life, so does he will, and as he wills, so does he act.’’ 
It is in the fitness of things therefore that a man should re- 
solve to do good deeds in this life so as to secure for him- 
self a future worthy state, of existence. For, when the mortal 
body lies* like a slough, the disembodied spirit flies away taking 
along with itself the whole stock of its merits and demerits. 
The Free Soul. — That Self which is free from both good 
and bad deeds becomes veritably identical with Brahman. Such 
a Self is the lord of all, the king of all beings and the protector of 
all things. “ The pure Soul stands like a bank or a boundary in 
order that the worlds may not be confounded.” “ The Brahmins ” 
we are told, “ seek to know him by the study of the Vedas, by 
sacrifice, by gift, by penance, by fasting ; and he who knows him 
becomes a Muni.” Wishing for the world of Brahman, mendicants 
leave their homes. “ What shall we do with off-spring,” they ask, 
“we who have this Self as our world?” A person who knows 
this becomes quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, and 
looks upon everything as identical with the Self. “Evil cannot 
overcome him, for he overcomes all. Evil cannot burn him, for 
he burns all. Free from evil, free from spots, free from doubts, 
such a person truly realises Brahman. ’ ’ This is the ideal which 
Yajilavalkya holds before Janaka, the philosopher-king ; and no 
wonder that Janaka is tempted; to fall prostrate at Yajnavalkya’s 
feet, and offers him his body and his kingdom and his all. 

Fifth Adhyaya. 

22 . A Miscellany of Reflections.— The fifth chapter of the 
Upanishad contains no developing philosophical argument, but 
only some stray philosophic thoughts gathered together in course 
of time, and belonging possibly to various unknown authors. It 
would therefore be impossible to give any systematic exposition of 
this chapter. W 7 e can only bring together a few salient points. In 
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the first place, we have the mention made of a moral advice im- 
parted to the gods, men, and demons by Praj apati their father and 
creator. Praj apati imparts to each, one of them only the single 
syllable ‘Da’. The gods understood if to be equivalent to 
“ Damyata ” i. e., be subdued ; men as " Datta ” i. e., give ; the 
demons as " Dayadhvam ” i. e. be merciful. We are also told that 
the voice of Praj apati the father and creator was re-echoed by the 
thunder which imparted the same reverberating sound “ Da, — 
Da, — Da,” to the gods, men, and demons, teaching them respec- 
tively the lessons of self-restraint, charity, and mercy.-— The next 
point of philosophic importance in this chapter occurs in section v, 
where we are told in Thalesian fashion that Water was the first 
thing to exist ; Water produced the True, the True produced 
Brahman, the Brahman produced Praj apati, and Praj apati pro- 
duced the gods. It was in this way that from out of a primeval 
physical entity were produced even such moral conceptions as 
truth, and the gods. — The third point is the description in sec. vi of 
the “ Person-in-the-form-of-mind situated within the heart who is 
small “ like a grain of rice or barley. He is the ruler of all, the lord 
of all: he rules all this and whatever that exists. ”—In a brief 
section after this, lightning is identified with Brahman, because 
the lightning (Vidyut) cuts off (viddndi) all evil. “Whoever 
knows that lightning is Brahman, from him all evil is manifestly 
cut off.” — Then there is given in section, ix that eschatologico- 
physiologicai hint which occurs in other Upanishads also, viz. that 
when a man is on the point of departing from this life, he does not 
hear the noise which is all the while, going on within him and which 
while living he has only to cover his ears to experience. — Another 
section affords us the description of what happens to a man when 
he departs from this life. '' When the individual Soul leaves this 
body, he goes to the wind ; the wind makes room for him like 
unto the hole of a carriage-wheel, and through it the soul soars 
higher. He comes to the sun ; the sun makes room for him like 
unto the hole of a lambara (a musical instrument) and through it 
he soars higher again. He next comes to the moon ; then the moon 
makes room for him like unto the hole of a drum and through it 
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he soars higher still, and arrives at the world where there is neither 
any sorrow nor cold ; and there the Soul dwells for eternal years.” 
—Another important topic concerns itself with the discussion of the 
highest penance of a man, which is said to consist in calmly suffer- 
ing pain when laid up in bed with sickness, or in being carried 
over to the forest when dead, or in being placed on fire in the act 
of cremation. — The 14 th section of this chapter discusses the rela- 
tive importance of vision and audition as criteria for truth, the 
palm of superiority naturally going to occular perception.— Finally 
(sect, xiv) we have an interesting little incident wherein we learn that 
once Janaka Vaideha recognised the philosopher Budila Asvatara§vi 
in the elephant that was carrying him, and asked him how it was 
that he became an elephant and carried him on his head. Budila’s 
answer was — ” Because I did not know the mouth of Gayatri.” 
Whatever the value of this ritualistic explanation, the student of 
Greek thought is irresistibly put in mind of a similar story 
of Pythagoras who recognized a dead friend in a dog which was 
piteously crying before him. 

Sixth Adh * aya. 

23. The Parable of the Senses. — The sixth chapter of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad contains five sections of which the first 
two alone are philosophically important. The third section is 
merely a ritualistic exposition of the way to the attainment of 
greatness : to become, in the words of the original, " the best 
lotus among men.” The fourth section contains some very crude- 
ly naive reflections, putting us in mind of Atharvanic enchant- 
ments to secure such results as the winning of a suitable wife, the 
destruction of a. possible paramour, and the generation of “ the 
healthiest, strongest, and the most beautiful and intelligent sons, 
who will be at the same time public men and popular speakers.” 
The last section is merely an enumeration, once more, of the Rishis 
and their pupils. — In the first section of this chapter, we have 
before us the parable of the senses which occurs in substance if not 
in letter in many other Upanishads also. In the present section 
we have the version as follows. There was once a quarrel for 
superiority between the various senses, as they could not agree as 
27 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2 ] * 
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to what function must be regarded as the most essential to the up- 
keep of the body. Brahman to whom the matter was referred for 
arbitration advises them to depart from the body one at a time and 
so decide the question by an appeal to actual experience. The ques- 
tion was, was it speech which was the most essential of the bodily 
functions, or was it vision or audition, or again thought or seed ? 
Not the first, because we see dumb people living. Neither the 
second nor the third, because we see the blind and the deaf 
live and do well. Neither the fourth nor the fifth, because fools 
live even though they may have a dementia, and eunuchs live 
even though they have no seed. The parable ends by establish- 
ing the superiority of the vital breath above the others. It is the 
vital breath "which, if it departs from the body, tears up the senses, 
“ as a spirited horse from the Sindhu country might tear up the 
pegs to which he may be tethered.” 

24. Pravakana Jaivali’s Doctrine of the Five Fires.— T he 

second section is one of the most important passages of this 
/ 

Upanishad. Svetaketu was the son of a learned Brahmin called 
Gautama. He was instructed by his father in various branches of 
learning, but neither the father nor the son knew anything about 
the most touching of philosophic questions. When Svetaketu had 
once been to the settlement of the Parichalas, he went up to meet 
the king Pravahana Jaivali, who asked him whether he had learnt 
anything from his father. Svetaketu replied that he had been 
instructed by his father in whatever his father knew. The king 
asked him five very significant questions, bearing mostly on escha- 
tological matters. The first question was, whether Svetaketu knew 
how the souls, when they had departed from here, were separated 
from each other in the transmundane regions. The second was 
whether he knew anything about the way in which they return to 
the world. The third demanded why it was that the other world 
was never too full even though it contained all the departed who 
had left this world. The fourth was a ritualistico-philosophic 
question : How was it that the waters came to be endowed with 
human voice and were able to speak.* And the fifth was whether 
* Or, “ Why was it that the waters came to be called Purusha." 
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Svetaketu possessed the knowledge about the Path that led to the 
Gods and the Path that led to the Fathers. Svetaketu blankly 
confessed that he knew nothing about these eschatological ques- 
tions. He thereupon went to his father and told him that the 
king Pravahana Jaivali had set him five very peculiar questions 
which it was not within his power to answer. The father, being 
greatly amazed at the knowledge which the king seemed to possess 
about the eschatological problems, went directly to him and bowed 
to him reverently, even though he was a Brahmin and the king 
a Kshatriya. The king, being pleased with the humble attitude 
of Gautama, and being pressed very much to supply him with the 
answers to the questions which he had set to the boy Svetaketu, 
told him the secret of his eschatological knowledge. The one 
grand idea that runs through his teaching is that almost every 
existence in this world must be regarded as the embodiment ot 
“ sacrifice,” and that wherever we go, we must try to realise the 
spirit of sacrifice. When we cast our eye at the sky, we see that 
the heaven is the great altar in which the sun is burning as fuel, 
his rays being smoke, the day being the light of the sacrificial fire, 
the quarters the coals, and the intermediate quarters the sparks of 
the fire ; from the oblation that is offered in this sacrifice, namely 
“Sraddha (faith),” rises the Soma.* Then again, says Jaivali, if we 
once more look at the sky, we see that Parjanya (rain) is the great 
altar in which the year is burning as fuel, the clouds being the 
smoke, the lightning being the light of the sacrificial fire, the 
thunder-bolt the coals, and the rumbling of the clouds the sparks 
of. the sacrificial fire ; from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, 
namely the "Soma,” rises shower. Then again, the whole world 
is a great altar in which the earth burns as fuel, fire being 
the smoke, night being the light, the Soma being the coals 
and the stars the sparks of the fire ; from the oblation offered in 
this sacrifice, namely shower, rises food. Fourthly, man himself is 
a great altar in which the opened mouth is the fuel, the breath the 
smoke, the tongue the light, the eye the coals, the ear the sparks ; 
from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, namely “ food,” rises 
* The word means both the moon and the Soma plant. 
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seed. Then, finally, woman herself is a great altar in which '‘seed” 
being offered as an oblation rises man. In this very peculiar way 
does Jaivali’s philosophy connect the Sraddha libation with the 
Soma, the Soma with the rain, the rain with the food, the food with 
the seed, and finally the seed with the man. This is his celebrated 
doctrine of “Five Fires.” In conclusion we are told that when 
a man is cremated, from out of the cremation-fire which serves as 
altar, a lustrous person arises* who goes either to the world of the 
Gods, or to the world of the Fathers, according to his qualifications. 

25. Pravahana Jaivali’s Eschatological Teachings. — The 
doctrine of the Five Fires as narrated in this Upanishad may be 
usefully supplemented by another version of the same story from 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, and the two be rolled into one to con- 
stitute the full eschatological teaching of Pravahana Jaivali. The 
essence of his teaching seems to be that there are open two ways 
to men who have led a good life' — the bright way and the dark 
way, the Archir-marga and the Uhuma-marga, the Deva-yana and 
the Pitri-yana, the way of the Gods and the way of the Fathers. 
Those who have practised penance in forests in their life-time — 
whether after their death people perform their obsequies or not— 
enter the path of light and move successively “ from light to day, 
from day to the bright half of the month, from the bright half of 
the month to the six months during which the sun moves to the 
north, from these months to the year, from the year to the sun, 
from the sun to the moon, and from the moon to the lightning. 
There is a person Superhuman who carries them to Brahman. 
This path is known as the Path of the Gods, or the Path of Brah- 
man. Those who proceed on this path never return to the cycle 
of human existence, yea, never return.” Over against this path 
there is another reserved for those who, living in towns, lead a 
life of charitable deeds and perform works of public utility. Such 
people do not indeed travel by the Path of the Gods, which is re- 
served only for the penance-performing ascetics of the forest. 
They travel by the Path of Smoke, “ From smoke they go to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the dark 
half of the month to the six months during which the sun moves to 
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the south — but they do not reach the year. From these months 
they go to the world of the Fathers, from the world of the Fathers 
to the sky, from the sky to the moon. There they dwell till the 
time comes for them to fall down. Thence they descend by this 
road : from the moon they come down to the sky, from the sky to 
the wind. Having become wind they become smoke, having be- 
come smoke they become mist, having become mist they become a 
cloud, having become a cloud they rain down. Then they are 
born either as rice or barley, herbs or trees, sesame or beans. 
At this stage, verily, the path is difficult to follow. Whoever eats 
the food or discharges the semen, like unto him do they become.” 
It is also interesting to note that creatures low in the scale of evo- 
lution — like flies and worms — are sundered by Jaivali as with a 
hatchet from the rest of creation. They are denied the right to 
enter either of the two paths, and they have to keep the perpetual 
round of coming and going. Their rule is not “ die to live,” but 
“live to die,” and it is strange that a tiger or a lion or a boar should 
have been here associated with such insignificant creatures as a worm 
or a moth, a gnat or a mosquito. Jaivali assigns all those who 
■ lead a wicked life in this world — those who steal gold or drink wine 
or dishonour the Guru's hed or kill a Brahmin, as well as those who 
keep company with these— to eternal perdition. It is only those 
who have a knowledge of the Five-fold Fire who, in Jaivali's opinion, 
deserve to enter a happy world after their death : those who lead 
a life of charity to enter the Path of the Fathers, and those who 
lead a life of piety and austerity to enter on the Path of the Gods. 



CHAPTER SIXTH 


A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
xiv — C hhandogya Upanishad 
First Prapathaka. 

1, The Significance of the Om.— -The first Prapathaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is of little philosophical consequence. Even 
the famous story of Ushasti Chakrayana, the famishing sage who 
would not mind eating beans left over in the dish of a rich man, 
but who would refuse to drink water from the same source be- 
cause it was not absolutely necessary for his life as the beans 
were — even this story of great human interest has not a philoso- 
phically significant ending. For the rest the Prapathaka is given 
merely to the extolling of the Udgitha, which, according to the 
old sacerdotal way of looking at things, schematically represents 
the spiritual significance of Saman and comes to be identified with 
the tri-monosyllable Om. The Om is the beginning of all the Saman 
hymns and typifies the very essence of all spiritual endeavours 
for the realisation of God. Even the sun in the sky moves on 
singing this Udgitha, says a passage of this Prapathaka. The Om 
verily fills the whole Universe. Inman it is identified with breath, 
and in the outer world it is identified with ether. Being the essence 
of both internal and external life, it is immortal and fearless, and 
those who meditate upon this immortal and fearless symbol of 
spiritual life themselves come to be clothed with immortality and 
fearlessness. The very dogs that would sing this Udgitha would 
attain all that they ever desire, to say nothing of man. It is 
significant that this Udgitha or Om should have been regarded in 
these ancient times as not merely the beginning of all sacrificial 
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endeavour, but the mark of all mystical endeavours likewise. 
This, in course of time, furnished all the later devotional writers 
with a pattern, after which they constructed other nominal 
symbolisms of the God-head. 

Second Prapathaka. 

2 . The Meaning of Saman. — The second Prapathaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad also contains little of philosophical value. 
It begins by a philological consideration of the identity between the 
conception of Saman and Sadhu, which it immediately proceeds 
Brahmana-wise to identify. The purport of it is that the Saman is 
Sadhu, good, and whoever would sing Saman would thereby attain 
all goodness. The Saman treated of in this Prapathaka is very 
probably to be identified with the syllable Om which formed the 
topic of the last Prapathaka and of which we hear again in the 
23rd section of the present Prapathaka. 

3. Kinds of Saman.— -This Saman is regarded as of five different 
kinds, into the technique of which it is needless philosophically to 
enter. It has no more than a ritualistic value. Sections 2-7 con- 
tain a discussion of the meditation of the Saman of five different 
kinds ; and sections 8-io contain a discussion of the Saman of seven 
different kinds. And at the end of each discussion we are told 
that whoso meditates in the manner prescribed is enabled to get 
possession of the things on which he is meditating. 

4. Names of S&man.— Next follows (sections 11-21) a discus- 
sion of the various names of Saman. The Samans are known 
as Gayatra Saman or Rathamtara Saman or Vamadevya Saman or 
Brihat Saman, and so on. These also have no more than a mere 
ritualistic or exegetical significance. 

5. A Philological Contribution.— Section 22nd takes us to 
a grammatical distinction between the Svaras, Sl>arisas, and Ush- 
mans, which among themselves entirely exhaust the Devanagarl 
alphabet. This discussion of the analysis of the alphabet in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is certainly of some philological or gram- 
matical consequence. It stands midway between the Brahmanas 
0 f the earlier age and the great Grammarians, Etymologists, and 
PratiSSkhy a** writers of the following period. 
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6. Branches of Moral Life. — The next is a complex section, 
though a small one. In the first part, the author at once intro- 
duces an ethical discussion of what constitutes the essence of 
moral law. Moral law he regards as of three different kinds. The 
first part of the moral law is sacrifice, study, and charity. The 
second is austerity or penance. The third is intellectual tutelage 
arid life in a master’s house. While the last part is life in Brahman . 
This suggests to us already the fourfold division of the “ASramas" 
in human life. In the order of narration in this section, they are 
respectively the GrihasthaSrama or the householder’s life, the 
Vanaprasthasrama or that of the forester, the BrahmacharyaSrama 
or that of the bachelor-student, and the last is the SamnyasaSrama 
or the life of the recluse. The order followed in the present 
section is neither logical nor chronological. 

7. The Genesis and Function of Om. — The second part of 
section 23 tells us a brief story. Prajapati is said to have medi- 
tated upon the different worlds, and from his meditation sprang 
the three Vidyas, viz., Rigveda, Yajurveda, and Samaveda. When 
these again were meditated upon, the three worlds sprang out of 
them, viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, andSvah — the earth, the intermundia, 
and the sky. When these were again meditated upon, Prajapati 
was able to produce the supremely significant Tri-monosyllable, 
Om. " As a number of leaves might be held together by a spike 
which passes through them, so is all this world held together by 
the Om which interpenetrates it." It is the Om which, if we might 
be allowed to vary the metaphor, is the string that ties together 
the pearls of existence. It informs them, is at the back of them, 
and is responsible for holding them together. The world would 
be a chaos, according to the Upanishadic philosopher, unless the 
Om was immanent in it from the beginning to the end. 

Third PrapXthaka. 

8. The Parable of the Sun.— T he first eleven sections of this 
Prapathaka stand by themselves, and contain what we might call 
the famous Upanishadic parable of the Sun, which bears a close 
similarity to certain Platonic parables. It cannot in any sense 
be called an aetiological myth or a mere poetical fancy ; but 
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there is justification enough for us to regard this as a trans- 
cendental myth. The author of the Upanishad regards the 
sun as the honey of the gods, the heaven as a supporting 
beam from which the intermundia hangs like a bee-hive. The 
sun, he says, is the honey of the gods preserved in this bee-hive. 
The rays which the sun spreads in different directions — the Eastern, 
the Southern, the Western, the Northern and the Upward — are 
the different honey-cells. The hymns of the Vedas, as well as the 
body of occult utterances, constitute the bees which work on the 
bee-hives in various directions, collecting honey from all kinds of 
flowers such as those of the Rigveda,the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the Ithihasa-Purana, and finally the Brahma-Vidya. The different 
colours of the sun are the several varieties of nectar on which live 
the various kinds of divinities. The Upanishadic philosopher sup- 
poses that there are five different colours issuing from the sun : the 
red, the white, the black, the dark, and finally, a certain sort of in- 
expressible colour. While the various kinds of divinities like the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, and the Maruts live on the first 
four kinds of nectar, the Sadhyas alone (who seem to be the 
saints among the gods) live on that fifth nectar of inexpressible 
colour which, for our present purposes, might be taken to be the 
quintessence of the sun. The Upanishadic philosopher, however, 
is careful to point out that the gods do not partake of the nectar 
by the ordinary processes of drinking or eating which are 
familiar to us ; but that they are satisfied merely by “ looking ** 
at it. This seems to give us some insight into the Oeape'iv of the 
gods. The concluding section of the parable tells us finally that 
the supreme condition is reached when for the mystic the sun 
neither rises nor sets, i. e„ when the experience! enjoys day once 
and for all ; when for him the distinction between night and day 
finally ceases. If this is not true, says the author, may lie lose all 
prestige in Brahman. The philosopher seems to be so much con- 
vinced of this experience that he does not mind even profanely 
swearing by God. 

9. GayatrL— T he two sections that follow give us a very 
peculiar form of what we might call a philological philosophy. The 
28 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vd, stj ■ v'v/-" 
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subject matter under discussion is the verse Gayatrl. Gayatrl, as 
being derived from the two roots, gai and trai, means literally 
that which, singing, protects. Now the author tells us that the 
earth is what sings and protects. Therefore Gayatrl is to be 
identified with the earth ; and the human body, being made of the 
earth, must be identified with it. So Gayatrl must be identified 
with the human heart. Let us now find out, says the author of 
the Upanishad, what is contained inside this heart. Within this 
heart, there is an ether, a-kdsa, as without it there is^ another 
likewise. So the heart first comes to be identified with the 
ether inside, and comes also later to be identified, by parity 
of reasoning, with the ether outside. But the ether inside and the 
ether outside are impersonal conceptions: so they must somehow be 
identified with the Person inside and with the Person outside 
Hence it is that the Gayatrl comes ultimately to be identified with 
the Person within and the Person without. This certainly is 
a very peculiar way by which the author of the Upanishad 
educes philosophical considerations from philological identifications 
formulated in the spirit of the identification-philosophy of the 
Brahmanas. 

10, The Physiological Proofs of Personality. — Towards 
the end of section 13, we are told that the light which shines in 
the highest heavens is also the light which shines within man. I11 
fact, that the Person without is the same as the Person within ; 
that the macrocosm is to be identified with the microcosm. But 
the question arises, What is the proof of the existence of this great 
light beyond, and this great light within ? The author tries to 
give two very peculiar proofs of Supreme Existence. They might 
be called the perceptual, and the audile proofs respectively. The 
perceptual proof consists in the simple fact that; we are able to 
discern the warmth in the human body as soon as we touch it. 
This warmth is indication enough of the existence of the light, 
within. Then follows the audile proof. The very fact that we 
are able to hear a peculiar rumbling sound like that of a blazing 
fire within our ears as soon as we close them by the hand is again 
a sufficient indication of the energy that burns within. According 
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to our author we need not have any further proof of the existence 
of Personality within us ; and the author strangely goes on telling 
us in terms which closely bring to our mind the reasonings of 
the modern New Thoughts-school, that he who thus regards the 
supreme Existence as either perceivable or audible, becomes 
himself perceived and heard, in fact, becomes conspicuous and 
celebrated, 

11. Sandilya’s Cosmological Proof.-- The same identifica- 
tion of macrocosm and microcosm is carried on in the 14th section 
of this Prapathaka. The soul within us who is smaller than the mus- 
tard seed is also the soul without us, and is greater than the great- 
est of worlds, He is the abode of all good qualities. From Him 
has proceeded all that exists. In Him does it live, and to Him 
shall it return. It is only when a man meditates on Him with a 
firm and composed mind that he is able to obtain Him. , He 
who makes up his mind in this way while living, shall also return 
to this Fount-of-Existencc after he is dead. This is the teaching 
imparted to us by the sage Saiidilya. We get here also inciden- 
tally what might be called the cosmological proof of the existence 
of the Supreme Being, viz, that drawn from the emergence, the 
sustenance, and the future destruction of the world. 

12 . Two Cosmological Parables.— -Of the sections that follow, 
the 15th and the 19th contain cosmological parables in which an at- 
tempt is made to envisage the existence of the world as it hangs in 
space, and the emergence of the sun from primeval, chaotic Non- 
Being. The two parables bring to our mind the close parallels 
afforded to us in early Egyptian and Babylonian thought, where 
also the world comes to be envisaged as a chest with the sky as 
its upper lid, the intermundia as its inner contents, and the solid 
earth as its base. That original Not-Being was, is in itself a great 
logical conception ; that this Not-Being further comes to be identi- 
fied with the primeval egg and that, in fulness of time, this egg 
breaks open, the upper part being the golden heaven, and the 
lower part the silvery earth, and that all the existences on the 
earth such as the mountains and the rivers, should have proceeded 
from the solid and the liquid contents within this egg, shows a 
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good cosmological imagination, Even though the value of it might 
not come near to what modern evolution has to say about creation 
still, in any case, it is a much better conception than the ordi- 
nary accounts of Creation out of the sea of non -existence by the 
mere fiat of God as taught to us by the Genesis and other similar 
texts. 

13 . Two Minor Sections.-— Section 16 is only of someeugenical 
interest, telling us that it is possible for man to reach the age of 
1 16 with proper ritualistic care, and that Mahidasa-Aitareya did 
actually live that age even though he was tormented ifi his life- 
time by a disease. Section 18 harps once more upon the favoured 
theme of the identification of the microcosm and the macrocosm. 

14. Is the Krishna of this Upanishad the same as the 
Krishna of the BhagavadgIta ? — We have to consider an impor- 
tant point to which section 17 of this Prapathaka introduces us. We 
are there told that a sage named Ghora Angirasa imparted some 
wisdom to “ Krishna who was the son of DevakI." The piece of 
wisdom consists in the instruction that man’s life may be regard- 
ed as a veritable sacrifice ; that man is bound in his life neither to 
enjoy nor to seek bodily pleasures ; that whenever he intends to 
do so he should seek them not as rules of conduct but exceptions of 
conduct; that the gifts that he has to bestow upon the priests at 
the sacrifice are no other than the life of penance, of charity, 
of straightforwardness, of non-killing and of truthfulness ; that the 
pouring down of the libation for the sacrifice is his regeneration ; 
and, lastly, that his death constitutes the Avabhritha ceremony, the 
final act of the sacrifice. Now the great question that arises is, Who 
is this Krishna, the son of DevakI, to whom Ghora Angirasa gave 
this instruction? Attempts have been made to identify this DevakI- 
putra Krishna with the Krishna of the Mahabharata, if not also 
with the Krishna of the Bhagavadglta ; and one of the arguments 
adduced for the identification is, that the very words — Tapah, 
Danam, Arjavam, Ahiiksa and Sa/yaw—which occur in the passage 
in question occur likewise in the early verses of the 16th chapter of 
the Bhagavadglta. Since however the reference is somewhat vague 
and the author of the Bhagavadglts was wont to avail himself 
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of scattered verses or expressions spread broad-cast in the various 
Upanishadic texts, we feel that the argument is not sufficiently 
convincing, and prefer therefore to leave it an open question. 

■ Fourth Prapathaka. 

15 Raikva’s Doctrine of Air as the Primary Substance. — 
The first two sections and half of the third together constitute the 
first continuous episode in this Prapathaka. We are told there an 
interesting story of Janasruti Pan tray ana and the philosopher 
Raikva-with-a-car. The way in which Janasruti Pautrayana goes to 
see Raikva-with-a-car reminds us irresistibly of the way in which 
Alexander the Great went to see the philosopher Diogenes-with-a-tub. 
The purport of the story under discussion is that Raikva preaches 
to J anaSruti Pautrayana an Anaximenean doctrine about Air being 
the be-all and the end-all of things — the source, in other words from 
which things originate and the haven to which they return. The 
Air is to be understood either as air in the macrocosm or as breath 
in the microcosm. In either case, it is what inspires man as well 
as the cosmos, 

16. To Conceive Reality is to Become It. — The second part 
of section 3 has for us no philosophical meaning, except the fact 
that it teaches us once more that a man who meditates upon Rea- 
lity in a particular way makes himself master of the Reality as 
he conceives it. Thus, for example, a man who meditates upon 
Reality as the eater of food himself conies to enjoy loo d. This 
vein of thought runs all through Upanishadic philosophy. 

17. A Parallelism. — Sections 4 and to of this Prapathaka con- 
tain two parallel stories which, between themselves^ may be re- 
garded as constituting one complete philosophic episode. In the 
first part, we are told how Satyakama Jabala obtained instruc- 
tion from his teacher Haridrumata Gautama. What the teaching 
was is not definitely made known at the end of the first part of the 
episode. But what it must be is evident from the way in which 
Satyakama Jabala, in the second part of the episode, acts in his 
turn the part of a teacher and instructs his own disciple Upako- 
sala Kamalayana, who had come to live with him as a student. 
There is a parallelism between the two parts of the episode. In 
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the first part, Satyakama Jabala as a student receives instruction ; 
in the second part, as a teacher he imparts it. Neither Gautama 
nor Satyakama Jabala nor Upakosala, however, seem to possess 
the highest instructions about the Self, which may be found in 
other Upanishads. But it is evidently the case that they are keen 
students of spiritual knowledge, who continuously went in search 
of illumination. 

18. The Story of Satyakama Jabala. — Satyakama Jabala 
had no very enviable parentage. He is born from a woman who 
seems to have led quite a loose life in her youth. When the 
young Satyakama asks her, as he comes of age, from whom he 
is born, the mother confesses that she could not say who his father 
might have been inasmuch as she herself had led a rather free 
life in her youthful days. When Satyakama Jabala goes to his 
teacher and is asked the name of his father, he tells his maste 
exactly what his mother had told him previously. Being greatly 
struck with the love of truth disclosed both by Satyakama and by his 
mother, the teacher Gautama argues that Satyakama Jabala could 
not have been the son of anybody but a Brahmin, and therefore 
has no objection to confer upon him the knowledge which he pos- 
sessed. Satyakama Jabala goes to lend the herd of his precep- 
tor's cattle. When in the forest, he is addressed first by the bull, 
then by the fire, then by the swan, and lastly, by the diver bird ; 
but his knowledge receives its completion only when he returns to 
the home of his preceptor to be instructed by him. 

19. The Story of Upakosala — When Satyakama Jabala in 
the fulness of time himself became a teacher, and when Upakosala 
dwelt with him for spiritual instruction, Upakosala carefully tended 
the three fires of his preceptor ; and the fires, being pleased with the 
services of the boy, told him that the Highest Reality of which 
he was in search was the Person in the sun, in the moon, and in 
the lightning, respectively. These were after all merely physical 
categories. Satyakama Jabala told Upakosala that the knowledge 
which he had thus obtained from the fires could not be regarded 
as the final knowledge, and that true knowledge would consist in 
regarding the Person within the eye as equivalent to the Highest 
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Reality. “ This is the immortal and fearless Brahman. They call 
Him Samyadvdma, for all blessings go to Him. He is Vdmam, be- 
cause he leads to all blessings. He is Bhamani, for he shines in all 
the worlds.” This was an advance over the knowledge which was 
imparted to Upabosala previously, inasmuch as there is a progress 
from merely physical categories to a physiological category, viz. 
the Person in the eye, The story winds up with the eschatological 
intimation that the soul of a man passes away by the Path of 
Light familiar to all students of the Vedanta. “When a man dies, 
he goes to light; from light to day ; from day to the bright half 
of the month ; thence to the six months of the northward wending 
of the sun ; thence to the year ; thence to the sun himself ; from the 
sun to the moon ; from the moon to lightning— -where a Super- 
human Being conducts such a soul to the resting place of the 
gods.” Those who travel by this Path, the Upanishad tells us, shall 
never return. 

Fifth Prapathaka. 

20. ASvapati’s Docrtine of Atman Vaisvanara. — The first 
two sections of this Prapathaka give the story concerning the “Dis- 
pute of the Faculties” leading to the superiority of the Prana as the 
life-principle in man ; while the next eight sections present us with 
the “Doctrine of the Five Fires” and other eschatological teachings 
— both on lines almost identical with those followed in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad already discussed in the last chapter. The re- 
maining 14 sections to the end of this Prapathaka introduce us to a 
set of five metaphysicians : PraehlnaSsla Aupamanyava, Satya- 
yajna Paulushi, Indradyumna Bhallaveya, Jana Sarkarakshya, 
and Budila A§vatara§vi, who are discussing among themselves the 
question, What is the nature of the Atman ? They then go to 
a sixth metaphysician, Uddalaka Aruni by name who, being 
likewise unable to solve their problem of the Final Reality, 
takes them all over to ASvapati Kaikeya who was reputed to 
know the Ultimate Reality in the shape of the VaiSvanara Atman. 
Now ASvapati Kaikeya began to cross-question them with a view 
to educe their own notions about the nature of Reality. Aupama- 
nyava told him that he had regarded Heaven as the highest kind of 
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existence. ASvapati replies that it was merely the head of the 
Atman and so an inadequate exposition of the problem. Satya- 
yajnya said that the Sun was in his opinion the Final Reality. 
ASvapati Kaikeya criticises it as being merely the eye of the Atman. 
Indradyumna held that Air was the Final Reality, which ASvapati 
characterises as merely the breath of the Atman. Sarkarakshya 
believed that Ether was the Final Reality ; but Asvapati puts it 
away as being only the trunk of the Atman. Budila declared that 
Water constituted the Final Reality ; and again Asvapati objects 
inasmuch as it was merely the bladder of the Atman. Finally, 
Uddalaka Arum avers that the Earth should be the Highest Reality, 
which view Asvapati once more disapproves in that the Earth con- 
stitutes merely the foot of the Atman. It was in this way, we are 
told, that the ordinary physical categories were examined and found 
wanting by Asvapati Kaikeya, according to whom the only true 
Reality consisted in the Atman designated as the “ VaiSvanara ” 
who dwells in all beings and measures a span in height. This 
declaration by ASvapati Kaikeya apparently satisfied all his learned 
guests. The truly significant element in his conception is the uni- 
versal immanence of the Atman, But having risen to this concep- 
tion ASvapati descends at a stroke to the ordinary level of ritua- 
listic practice, and gives prescription for offering Agnihotra obla- 
tions to the Vai^vanara Atman, so as to satisfy respectively the 
different vital airs such as Prana, Vyana, Apana, Samana, and 
Udana. All that is philosophically valueless. 

Sixth Prapathaka. 

21. Aroni’s Instruction to Svetaketu.— The 6th Prapathaka 
of the Chhandogya Upanishad is a continuous instructional dialogue 
between Svetaketu the aspiring disciple, and his father Arum who 
was already well versed in spiritual matters. Even though Sveta- 
ketu was sent to school to learn all the different branches of learning 
he returned to his father as ignorant as ever, and full of conceit. 
On cross-questioning him, his father found apparently that his son 
did not know what might be regarded as the supreme object of 
knowledge. There are three points that emerge almost immediately 
in the conversation that took place between Svetaketu and his 
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father. When Svetaketu asked his father that he should be illu- 
minated on the topic presented by his spiritual father before him 
the father told him first to find what might be called the apv/y of 
knowledge — that by knowing which everything else might become 
known. Secondly, this same supreme object of knowledge might 
be regarded from the cosmological point of view, as the substra- 
tum of all things. Just as the substratum of all iron weapons is 
iron, and the substratum of all earthen pots is the earth ; just as 
the substratum of all golden ornaments is gold : even so is the sub- 
tratum of" all phenomenal objects. It might be regarded as an 
eternal underlying hypostasis, the cosmological counterpart of the 
afore-said apxv of knowledge. And, thirdly, the father told his son 
that when this upxn of knowledge was obtained, when this eternal 
substratum was found out, the knowledge of that alone was real, 
while everything else was merely the phenomenal manifestation of 
it. This is asmuch as to say that whatever happens is merely a 
name ; while the real substance is only what underlies all pheno- 
menal manifestations. It is these three points, therefore, upon 
which the dialogue between the father and the son turns. These 
points being mooted in the first section of the chapter, the rest 
of the sections are merely an illustration in various ways of the 
points so mooted. 

22 . The Problem of Being and Non-Being. — Sections 2 to 4 
contain a consecutive exposition of how the original existence 
must be regarded as Being, as opposed to Non-Being. This is evi- 
dently a common topic of cosmological discussion. Readers of Greek 
philosophy are aware how the problem of the conflict of Non-Being 
and Being arose even before the days of the Sophists, and how the 
voice of some of the Sophists calling for the principle of Non-Being 
as the fundamental principle of existence was finally hushed up 
by Socrates, and later by his disciple Plato, who upheld Being as 
against Non-Being. It seems that in the Upanishadic days also 
the same problem of Non-Being was mooted, and even though else- 
where we have some justification for supposing that certain Upani- 
shadic philosophers regarded Non-Being as the primary reality, in 
the present Upanishad we are told that the conception of Non- 
29 (History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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Being must be dispelled before that of Being could be. posited. 
Being, therefore, exists alone and without a second. Being is 
also credited with powers of ’perception and thought. Being is no 
longer an impersonal conception. It thought that it might be 
many, we are told, and from its thought proceeded all the primary 
elements. Moreover it is described as having entered into these 
elements in order to endow them with living force, and constitute 
the objects of the animate world. It seems as if the primary elements 
were first without the presence of Being in them : as if Being 

r 

entered into them as a God-like activity from without. For we 
learn that it did so enter into the elements and thus manifested 
all Names and Forms. We might note that in this account Being is 
not regarded as from the very beginning immanent in all the 
objects of the world. It was somehow transcendent ; but it later 
entered the elements to instil into them the principle of life. We 
may bring to mind here the close analogy of this description with 
the Aristotelian conception of the Soul as having entered the 
SouMess objects as a Divine activity from without. 

23 . The Tripartite Scheme of Division in the Elements.— 
Now what are the primary elements into which Being so entered ? 
It may be observed that the primary elements are not mentioned 
here as forming the ordinary quintuple enumeration into ether, air, 
fire, water and earth with which we are familiar in the later 
Indian thought and in the early Greek Philosophy. The primary 
elements are only three ; Tejas, Ap, and Anna. Tejas signifies 
the invigorating, energetic principle. Ap stands for all liquid 
existence. Anna, which signifies whatever is solid, only indirectly 
designates the earth or food. We are thus in possession of three 
different primary elements : solid existence, liquid existence, and 
energy or force, which last is prominently manifested in fire or 
light. The tripartite division of the primary elements seems to be 
earlier in thought than the quintuple, or even, as in certain cases, 
the quadruple :■ namely, fire, air, water, and earth— omitting the 
ether. It seems also that Aruni thought that all the objects of 
phenomenal existence were the product of a suitable and judicious 
combination of the above three different principles, informed and 
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invigorated by spirit ; and that objects were known to be more 
fiery, to be more watery, or to be more earthy, according as the 
principle of fire, or water, or earth predominated. We are thus 
carried to the Empedoclean doctrine of there being a portion of 
everything in everything — except the spirit, which alone stands 
outside and is transcendent. The tripartite scheme, unfolded in 
the present Upanishad, supplies us with the basis on which the 
later Panchikarana doctrine was founded. 

24. Appearance and Reality. — But after all it must be rem- 
embered tfiat what is produced by the combination of these three 
different principles is only an appearance, and not reality. When we 
an alyse, says Aruni, any of the phenomenal manifestations into their 
three component parts — when we find out what these component 
parts are, — what remains is the eternal substratum which alone is 
real, everything else being an appearance. To take an illustration : 
if we were just to analyse into its component parts the fire as we 
find it— the terrestrial fire in the hearth, or the celestial fire of the 
sun and the moon and the lightning, — it might be reduced to three 
constituent parts : the redness belonging to the primary element of 
fire, the whiteness belonging to the element of water, and the 
blackness to the element of earth. When these have been sub- 
tracted nothing remains of the fire except the original substratum 
out of which it is constituted. It was this substratum alone that is 
real. What this substratum is we shall have occasion to see very 
soon. It will, as we shall see, be identified with the Soul of the 
Universe, the "Atman/' Whatever else exists is a phenomenal 
manifestation. No wonder that this passage should have been 
pressed into their service by the great Advaitic writers in 
whose opinion nothing but the Atman could be real, everything 
else being an appearance. 

25. A Crass Physiologism. — The dialogue between Svetaketu 
and his father carries us next to another tripartite division, viz. 
what is dense, what is medium, and what is subtle ; and in this con- 
nection we are told in sections 5 and 6, how mind is the subtlest part 
of the food that we take, how Prana is the subtlest part of the 
water we drink, and how speech is the subtlest part of the light we 
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see. We are not concerned here with the dense part of the differ- 
ent elements. They are not philosophically important. What we 
are concerned with is the knowledge of the subtle portion only j 
and is it not peculiar to find that the mind is believed to be con- 
stituted out of food ; or that speech is nothing more than the subtle 
portion of the light within ? It seems evident that Arum had no 
better conception of mind than that it was merely a physiological 
product inasmuch as he regarded it as emerging out of different 
kinds of food. That is a crass physiologism which we recommend 
to the notice of modern physiological thinkers. 

26. A Fasting PHiiosopHY.^-Section 6 stands by itself. In it 
we are given some information about the practice of a fortnight’s 
fasting and the copious drinking of water. The main reason 
why a fortnight is prescribed is because a man is made up of sixteen 
portions ( Kalas ); and as long as at least one of them still 
dominates, it would not be possible for a man to leave his body. 
The view that man is constituted of sixteen parts has evidently 
paved the way for the later Samkhya conception of the Lihga^arira 
consiting of seventeen or eighteen parts. 

27. Physiology and Philosophy. — Section eight is of a very 
composite structure. It contains various points, somehow brought 
together, which ultimately converge to the conclusion that the 
Atman alone is the real existence, We are told at first in a sheer 
philological fashion that svapiti ( sleeps ) is nothing more than 
svam apito bhavati : that in sleep a man becomes “ united with his 
true Self.” This seems to be a curious state of affairs. If it were 
possible for us to become united with our own true Self in sleep 
we had rather all the while lie sleeping instead of meditating on 
Atman. But it seems that the philosopher intends only to assert 
that we are making during sleep merely an unconscious alliance with 
the true Self, and not a conscious one. For he says again that in 
sleep the mind is fastened to breath (Prana) even like a bird 
which is tethered with a string, and that howsoever much the bird 
may fly about, it must always fly within the sphere engendered 
by the motion of the string, as it cannot fly even a foot’s 
distance away from it. The meaning of .this would be that it is 
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only when we control our breath or Prana that we may hope to 
control our mind also : a dictum which assumes some significance 
in later Yogic Philosophy. After this declaration the philosopher 
merges back into a physiological discussion of hunger and thirst ; 
but the discussion ultimately leads him to the basis of all these 
physiological functions : namely, the true Self — Sanmulak saumye- 
mah sarboih prajah saMyatanah satpratishthah. Finally we are 
told that when a man departs, his body is merged into the mind, 
his mind into the breath, the breath into the light, and the light into 
the Highest Being. Even here we are brought once more to the 
fount and source of all existence, viz. the Real Being, which is to 
be identified with Atman. Arum further tells his boy that this Real 
Existence he must find within himself ; and wisdom would consist 
in an identification of one’s inner Self with this Atman. This is 
an utterance which has given a good deal of trouble to all dualistic 
philosophers, as it evidently preaches an identification between 
the Individual and the Universal Self. 

28 . Identification of Individual and Universal Spirit. — 
This identification of the Individual and Universal Self is the bur- 
den of the remaining sections in this chapter, each of them emphasi- 
sing some one aspect of this element of identification. Honey seems 
to be made out of the juices of different trees ; and yet the juices 
must lose their individuality before they become honey. Similarly 
all the Individual Selves must lose their Self-hood before they are 
merged into the Real. As the rivers are fed by the water which 
emerges from the watery vapour of the ocean, and ultimately merge 
back into the same ocean, similarly have all the Individual Selves 
emerged from the Absolute, and must vanish in the Absolute. 
These two different analogies illustrate the emergence and mergence 
of the Individual Selves from and into the Absolute. 

29. The Problem of Individuality.-— The section that follows 
is philosophically somewhat important. The question that is dis- 
cussed there is, What is the mark of individuality* ? When the parts 
of a tree are lopped off, the parts cease to live, and yet the tree 
remains ; but time comes when the tree itself dies and the parts 

* This is exactly the question that arises in Bergson’s Creative Evolution , 
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necessarily wither. Similarly the parts of a body might wither and 
yet the body might live ; but the time may come when the body 
may die and all the parts necessarily die likewise. The tree in the 
first, place and the body in the second, live and die only as the 
Self in them informs them or leaves them away. Thus the question 
of individuality is here only mooted, and we need hardly expect 
the Upanishadic philosopher to give any thorough philosophical 
discussion of it. 

30. The Subtlety, and Immanence of Atman. — The section 
that follows gives us an insight into the subtlety of the all-pervading 
Atman, When the fruit of the Nyagrodha tree, for instance, is 
cut open, we discover an infinite number of minute seeds each 
one of which is potentially a whole big Nyagrodha, although if 
one were to open out the seed- kin no trace of the tree is seen. 
The tree is thus latent in every small seed-kin. In a like manner 
we can say that the whole universe is latent in the Atman. The 
Atman is the subtle essence that underlies and informs the whole 
universe like unto the salt which when dissolved into water 
may not be seen, and yet is immanent in the whole of the 
water into which it is dissolved. It is only from the Atman’s 
in-dwelling presence that the whole universe emerges or even 
appears. Such a subtle, immanent, substance ;none could ever 
hope the know by his own unaided effort. It is only the 
preceptor that can impart the knowledge of this hidden universal 
essence. 

31. Self and Reality Identical. — It is only when we “ cover 
ourselves with the truth of Atman,” that we may he able to face 
boldly the ordeal of life. If we cover ourselves with unreality, there 
is no hope for us. It is Truth therefore which ultimately matters. 
Truth is identical with the subtle essence of the universe, and that 
is the Atman. “That THOU art” is the recurring instruction 
which Aruni gives to his son Svetaketu. 

Seventh Prapathaka. 

32. Narada the Spiritual Disciple.— The seventh Prapathaka 
of the Chhandogya Upanishad contains a conversation between 
Narada and Sanatkumara — Narada playing the part of a disciple 
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and Sanatkumara that of the spiritual teacher. Narada is intro 
duced to us here not in his mythological role of the singer of 
divine hymns, who moves about from heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven, relieving his devotional fervour by a sort of mar- 
plotic creation of conflicts and enmities between the peasants and 
princes on earth. He is introduced to us here in the humble capacity 
of a layman, who approaches a great spiritual teacher, only in order 
that he might receive illumination as to the Highest Reality. He is 
introduced to us as one who is conversant with all the intellectual 
learning of those days. He lias studied all the Vedas ; he has stu- 
died all the History and Mythology ; he has studied all the different 
sciences including the science of Archery and the science of Astro- 
logy, the science by which ghosts could be laid and missiles regu- 
lated. He approaches Sanatkumara in an humble vein and requests 
him to unfold to him the secret of the spiritual life inasmuch as he 
finds that all his intellectual equipment proves of no avail in 
landing him beyond the ocean of worldly sorrow. Being wafted 
over by the gales of chance in the raft of the worldly existence on 
the ocean of life, he finds it impossible to cross it unless a helmsman 
comes and directs the raft to a spiritual haven where he might be 
altogether beyond the reach of sorrow. He bewails that he has 
learnt all except the science of Atman, and no one who is not con- 
versant with that science could ever hope to pass beyond the 
ocean of existence, Sanatkumara is gracious enough to ultimately 
confer upon his humble disciple the secret of his spiritual life. 

33. Meditation on the “ Name/'— Sanatkumara begins how- 
ever in the peculiar fashion, familiar to the students of Upanishadic 
philosophy, of piling categories over categories so as to constitute a 
philosophical sorites. He begins by telling Narada that all the 
learning that Narada had hitherto acquired was merely a “Name,” 
that whosoever would meditate upon the “Name” as Brahman 
would himself reach as far the name itself extends, but no farther, 
Santakumara brings in here the conception of the “ Name ” 
which is only a lower form of Reality ; but the significance he 
gives to the expression falls greatly short of the significance which 
that same conception came later to possess in the history of the 
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Bhakti doctrine. It is not merely by meditating upon the different 
sciences as “ Names ” that a man could hope to reach God ; 
but somehow, as the later Bhakti doctrine would inculcate, the 
“ Name. ” is indeed the doorway to God, provided it is understood 
as a Divine Name, as a symbol by which one might try to realise 
God. As in Christian Mysticism, so also in Indian Mysticism, the 
« Name occupies a very prominent place, though unfortunately 
the significance which Sanatkumara here gives to the idea falls 
short of the significance which must rightfully be assigned to it 

by Mystics of all Ages. 

34. Psychological Categories.— Sanatkumara then proceeds 
to say that Speech is better than Name, and that Manas is better 
than Speech ; that Samkalpa is better than Manas, and that Chitta 
is better than Samkalpa ; that Dhyana is better than Chitta, while 
Vijnana is superior even to Dhyana, So far here is strung together 
for us a number of psychological categories, even though the mean- 
ings which we might attach to the words could not be definitely as- 
certained. What can wc mean by Manas ? It seems after all to be 
merely an aspect of the thinking principle, possibly the imagination. 
By Samkalpa we might understand the act or process of desiring, 
if not the volition. By Chitta we might understand conception ; 
by Dhyana, meditation ; and by Vijnana, the act of intellectual 
solidarity. Anyhow we, of course, cannot sit in judgment on the 
precise meanings which the Upanishadic philosophers of those 
days assigned to these words ; yet the way in which we have tried 
to interpret these conceptions seems to be at least a fail indication 

of what they might have meant. 

35. Back-sliding to Physical Categories.— It seems curious 
that Sanatkumara should have proceeded to regard power as even 
superior to knowledge, unmindful of the Baconian adage that 
knowledge is power. The reason why Sanatkumara seems to be 
compelled to give precedence to power is that a powerful man can by 
mere brute force shake even a hundred men of knowledge, if they 
are arrayed against him. The intellectuals are skeletons after all ! 
Anyhow, granting that power is superior to knowledge, it seems very 
strange that Sanatkumara should have from that point onward 
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slid from the psychological categories back to the mere physical 
categories. He is not merely content to say that physical power 
is superior to knowledge, but that Food is superior to Power as 
well as is the cause of it j that Water is superior to Food, as it is 
also its cause. Superior to Water is Fire, and superior to Fire is 
Akasa as their respective causes. 

36. New Psychological and Metaphysical Categories.— 
Nobody could have said a word against this back-sliding, if Sanat- 
kumara had not taken into his head to go over once more to 
the psychological categories. From the 13th section onwards 
he says once more that Memory is stronger than AkaSa ; that 
Hope is stroger than Memory ; and that finally, Prana or the 
vital principle, which is a psychologico-metaphysical category, is 
superior to the barely psychological category of Hope. As in other 
places, so even here, the vital breath is magnified beyond all mea- 
sure ; but it seems strange that Sanatkumara who was one of the 
greatest spiritual teachers of antiquity should have regarded vital 
breath as the highest category of existence. “ In it are all beings 
centered, as in the naval are centered the spokes of a wheel. Verily, 
the vital breath is itself the father and the mother, the brother 
and the sister, the preceptor and the Brahmin. In fact, it is the 
AIL" The up-shot of this teaching would be that we should re- 
gard Prana as the Highest Reality, and should meditate thereon. 

37. Spiritual Hedonism the Key to a New Moral Sorites.— 
But the 16th section of the Prapathaka takes us to a new sorites 
altogether. We might call it a moral sorites. At the conclusion 
of the last section we were fold that a man who conceived the: 
Prana as a supreme, trans-phenomenal principle, might be re- 
garded as one who declares things which are undeclarable : as one 
,who shoots beyond the limits of knowledge. But one could not 
hope to be such an ativddin, unless one had first the principle of 
Truth, unless he possessed superior Knowledge. Never again would 
a man be able to possess Knowledge unless he had a sharp Intel" 
lect, unless ht; had Belief. Belie! was impossible without Faith, 
Faith could be declared only in Action. Action is impossible with- 
out the idea of Happiness, and Happiness is the supreme end of 
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human existence, as the spiritual hedonism of Sanatkumara would 
tell us. The idea of happiness produces action. It is the acting of 
a thing which produces faith in it. Faith gives us belief. Belief 
is the cause of right intellect. Right intellect is real knowledge, 
and it is from real knowledge that we reach truth. In any case 
the consideration of happiness is made the coping-stone of this 
moral sorites. And this happiness is not merely ordinary, phe- 
nomenal, worldly happiness, which is of little consequence. It 
is that supremely great happiness of God-Realisation. Every 
other happiness in this world is merely an aspect of that 
supreme happiness. Wisdom, therefore, would consist in knowing 
what this supremely great happiness is. Metaphysically we 
may say that this happiness would consist, according to 
Sanatkumara, in an immergence into Reality where there is no 
distinction between the subject and the object ; where there is 
neither hearer nor heard, but hearing merely ; where there is neither 
seer nor seen, but simply knowledge. It is in this supremely 
ecstatic, theoretic, Self-spectacular state that, the highest bliss 
consists. It is the highest bliss which is infinite. It is this which 
is immortal. Everything else is of little or no consequence in 
comparison with this Reality. 

38. The Implication of Self-realisation.— The next ques- 
tion that arises is, how is this supreme bliss to be obtained ? Sanat- 
kumara answers that it is obtained when Atman is realised 
as being above and below, on the right and the left, before and 
behind : when the supremely mystical identification takes place 
between the Atman that is sought, and the mystic that is the 
seeker. It is of such a mystic that we might say that he lives in 
the enjoyment of his own happiness. He has no other companion 
except his own Self. He it is that has truly obtained Svarajya. 
The worlds open out before him and welcome him as their ruler 
and king. He can enter any world he likes and do whatever he 
wills. It is of such a great spiritual mystic that we might say 
that he alone can see how it is that from the Atman all objects 
emerge. It is from the Atman that the Prana emerges ; that hope 
and memory emerge* It is from the Atman that the AkaSa, the 
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fire, the water, and the earth emerge. It is from Him that emerge 
power, and knowledge, and meditation, and thought, and will, 
and imagination. It is from the Atman that verily the Speech 
and Name emerge. It is Atman that is responsible for the dvir- 
bhdva and the Hrobhdva of things, for their coming into being and 
their passing out of sight. It is only of a mystic who has realised 
the Atman that we can say that he has neither death nor disease 
nor sorrow. He knows everything and obtains everything. We are 
also finally told that this great spiritual knowledge would not come 
to anybody unless his sins had died within him, as they had done 
in the case of Narad a. It is only a man who has finally ceased 
from doing wrong and destroyed the evil traits in his character 
that can hope to go beyond the ocean of worldly darkness. 

Eighth Prapathak a. 

39. The City Within and the City Without. —The first five 
sections of this Prapathaka, by pointing out the subsistence of 
Atman in the heart as well as in the world outside, aim at providing 
the means by which a knowledge of the Atman may be attained. 
We are told at the very outset that there is a City of Brahman 
inside the heart in almost the same sense in which the world itself 
might be regarded as the City of Brahman ; that there is a great 
parallelism between this City within us and the City without. 
Both of them might be regarded as illustrations of the Theopofis— 
with this distinction only that the City within is the microcosm 
while the City without is the macrocosm. All the existences 
that we find in the world without, such as the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the heaven and the earth, are present also in the 
City within the heart ; that the Lord of the City within is the In- 
dividual Self, just as the Lord of the City without is the Universal 
Self ; that the two Selves are identical in their nature, and may 
both be comprised within the general conception of the Atman ; 
that the Atman neither ages nor dies ; that he is free from all evil 
and sin, free from age and death, free from grief and desire, and 
that, finally, he who knows the Atman attains any world he pleases. 

40. The Realisation of Atman means the Fulfilment of 
All Desires.— B ut the Upanishadic philosopher has not made it 
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clear how a man who has attained Atman can possibly have any of 
his desires unfulfilled. What his realisation of the Self has got to do 
with the world of the fathers and the mothers, the brothers, sisters 
and friends — the worlds where scents and garlands might be en* 
joyed, where all the revelries of food and drink might be obtained, 
where all the charms of women and the sweet airs of music might be 
enjoyed— one fails to perceive. He who attains Atman has ob- 
tained already the consummation of his desires : there is no desire 
left for such a man unfulfilled, because he has no desires at all to 
fulfil. It is therefore strange that one who has thus realised the 
Atman should ever wish for the attainment of the other worlds 
above metioned. It appears however that at the end of the 
second section, the Upanishadic philosopher grows wiser and thinks 
that a man who has attained Self-realisation may obtain anything 
that he desires, provided he desires it. But the great question here 
is that of the “ provided.” After all that has been said above, it 
would be needless to point out that an aspirant after Self-realisa- 
tion cannot have any desires left to himself except the single one 
of the bare attainment of the full- orbed Self. 

41. The Vacillating Wisdom of the Upanishadic Philo- 
sopher.-— There is greater wisdom in the third section when the 
writer of the Upanishad teaches that all desires which are not 
directed towards the realisation of Atman are desires which may 
be regarded as having been pervaded and covered by Untruth ; 
that the only desire which Truth pervades and covers is the desire 
for the realisation of the Atman. It is not without justification 
that this philosopher should have added that it is scarcely possible 
for people to realise the existence of Atman, even though this 
Atman is hidden in themselves, just as it might be impossible for 
people who walk upon ahidden golden treasure to find its existence 
just below their feet. But once again the philosopher brings in 
the favourite Upanishadic idea that it is possible for us to be united 
with the Truth, that is, to reach the world of Brahman, when fallen 
into deep sleep, ignoring the fact the there is a great difference be- 
tween an unconscious union with God and a conscious unification 
with Him. But the philosopher, it seems, becomes wise once again 
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and regards the Atman as the verity which, discloses itself in 
full splendour before the aspiring mystic m- the image of the 
aspirant himself, thus paving the way for the ultimate identifica- 
tion of the Individual with the Universal Self. 

42. The Radiant World of Atman.— The philosopher then 
goes on to describe the Atman as the eternal “bund of existence,” as 
the bank which all the phenomenal forces of nature are unable to 
traverse, as the eternal cosmological verity, the ballast of the ship 
of the cosmos which prevents it from rocking to and fro. “Neither 
day nor night, neither age nor death, neither good nor evil are able 
to reach this Atman. A man who reaches Him gains sight, even 
though he is blind ; remains unwounded, even though lie is mort- 
ally wounded ; loses all sorrows, even though he* might have been 
struck with sorrow. All night is clothed with the redness of light 
in the world of Atman, which is eternally radiant and luminous.” 

43. Brahmacharya the Way to : God-reausation.— The 
question arises, how is the aspiring mystic to attain to the posses- 
sion of this world of Atman ? The answer is, by Brahmacharya. 
Now what is the meaning of Brahmacharya? Does it mean celibacy, 
as the word is generally understood to mean ? Does it signify 
sacrifice ? Does it signify silence ? Does it signify the mere pro- 
cess of fasting ? Does it signify the life in forest ? To all these 
questions, the philosopher answers by a definite “ No. ” Brahma- 
charya is none of these. It is the “life lived in Brahman” which 
constitutes Brahmacharya. It is true that the philosopher is here 
full of philological subtleties and curious imaginative derivations to 
account for this essential element in the conception of the Brahma- 
charya ; but the fact remains that he does after all point out that 
Brahmacharya consists in the practical realisation of Atman. 

44. Eschatological Physiology. — .Section six of this Prapa- 
thaka stands by itself. It concerns itself with some physiological . 
considerations about eschatological psychology. We are told how 
during deep sleep a man's Self moves in certain Nadls, and 
how it is this entry into the Nadls which causes deep-sleep. It 
follows inferentially herefrom that when the soul is outside the 
Nadls a man is in the waking state, and when the soul is just 
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on the entrance to the Nadls he is at the twilight between 
wakefulness and sleep. This twilight may be called the dream- 
state.* Our Upanishadic philosopher tells us that there are 
a hundred and one different Nadls that run from the heart to 
the head. What he exactly means by the term Nadi — whether 
there is an exact psychological counterpart corresponding to this 
conception — it is hard to determine. Writers on Indian Mysti- 
cism have variously used the word Nadi to signify either the vein 
or the artery, or the nerve. In the present case we can only re- 
gard the word as the equivalent for an artery. Of a hundred 
different arteries that, according to the old Upanishadic physio- 
logy, run from the heart to the head, there is one of supreme signi- 
ficance; and the mystic is enjoined, when he wants to depart from 
the body, to move out of it by the door- way of this one supremely 
significant artery which, for the purpose of the present conception, 
might be identified with the Nadi which leads to the Brahma- 
mndbm. Those who are not of mystical qualifications, who are 
merely ordinary beings, leave by different other arteries, and in 
consequence they return once more to the world of life. Only gifted 
mystics, according to the Upanishadic philosopher, could move out 
of the body at the time pf death by; the Nadi which leads to the 

45. The Myth of Indra and Virochana. — We now come to a 
famous myth in the Ghhandogya Upanishad which affords a very 
clever analysis of the psychological states through which a man's 
soul passes. The author of the myth wishes to say that the ultimate 
Reality must not he mistaken for bodily consciousness ; that it must 
not be confused with dream-consciousness ; that it transcends even 
the deep-sleep-consciousness ; that, finally, it is identical with the 
pure Self-consciousness which transcends all bodily or mental con- 
ditions. Once upon a time, the gods and demons, both anxious to 
learn the nature of final Reality, went in pursuit of its knowledge to 
Prajapati. Now, Prajapati had maintained that " that entity 

* For a parallel to this idea compare the Cartesian conception of the Soul 
inhabiting the Pineal gland and moving into and out of it during the states 
of sleep and wakefulness respectively. 
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which is free from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing and 
which imagines nothing, must be regarded as the Ultimate Self. 1 ’ 
The gods and the demons were anxious to know what this Self 
was. So the gods sent Indra and the demons Virochana as their 
emissary to learn the final Truth from Prajapati. They dwelt 
there as pupils at first for a period of thirty-two years, which con- 
dition was necessary before a master could impart spiritual wisdom 
to his disciples. But even then Prajapati would not immediately tell 
them the final Truth. He tried to test them by saying first that 
the Self was nothing more than the image that we see in our eye. 
This, he told them, must be regarded as the immortal and the 
fearless Brahman. Indra and Virochana asked him whether this 
image in the eye was not the same as the image that we perceive in 
water or in a mirror. On receiving an affirmative answer from 
Prajapati, Indra and Virochana became complaisant in the belief 
that they had understood the nature of the Self. They bedecked 
themselves by putting on excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned 
themselves, looked into a water-pan, and imagining they had seen 
the Ultimate Self, they went back quite composed in mind. Viro- 
chana went directly to the demons and told them that he had won 
the highest secret, namely, that the so-called Self was no other 
than the image that one sees in the eye, in a mirror or in a pan 
of water, thus identifying the nature of the absolute Self with mere 
bodily consciousness. The Upanishad goes on to say how there 
are a certain set of people who take this as final gospel, “the gospel 
of the Asuras.” There must be a slight reference here to those who, 
like the later Charvakas, maintained that the Self was nothing more 
than the mere consciousness of a body. — Indra, however, unlike 
Virochana, did not go to the gods but, on his way, he bethought 
himself that Prajapati must not have given him the final instruc- 
tion concerning the nature of the Ultimate Reality. There was this 
.difficulty that pressed itself before him. "It is true," he said, 
“ that when the body is well adorned, the Self is well adorned ; 
when the body is well dressed, the Self is well dressed ; when the 
body is well cleansed, the Self is well cleansed : but what if the body 
were blind or lame or crippled ? Shall not the Soul himself be 
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then blind or lame or crippled?” He accordingly went back to 
Prajapati to request him once more to teach him what the 
Ultimate Reality was. Prajapati advised India to practise pen- 
ance once more for thirty-two years ; and when India had 
undergone that penance, Prajapati supplied him with another 
piece of knowledge. “ The true Self is he, ” said Prajapati, 
" who moves about happy in dreams. He is the immortal, the 
fearless Brahman.” 'Phis seemed to please Indra and he went 
back ; but before he reached the gods, he saw again that there 
was another difficulty in the knowledge that was imparted to 
him by Prajapati. “ Do we not feel,” he asked himself, 
f< as if we are struck or chased in our dreams ? Do we not 
experience pain and do we not shed tears in our dreams ? Plow 
can we account for this difficulty in the conception of the Self as 
identical with the dream-consciousness ?” So he went back to 
Prajapati again and told him that the knowledge which he had im- 
parted to him previously could not be final, inasmuch as the dream- 
consciousness seemed to him to be affected with feelings of pain 
and fear. The true Self ought to experience neither pain nor fear. 
Prajapati saw that Indra was a pupil worthy to know higher things, 
and so he asked him once more to practise penance for another 
thrity-two years, at the end of which time he imparted to him 
another piece of knowledge, which yet was not the highest kind 
of knowledge : viz. that the Atman was to be regarded as identical 
with Hie deep-sleep- consciousness in which there is perfect repose, 
there is perfect rest. India was satisfied with the answer which 
Prajapati gave, and returned. But before he readied the gods 
he again saw that the real Self could not be identified even with 
deep-sleep-consciousness for the simple reason that in deep-sleep we 
are conscious neither of our own selves nor of objects. In fact in 
deep-sleep we are as it were only logs of wood. Feeling this great 
difficulty in the teaching he went back again and told Prajapati 
that he could not be satisfied with the knowledge imparted to him. 
Prajapati now saw that Indra, by his shrewd insight, had made 
himself worthy of receiving the highest wisdom that could be 
imparted to him. So he asked Indra once more, and this time 
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finally, to practise penance for a period of five years again, 
thus completing on the whole the full round of penance for a 
hundred and one years. At the end of that period, Indra 
went in all humility to Prajapati, and Prajapafi said, “ Verily, 
O Indra, this body is subject to death, but it is at the same 
time the vesture of the Immortal Soul. It is only when the 
Soul is encased in the body that it is cognisant of pleasure and 
pain. There is neither pleasure nor pain for the Soul once relieved 
of his body. Just as the wind, and the cloud, and the lightning, 

V 

and the thunder are without body, and they arise from heavenly 
space and appear in their own form ; so does this Serene Being, 
namely, the Self, arise from the mortal body, reach the highest 
light, and then appear in His own form. This Serene Being which 
appears in His own form, is no other than the Highest Person.” 
There is here an assertion of the true nature of Ultimate Reality 
as being of the form of self-consciousness. That which sees itself by 
itself, that which recognises itself as identical with itself in the 
light of supreme knowledge, that must be regarded as the final 
Reality. There is a great meaning that runs through this myth. 
By ah analysis of the different states of consciousness, the philo- 
sopher of the Chhandogya Upanishad points out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken as final Reality, nor the con- 
sciousness in dreams, nor that in deep-sleep. The soul is of the 
nature of pure Self-consciousness, the Kantian " I am I.” Those 
who mistake the Ultimate Self as identical with bodily conscious- 
ness are the materialists. Those who identify it with the con- 
sciousness in the dream state rise a little higher no doubt, but they 
mistake the Self for what the modern theosophists call the 
" Etheric Double.” Those, on the other hand, who regard the Self 
as identical with the "no-consciousness” in deep-sleep misunder- 
stand its nature, because there can be no consciousness either 
of the objective world or of the Self involved in deep-sleep. The 
true Self could only be the Self-conscious Being shining in his own 
light, thinking of nothing but his own thought, the wyarts voyarms of 
Aristotle, the supremely theoretic Being, the eternal Self-spectator. 
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A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 

xv— T he Taittiriya Upanishad. 

1. The Doctrine of the Unificant. — The Taittiriya Upani- 
shad is one of the famous Upanishads of the older canon, deser- 
vedly taking its place alongside of the great Upanishads, the 
Chhandogya and the Brihadaranyaka, and affording us like them a 
very excellent illustration of the way in which all sorts of philo- 
logical, cosmological, physiological, psychological, ethical, meta- 
physical and mystical thoughts might be huddled u.p together to 
constitute an Upanishad, although that fact need not detract 
from the value of the great contribution which this Upanishad 
has undoubtedly made to lndian philosophical literature generally, 
— ii only one were to judge by the many quotations from this 
Upanishad which occur in all Vedantic writings. But as it is 
not necessary for our purposes to go into the extra-philosophical 
problems raised in the Upanishad, we shall confine ourselves only 
to those which have some philosophical value. And the first of 
such that comes for notice is the curious theory of union which is 
advanced in chapter one, section three. In the celestial region, we 
are told, the Earth and the Heaven are united together in Ether, the 
instrument of unification being the Wind. In the world of light 
Fire and the Sun. are united together in the Water (of the clouds), 
the unification being effected by lightning. In the field of knowledge 
the Teacher arid the Pupil are united together in Learning, the means 
. of unification being Instruction. In the human world the Mother and 
the Father are united together in the Off-spring, the instrument of 
unification being the Procreative process. In the physiological 
sphere, the Lower- jaw and the Upper-jaw are united together in 
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Speech, the means of unification being the Tongue. — Were it 
merely for the details of the discussion, we would scarcely have 
attributed any importance to the peculiar doctrine hithcrtoforc 
mentioned. What we are concerned with, however, is the doc- 
trine of the Unificant, which is implied in this peculiar theory of 
union. The elements which, are united together are of little con- 
sequence, as well as the fact of their union. It is only the idea of 
the instrument of union which is relevant for our purposes from 
the philosophical point of view. The Upanishad does not further 
develop the doctrine. 

2. A Contribution to Mystic Physiology .--A very impor- 
tant, though at the same time cryptic, contribution to mystic phy- 
siology is made in section 6 of this chapter by a sage whose identity 
remains unknown,* when he imparts to his disciple named Pra- 
chlna-yogya his doctrine of the relation of the soul (which is located 
according to him in the human heart) to its overlord the Brah- 
man, supposed to reside in the head. The teacher of Prachlna- 
yogya tells us how the soul in the heart moves by a passage through 
the bones of the palate right up to the skull where the hair are made 
to part, to meet on its way the Brahman, its overlord and master. 
It is important to remember that while the soul in the heart is 
characterised as the Manomaya Parasha, the Brahman that resides 
in the brain is called the Manasas-fiati. For a proper understand- 
ing of the peculiar theory advanced by this philosopher, it may not 
be amiss for us to quote his actual words. “ What is known as the 
space inside the heart, therein is this immortal Golden Person of the 
nature of mind (namely, the Soul). What is known as hanging like 
a nipple between the bones of the palate— through it lies the passage 
to the Lord, right up to where the hair are made to part between the 
bones of the human skull. Bhuh . . . .Bhuvah . . . .Svah , . . <Mahah — 
the (last) word being uttered, the Soul joins its over-lord, the Brah- 
man, obtains autonomy, and becomes the master of speech, the mas- 
ter of vision; the master of audition, the master of knowledge. Nay, 
.it even becomes identical with the Brahman whose body is ether, 
whose nature is truth, in whom the Pranas rejoice and the mind 
* The Vartikakara (i. 126) identifies him with Mahachamasya. 
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is delighted, and who is full of tranquillity, and immortal. Worship 
thus, 0 Prachma-yogya.” A great deal of difficulty has been 
occasioned in the right interpretation of this passage. There is 
no doubt that there is an implication in this passage that the 
sense centres, as well as the intellect centre, are situated in the 
brain, inasmuch as we are told that the Soul obtains mastery over 
these after moving to the brain from the heart. Yet the actual 
path of the Soul's journey to Brahman cannot be traced without 
difficulty. What is the nipple-like organ through which, accord- 
ing to the teacher of Prachlnayogya, lies the way to brahman ? 
Is it the Uvula, or the pituitary body ? Deussen and Max Muller 
have both understood it to he the Uvula. But the expression 
" antarem tahike” can hardly be reconciled with this interpretation, 
inasmuch as the Uvula does not lie between the bones of the palate, 
but behind them. Are we then to understand that the Upanisha- 
dic philosopher is referring to the pituitary body which is situated 
just above the pair of the bones of the hard palate ? On the latter 
interpretation we could understand the philosopher to mean that 
the Soul in the heart could travel along the course of the sympa- 
thetic nerves through the pituitary body to meet its overlord in 
the lateral ventricle, around which, in the grey matter, are situated 
the various special sense-centres, over which it is described as ob- 
taining mastery. The Uvula-interpretation, oil the contrary, favours 
the “ hanging ” appearance of the organ as well as the traditional 
supposition of the union of the Soul with Brahman in the ecstatic en- 
joyment of mystic nectar oozing through Uvula into the pharynx 
from the ventricles of the brain. It is hard to determine exactly 
what the teacher of Prachlnayogya had in mind when he imparted 
his mystic physiologic wisdom to his disciple. One cannot be sure 
that he was interested in anatomy enough to be able to trace the ac- 
tual path of connection between the heart and the brain through the 
sympathetic nerves and the pituitary body, or in occultism enough 
to envisage the union of the Soul and the Brahman by means of 
the Uvula which he found inexplicably hanging in the human throat. 

3. Doctrine of Quintuple Existence.— W e go on next to 
discuss the doctrine of quintuple existence taught in the seventh 
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section of this chapter. The author of the TaittirIya Upanishad it 
would seem has taken his cue from Brihadaranyaka i. 4. 17, and 
generalised his problem so as to 'make The quintuple arrangement 
applicable to all physical as well as physiological existences. Thus 
we are told that in the cosmic sphere, the following elements are 
arranged insets of five each : the earth, the mid-region, the sky, the 
main quarters, and the intermediate quarters; the fire, the wind, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars ; water, herbs, trees, ether, and 
the body. While so far as physiology is concerned we have the 
following’ new sets of five: Prana, Vyana, Apana, Udana, and 
Samana ; skin, flesh, muscle, bone, and marrow ; and finally, eye, 
ear, mind, speech and touch.* The essence of the teaching is that 
whatever exists must be regarded as a compound of five different 
elements and therefore amenable to a five-fold division. 

4. Supremum Bonum.— -The question that is raised in the ninth 
section of the first chapter concerns itself with the determination 
of what should be regarded as the highest virtue. An allusion is 
made to the opinions of three previous sages, namely, Rathitara, 
Paurusishti, and Naka Maudgalya. Rathitara maintained that 
the highest virtue was Truth. Paurusishti said that Penance con- 
stituted the highest virtue. While Naka Maudgalya supposed 
that it was merely the Study and Instruction of the Vedas which 
constituted the highest virtue of man. The author of the section 
under consideration, however, seems to be of opinion, that no one of 
these might be singly regarded as being the highest virtue. In fact 
he holds that for the Supremum Bonum a number of virtues 
are necessary, It is true that he reiterates the moral efficacy of 
the Study and Instruction of the Vedas ; still, other virtues are no 
less prominent. Thus, for example, we have from him a detailed 
enumeration of different virtues which might be taken in their 
entirety to constitute the Supremum Bonum ... The Right and The 
True, Penance and Restraint, Tranquillity and Sacrifice, Hospita- 
lity and Social duty, Marriage and Procreation,-- -which last in- 
volves an unbroken continuity of the family — all these might 
be regarded, as a whole, to constitute the highest good of man. 

* Substituted for the "breath" of the Brihadaranyaka, 
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We have, in general, very few passages in the Upanishads which 
are purely ethical in their nature. The present passage is one of 
them, and it is worth noting that the ethics of this passage is 
purely au a 'priori ethics, unconcerned and uninfluenced by any 
metaphysical considerations. We have here, in short, an unmeta- 
physical moral philosophy, and an attempt at a classification of the 
moral virtues which are essential for securing the highest good 
of man. 

5. A Moral Exhortation. — Another important moral exhor- 
tation occurs a little later (i. 11 ) in this same chapter in a section 
which from the ethical point of view might be regarded as one of 
the most important sections in the whole of Upanishadic philoso- 
phy. Here again, we have an unmetaphysical ethical philoso- 
phy imparted by a teacher to his disciple as he is about to part 
from the master after having finished his course of studies. The 
passage where this moral exhortation occurs is quoted so often and 
in such widely different contexts that it is sacrcely necessary for us 
to translate it word for word. We may only note in general the 
value which it attaches to the inculcation of certain moral virtues. 
Truthfulness and Duty, the Study and Instruction of the Vedas, 
Sacrifice and Procreation, are preached in this section with an equal 
earnestness as in the last. But there are certain further points of moral 
advice which it is necessary for us to note carefully. In the first place, 
we are told that Greatness for greatness sake must not be shunned ; 
in fact, it is the duty of man to try to secure Greatness in life* 
Secondly, the eudsemonist aspect of ethics is clearly brought to 
the fore when it is maintained that one must try to secure Good 
at all costs. Then again, certain aspects of social duty are en- 
joined when the mother and the father are apotheosised, as well as 
the guest and the teacher. We are told also that the fees of the 
teacher must be paid after the completion of one's instruction in 
his house. Fourthly, the duty of Charity is taught with a very 
clever analysis of the motives of charitable actions. These, we 
are told, must be inspired with feelings of sincerity, modesty, and 
fear. Then again, there should be no joyless charity, nor any 
charity which does not take into account the merits of the case 
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and is not therefore based upon feelings of appreciation. Finally, 
an injunction is given that only blameless actions must be perform- 
ed, with a very subtle and clever analysis of the Standard of Vir- 
tue. The conduct of the good, we are told, must always be regard- 
ed as the type and the pattern of duty ; and wherever the moral 
agent is in doubt in regard to the morality of a particular course of 
action, his conduct must be regulated according to the instruc- 
tions of those who are better able to judge than himself, provided 
these latter are not too rigoristic, though they are devoted to 
duty for duty’s sake. The analysis of the motives of good con- 
duct which is presented in this section is a very close and subtle 
one, and by the establishment of the true standard of morality it 
puts us in mind of a similar dictum from Aristotle who tells us 
that our conduct must be guided by the judgment of those who 
have a better insight into matters than our own selves. 

6. The Mystical Scroll of Trisanku,-— From no other pas- 
sage is the composite character of the Taittlriya Upanishad better 
apparent than from that abrupt little section which contains the 
mystic utterances of Trisanku after he had attained self-realisa- 
tion. This section is connected neither with what precedes it nor 
with what follows. It stands entirely by itself and the cryptic 
formulation of its ideas has offered a standing obstacle to Upani- 
shadic interpreters. Some have supposed that it contains the 
Teaching of the Veda according to TriSanku ; others have under- 
stood it to be merely the Word of Knowledge of Trisanku. But the 
meaning of the section might become clear only if we understand 
that it contains the utterances of TriSankn after (anu) he had 
come to realise the Self,* TriSahku tells us that he is the “ mover 
of the tree.” What is the " tree ” to which he is referring ? It 
may bo “ the tree of the world ” as some interpreters have under- 
stood it, or it may even mean “the tree of the body.” The body is 
often-times characterised as a tree, as in the passage samane vrikshe 
pumsho nimagnah (Mundaka iii, i. 2, Sveta&vatara iv. y). TriSahku 
tells ns that after coining to the knowledge of the Self, he felt as if 

* The VSrtikakara (i. 158) also says — Trigahkor Brahmabhutasya hy- 
arsham samdarsanam param. 
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lie could move the tree of his body or even the tree of the world. 
Further he tells us that his “ glory is like the top of a mountain.” 
The poet Tukaram has expressed that when he had come to the 
knowledge of Self, he felt as if he stood on a mountain. In a like 
spirit must we understand the mystic utterances of TriSanku. 
TriSanku tells us further that he is “ pure in his origin.” This 
means probably that he regards the source from which he came as 
being the purity of divine life. He tells us also that he is “ like the 
immortal Being in the Sun.” This is what he apparently experi- 
ences by way of a mystic identification of the personality within 
him and the personality in the Sun — an idea which occurs in many 
Upanishadic passages. Triianku tells us furthermore that he is 
” the most supreme treasure ” in himself. May it not be that a 
mystic regards his Self as of priceless value ? And may it not 
therefore be that he comes to regard himself as the repository of 
all that is precious and valuable in this world ? Finally, we are 
told that Trisahku comes to identify himself with “ the intelligent, 
the immortal, and the imperishable One/’ Such high sentiments 
of the identification of the Self with Ultimate Reality could not 
come from a pupil who had merely studied the Vedas, as some 
interpreters have understood it, but only from one who had been 
already in full possession of the secrets of spiritual realisation. 

7. A Miscellany of Points. — The second chapter of the Upa~ 
nishad contains a number of short, dispersed reflections upon all 
possible topics, which are so incisive and penetrating that one must 
needs stop to consider them with some care. We are told, in the 
first place, that the three chief marks of Ultimate Reality are 
existence, consciousness, and infinity. The ontological trend of 
this characterisation of the Absolute is evident from the way in 
which it identifies the aspects of “existence” and “conscious- 
ness.” Over and above the elements contained in the ontological 
argument we have here the element of both special and temporal 
infinity as a further characteristic of Brahman. — Secondly, we have 
in this chapter a very important contribution to cosmogony. Ac- 
cording to our author cosmogony is not a process of creation but 
ol emanation. But while the ordinary connotation of the idea of 
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emanation is that what emanates is to be understood as illusory, 
the value of our author’s conception of emanation lies in the fact 
that it must be understood in the realistic sense. From the Brahman 
proceeds ether, from ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth the herbs, from the herbs food : and it is from 
food that man is produced. The main interest of this theory of ema- 
natory cosmogony, however, lies in the explanation of the origin 
of man from Anna or food. This leads him, as we shall see later, to 
posit the “Annamaya Kosa” as the first external clothing of the real 
man. — Tlien, thirdly, we have a suggestion in this chapter of the idea 
of thought-force when we are told that he who meditates on the 
Ultimate Reality as non-existence shall himself cease to be, while, 
he who meditates on it as real existence shall himself share in the 
life, ever-lasting. This is a constantly recurring theme in the Upani- 
shads. We have seen in the Chhandogya Upanishad that -whoso- 
ever meditates on God as light comes himself to be endowed with 
brilliance. A little later, in the third chapter of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad (iii. io), we are also told that if we meditate, on Brah- 
man as support, we shall ourselves get support ; if as greatness, 
we shall ourselves become great ; if as mind, we shall, ourselves 
receive honour ; if as “ Pariinara, ” round about (pari) us shall die 
(mri) all the enemies who hate us. — Then, fourthly, we have 
the idea of a personalistic creation suggested to as when it is said 
that after the Creator had sent forth all the things of the world 
he himself entered into them, and having entered them, became 
both Sat and Tyat, i. e., what is manifest and what is not mani- 
fest, what is defined and what is not defined, what is supported 
and what is not supported, what is conscious as well as what is 
not conscious, what is real as well as what is not real. In fact, 
the; Creator became All (ii. 6). — Over against this, fifthly, we have 
another theory of creation, viz. that whatever evolved evolved from 
a primary Not-Being ; that Not-Being was chronologically prior to 
Being ; and that it was from Being that everything that exists 
later proceeded (ii. 7). This doctrine is probably to be understood as 
the doctrine of the “purvapakslia,” as later commentators have taken 
it. But there is nothing to forbid us in supposing that the doctrine 

32 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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of Not-Being as the things was actually held by certain 

thinkers in Upanishadic times. — Sixthly, we have in this chapter 
(ii. 7) a very clever and acute psychological analysis of the emotion 
of fear. We are told that the emotion of fear proceeds from an 
artificial dichotomy of existence into Self and not-Self. For him 
who has realised the oneness of things what fear can there be ? — 
asks the author of the Taittirlya Upanishad. In fact, it is only 
when there is an idea of a " heteros” that fear proceeds.-— Seventhly, 
we have in this Upanishad (ii. 8) a reminiscence of the Kathopani- 
shad (II. iii. 3) when our author tries to account for the existence 
of God from the consideration that all the cosmical forces seem to 
work only in terror of Him ; thus it is only in terror of Him that the 
Wind blows, or the Sun rises, or Death runs away. It is important 
to notice that instead of the ordinary argument of design, our 
author uses the argument of terror. For teleology, he substitutes 
theophobia ; and he carries his argument for the proof of God’s 
existence at the point of the bayonet. Finally, we are told in a 
very lofty strain (ii. 9) that he who has realised God is not distress- 
ed by the ordinary thoughts about good and evil; he does not ask 
himself like an ordinary person why he did not do good or why he 
did only bad actions. One who has realised God goes beyond both 
good and evil, and ceases to be tormented by the ordinary human 
conceptions about them ; because, apparently, according to our 
author, both good and evil are negated in God. 

8. The Doctrine of Sheaths. — We now proceed to consider 
in some detail the doctrine of the Five Sheaths which seems to have 
been advanced only in the Taittirlya among the Upanishads of 
the older canon. It would be necessary to handle this doctrine 
with some care, inasmuch as its inner meaning has very often been 
misunderstood by writers on Vedantic subjects. The doctrine, in 
brief, is as follows : “ Within this physical body which is made 
up of food, is another body which is made up of vital air ; the for- 
mer is filled with the latter which is like unto the shape of man. 
More internal than the body which is made up of vital air is another 
body which consists of mind ; the former is filled with the latter 
which is again like unto the shape of man. More internal yet than the 
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mental body is another body which is full of intelligence ; the for- 
mer is filled with the latter which is again like unto the shape of 
man. Finally, still more internal than this body of intelligence is 
another body consisting of bliss ; the former is filled with the latter 
which also is like unto the shape of man.” Here we are told that 
there are various bodies pent up within this our physical body, as 
if our physical body should be like unto a Pandora’s box; that 
the wise man is lie who knows that there are what may be called 
by sufferance the physical, astral, mental, intuitional and beatific 
“ bodies ” of man ; that every internal body is enclosed within an 
external one ; and finally, that all these bodies are made in the 
pattern of man. The question arises — What is the real significance 
of these so-called bodies ? Among a certain class of modern in- 
terpreters especially, this theory has assumed quite an extraordinary 
importance. The etheric double they say, is exactly like the shape 
of the human body ; that it lingers a few days after the death of 
the physical body; that the etheric double of a child lingers only 
for three days after its death ; but that in the case of an adult it 
may linger for a sufficiently long time to allow for the period of 
mourning; that in dreams while we are having the curious expe- 
rience of flying like a bird in mid-air, of swimming like a fish in 
the sea, it is our etheric double which, by a kind of endosmosis, is 
transmitting its experience into our physical body ; that the scheme 
of the bodies mentioned in the Upanishads is only a description of 
the " manifest ” bodies of man : and that over and above these are 
two more " unmanifest ” bodies which may be called the Monadic 
and the Divine, the Anupadaka and the Adi, or in Buddhistic 
terminology, the Parinirvana and the Mahaparinirvana. So far 
as we apprehend it, the general mistake of this theory consists in 
understanding words for things : in refusing to see that what are 
by sufferance styled the “ bodies ” of man in the Upanishads are 
nothing more than mere allegorical representations of certain 
psychological conceptions. Man is made up of a physical body , 
of vital air, of mind and intellect, and of the faculty which enables 
him to enjoy an ecstatic deo&pia. This is all that is meant by the 
passage in question. To ignore its merely psychological aspect 
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and to proceed to erect an occultist philosophy upon the doctrine 
would be scarcely justifiable. The great Samkara did recognise 
the KoSas, but he understood them as having merely an ideal 
existence. We have in thought (viveka), he says, to go behind 
each one of the five Kosas, and to find our true Self beyond physi- 
cal body, beyond the life-principle, beyond mind and intellect, 
beyond even our beatific consciousness. He wavers, however, in 
his commentary on the Brahma Sutra i. i. 19 as well as on the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, in deciding as to whether we should identify 
the Brahman with beatific consciousness, or whether we have to 
penetrate even behind it to find the Brahman ; but in any case, 
he insists that the Ko£as or Sheaths have no real existence. 

9. The Metaphysical Significance of the Doctrine of 
Sheaths. — That the words " Anna, Prana, Manas, Vijnana, and 
Ananda ” are not to be understood as signifying veritable sheaths 
may he seen by a reference to the third chapter of our Upanishad, 
where the author is discussing what should be regarded as the 
apxn of things ; and he rules out of order theories which regard 
“ matter," "life,” " mind,” or “ intellect ” as such a first principle, 
and comes to the conclusion that " intuitive bliss ” alone deserves 
to be regarded as the source of Reality. The world is according to 
him neither idea, nor imagination, but intuitive bliss ! " That 

from which things are born,” he says “ that by which they live 
when bom, and that to which they repair, and into which they are 
resolved: that is to be understood” as Brahman. Would it be too 
much to ask our readers to note the extremely analogous way in 
which, according to Aristotle, the early Greek cosmologists con- 
ceived of their primary substance ? ’Ef ov yap I <rrtv 'arcavra ra 
cvra , fccu e£ ov yiyueraL Tcpoorov, kcli el? 0 cfrOelperai reX^vralov 

...rovro arrotx^oi/ Ka\ ravTrjv apxqv (fcacriv eirni t$sv qvtcop — 

(Meta. i. 3). Anyhow, the author of the third chapter of our Upanishad 
makes Bhrigu approach his father Vanina, and ask him about the 
nature of Ultimate Reality. The father directs him to practise penance 
and learn the truth for himself ; he only gives him the hint that 
the Ultimate Principle should be one “from which things spring, in 
which they live, and into which they are finally resolved-" The 
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boy after practising penance returns to his father and tells him 
that food (or matter) may be regarded as the principle of things. 
The father is not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
Then the son comes back with the answer that the vital air may 
be regarded as the principle, and so on. The father is not satisfied 
with the successive answers which his son brings, telling him that 
the Ultimate Reality is to be regarded as being mind, or intellect ; 
and when the son finally brings the answer that it may be the 
beatific consciousness which is the source of all things whatsoever, 
the story abruptly ends and we have no means of knowing whether 
the father was satisfied with the final answer. We are only 
told that this piece of knowledge shall be for ever known 
as the Bhargavi Varum Vidya, and that this is c< exalted in the 
highest heaven,” meaning thereby that it will be honoured even 
amongst the gods. The trend of this story, as our readers may 
observe, is evidently to point out the cosmo-metaphysical signifi- 
cance of the five conceptions which have for by-gone ages supplied 
the pabulum for an occultist philosophy concerning the vestures 
of the human 

10. The Beatific Calculus. — Reverting a little to the second 
chapter, we find that its last but one section makes a very important 
contribution to sesthetico-moral philosophy in a theory of the 
“beatific calculus/' With the audacious vision of a gifted thinker, 
the author of the section proceeds to outline for ns a scheme of the 
calculus of bliss. It is to be noted that he is concerned not with 
the conception of happiness as ordinarily understood, but with the 
conception of bliss, which is evidently a conception superior to that 
of happiness. The central idea underlying his treatment of the 
problem is that a commensuration of all beatific values is possi- 
ble/that as soon as the unit is determined as well as the standard 
of measurement, the mensuration of all intermediate values be- 
comes evidently possible. What then is the unit which our philo- 
sopher adopts for the commensuration of all beatific values? 
Take for granted, he says, that there is a young man who is noble- 
born and learned, who is swift and strong and powerful, endowed 
likewise with the lord-ship of the earth, which brings in its train 
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unimaginable wealth and glory. The bliss of such a man might be 
taken as the unit by which a mensuration of higher values may be 
made. What is the maximum quantity to be measured ? Our 
author maintains that it is evidently the bliss which belongs by 
right of acquisition to the sage who has realised the Brahman. 
How then to establish an equation between the unit and the stand- 
ard ? — that is the problem for our philosopher. A rich and young 
and noble man's bliss is the unit by which the beatific state of 
the demi-gods could be measured.* The beatific state of the 
demi-gods is the unit for the mensuration of the bliss of the gods. 
The bliss of the gods is the unit for the mensuration of the bliss of 
the King of gods. The bliss of the King of gods is itself a unit by 
which the bliss of Brahman might be measured. And, is it not 
wonderful, asks our author that each and all of these quantities of 
bliss belong in their fulness to the sage who has realised the highest 
Brahman in himself ? Such a sage enjoys all the degrees of bliss 
afore-mentioned, for the simple reson that he is always in the en- 
joyment of the highest. The aesthetic aspect of the beatific 
calculus, however, immediately gives way in our philosopher’s 
hands to the moral, and we are told— some persons might consider 
this to be even a bathos from the aesthetic standpoint,— that the 
highest bliss of the sage afore-mentioned consists in being “free 
from all desires." Is it not desirelessness which is the highest 
mark of such an ideal sage, asks our author ; and if so, does not 
desirelessness itself constitute the highest bliss imaginable? It 
thus happens that the aesthetic Ananda of our philosopher gives 
away to a conception closely akin to the Stoic a-naOeia, or the 
Epicurean dra pa£'ia } and we are told with all the gravity of a 
rigoristic moral philosopher that it is only he who has left in him 
no desires to fulfil that may be said to have realised all desires 
imaginable. 

II. The Song of Unitive Life— Finally, we have to take 
note of an important contribution to the description of the unitive 

* Through intermediate stages, each possessing a hundred times more bliss 
than the preceding. There are ten such stages in the present passage, but 
only six in the corresponding Brihadarauyaka passage. 
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life of a mystic which occurs at the end of the Taittirlya Upanishad. 
He who has realised the oneness of existence, says our author, 
ipso facto reaches beyond the sweep of physical, etheric, mental, 
intuitive, and even beatific existence, and sits down singing the song 
of universal unity. "Oh, wonderful ! wonderful ! wonderful !" he 
exclaims. “ Am I not myself all this material existence ? Am I 
not also the sole enjoyer of it all ? Am I not again the maker of 
their unity ?” This is as much as to say that, according to our 
author, the mystic identifies himself with all the objective as well 
as the subjective world, as also with the subject-object relation. 
Such a seer sits down on the pedestal of spiritual glory, continuing 
his song of unitive life : " I am the first-born of all creation ; I am 
older than the gods ; I am the navel of immortality. He that gives 
me keeps me. I envelope the whole universe with light as of the 
Sun." Such mystic utterances about the experience of a unitive 
life from the pedestal of spiritual glory are scanty in all human 
literature ; but as they come from an Upanishadic seer of such 
great antiquity, they are invested with an ineffable grandeur, and 
a force that is absolutely irresistible. 

xvi. — The Chhagaleya Upanishad. 

12. The Essentials of a Brahmin.— The sages once held a 
sacrificial session on the bank of the Sarasvatx. And they debar- 
red from the Initiation Kavasha Ailusha as being the son of a 
maid-servant. Said they : “ This is contrary to Rik and Yajus, 
contrary to Saman.” He asked, " Revered Sirs ! That you come 
to the session, recite the Riks, the Yajus, and the Samans — 
through the greatness of what is all this ?" They replied : " We 
are Brahmins, and that is [permitted] to us." Kavasha again 
asked : " Inasmuch as you are thus going through the Initiation 
and debarring me from it, what is it by virtue of which you are 
Brahmins ?" They answered : " The fact that they performed our 
birth-rites by Rik and Yajus formulas and kissed our head and 
performed the Upanayana — because of that we are Brahmins." 
Thereupon the maid-servant's son pointed to the Brahmins Atreya 
the Acchavaka whose corpse was lying hard by, and said: "That 
performance of birth-rites by Rik and Yajus formulas, and the 
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kissing of the head, and the Upanayana— ' was it wanting to this 
[corpse] ?” “ What is that ?” they asked. He replied : " In the 
Naimisha forest these Stmakas held a session. They had this 
Atreya as their Acchavaka who recited everything : be it YSjyas, 
or Anuvakyas, or Prataranuvaka, or Pratiga, or Ajya, or Marut- 
vatlya ; be it also the mantras to accompany the decorating of the 
Mahavlra pot, or those by which the Fire is circiimambiilated, or 
King Soma purchased, or the juice pressed from it, or the second 
pressing made the next day, or the juice dedicated; whether it be 
the Trivrit chant or Panchadasa or Saptadasa or Ekavimsa : Where 
has all that departed from him ?” The Brahmins were at a loss 
to find the answer. And so they all together repaired to Kavasha 
and said : “ Do you teach (up-naya) us.” But he, smiling, replied : 
" Look well and do not make a mistake. Surely a low-born one 
cannot be a teacher to the highest persons]” " Do not formally 
teach us, if you like : but you it is that must show us the way,” 
persisted the Brahmins nevertheless. Thereupon Kavasha Ailfisha 
advised the Brahmins to go together to Kurukshetra. and wait 
upon “ those there who were leading the life of children.” The 
proud and elderly Brahmins did not like to be sent to mere children 
for instruction, but finally went to Kurukshetra and approached 
the Child-sages. These knew as the Brahmins were approaching 
them that they wanted such and such a thing, and said : “ Why 
do you approach us the Child-sages, being as you are great house- 
holders and great experts in the Scriptures ? There surely are 
other great house-holders and great experts in the Scriptures in 
the Kurukshetra?” At that the Brahmins looked at each other’s 
face, and thought that it was not in vain that Kavasha told them 
to repair to these very Child-sages. And they said : “ You utter 
words transcending those of the most revered ones in that you have 
divined our thoughts as though some one here were to win by a 
dice-throw what is in our mind. And, accordingly, here are we 
approaching you as those free from malice and full of credence 
13. The Driving Chariot, — The Child-sages asked : “ What is 
it that you seek from us ?” The Brahmins replied : “ In the 
Naimisha forest these Sunakas held a session. They had Atreya 
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as their Acchavaka who recited everything and was an expert in all 
sacrificial matters. Where has all his knowledge departed from him 
in that he is lying down the way a corpse lies down ?” The Child- 
sages answered : “ The Ancients have indeed enjoined upon us the 
rule not to teach those that have not been in residence [as pupils] 
for a year. Reside, therefore, for a year and you will know.” — - 
And they stayed one year. At the end of the period the Child- 
sages, wishing to instruct the Brahmins, took them out with them 

and went along the highways. Anon they came upon a chariot 

$ 

undergoing driving exercise for pleasure. And the Child-sages in- 
quired : “ Do you notice this ? What is it ?•’ "It is but a chariot, 
Gentle Sirs !’’ — “ Quite so : What manner of a thing is it ?” Replied 
the Brahmins : “Just as an advancing ocean with its transverse 
up-tossing waves would bounce forward bearing aloft the glittering 
fish, even so does the chariot bound forward following the move- 
ment of the galloping horses; just as one who is a competitor 
would run the race with the rival-runner, even so is this chariot 
racing in sport. Just as this horse is galloping hither and thither 
and from this side to that, is roaring, is taking a bounce and would 
anon drop down, even so does the chariot gallop hither and 
thither and from this side to that, roars, takes a bound and anon 
drops down. And just as a horse would carry the King or may-be 
a royal officer to the resting place, even so would this chariot 
carry the charioteer to the resting place.” — Asked the Child-sages : 
" And are you sure of this ?” “ Quite sure,” they replied. And 
they all kept on along the track of the same chariot until they 
came to the end of the journey at evening time. ‘ 

14. The Resting Chariot.— -Towards the evening, as the driver 
unyoked the horses and went away leaving the chariot behind, it 
tumbled down. “Did you mark how it fares with it now?” — 
inquired the Child-sages. The Brahmins replied : “ Just as we see a 
bundle of fuel tied up, even so we see the chariot lying outstretched 
on the ground, powerless. It neither moves, nor turns, nor goes 
away.” At that the Child-sages asked : “ If it has become like that 
what is it Brat has departed from it ?” “ The driver of course.”— 
“ Quite so, my gentle Sirs !” resumed the Sages. "The soul is the 
33 [History of Indian Philosophy! Vol, 2 ;] ‘ 
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impeller of this body, the senses the horses, the veins the straps, the 
bones the reins, blood the lubricant, volition the whip, speech the 
creaking, and skin the outer top. And just as the chariot aban- 
doned by the driver would neither move nor creak, even so does 
this body, abandoned by the intelligent Atman, neither speak nor 
move nor breathe ; it putrefies and dogs may run at it and crows 
alight upon it and vultures tear it and jackals devour it S” Thereat 
the Brahmins at once knew and they touched the feet of the 
Child-sages and said : “ We have not the wherewith to repay this 
and they folded their hands in reverence. — Thus has the revered 
Chhagaleya declared. And here are the verses*— 

As a chariot-frame, by the driver abandoned, 

.. .. Moves not a whit ahead. 

Even so does this our body appear, 

Of intelligent Atman bereft. 

What to the chariot the fellies and wheels, 

What poles, and yoke, and top, 

What the whip, and thong, and yoke-pin : 

So to the body its manifold parts. 

And when the human frame collapses. 

And the organs cease to function, 

The laments and wails of friends and relatives 
Naught to the body avail 

xvii — Katha Upanishad. 

15 . The Katha Upanishad and the BhagavadgIta. — The 
Kathopanishad is one of the most famous of the Major Upanishads, 
and it is one of the few Upanishads which try to commingle 
Poetry and Philosophy. In many parts the Katha seems to be the 
prototype of the BhagavadgIta, as for instance in the image of the 
ASvattha tree with its root turned upwards and its branches 
wending downwards (II. iii. 1), or in the inter-relation of sense, 
mind, intellect and Self (I. iii. 10), or yet again in the description 
of the Atman as veritably unborn, immortal and eternal, and as 
neither killed nor killer (I.ii. 18-19). more than any of these 
* The last verse 
PersoLatin version. 
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resemblances stands the great resemblance of the dialogue and the 
denouement of the two philosophical poems. Thus/ whereas in 
the Bhagavadgita Krishna becomes the teacher of Arjuna, it is Yama, 
the God of Death, that becomes the teacher of Nachiketas in the 
Kathopanishad. What right Yama, the God of Death, had to 
become the imparter of spiritual wisdom to Nachiketas, we do not 
know. It was probably imagined that, as the God of Death, Yama 
would be the fittest person to describe the fate of man after death : 
Compare Rv. x, 135. At one time Yama might also have been, 
like the Sun whose robe seems to have fallen upon his shoulder, the 
object of highest worship amongst a section of the people. In 
the MBh. at any rate Yama does play the part of a great moral 
teacher. The question of immediate philosophical importance, how- 
ever, is not who the spiritual teacher is, but what the value is of 
the spiritual wisdom that is imparted ; and it is from this point 
of view that the Kathopanishad may be said to stand on a level 
in no way second to that of the “Song Celestial.” As in the case of 
the Bhagavadgita so in the case of the Kathopanishad, attempts 
have been made and will continue to be made to distinguish the 
earlier from the later portions ; but the great worth of the Katho- 
panishad, as of the Bhagavadgita, does nor lie in the antiquarian 
pabulum which it affords, but in the spiritual wisdom that is im- 
parted therein. :■ v\ 

16. The Narrative Prelude.— The story which forms the 
basis of the philosophical instruction in the Kathopanishad is al- 
ready well-known. Nachiketas, the son of VajaSravasa, is a very 
devout young boy who, learning that his father was giving over 
all his wealth to the Brahmins at a sacrifice, asks, “ To whom 
wouldst thou give me, father ?” The father is silent, but on re-, 
peated inquiries from Nachiketas, tells him that lie intends to make 
him over to the God of Death, Nachiketas thereupon goes to the 
abode of the God of Death, where the God meets him, and being 
pleased at the arrival of a guest like Nachiketas, offers him any 
three boons he may choose. By the first boon Nachiketas asks to be 
reconciled with his father ; by the second he desires to attain the 
knowledge of the - Celestial Fire ; by the third he desires to be in- 
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structed as to the state of the Soul after death. The first two boons 
the God of Death has no difficulty in fulfilling for Nachiketas. Yama 
tells Nachiketas that he would be reconciled with his father on his 
return below, and that the Celestial Fire whose knowledge Nachike- 
tas was seeking from Yama would be known in future as “ Nachike- 
tas Fire.” But the God refuses to impart to him any knowledge ab- 
out the condition of the Soul after death. He tells him that even 
the gods had failed to get possession of this knowledge, which was 
the subtlest of all kinds of knowledge, and that therefore Nachiketas 
had rather choose sons and grand-sons, cattle, elephants and horses, 
any amount of gold, kingdom and longevity, damsels impossible 
for any human being to obtain, or any other boon he may be pleased 
to choose. Nachiketas refuses point-blank to be satisfied with any 
of the offers that Yama makes him. He points out the perishable" 
ness of the mortal body, and the transiency of all happiness depen- 
dent thereon. He would be satisfied with no other boon save the 
knowledge of the state of the Soul after death. 

17. The Eschatological Problem Mooted. — The philosophi- 
cal romance of the Kathopanishad begins with the above narra- 
tive prelude. Nachiketas, we may well believe, is merely giving 
venf to one of the most gnawing problems that affect the human 
mind- — What happens to the Soul after the falling away of the phy- 
sical body ? We are not concerned here very much with the futile 
controversy that has raged between certain interpreters of this 
Upanishad as to whether Nachiketas was only desiring to seek the 
knowledge of the condition of the liberated Soul, or the state of 
every Soul after the dissolution of the human tenement. If we try 
to interpret the Kathopanishad without any theoretical prepos- 
session or any theological bias, verse I, i. 6 makes it evident that 
the question which Nachiketas asks is quite general in its reference 
to the destiny of each and every Soul, as if its incarnation in 
any specific form were analogous with the appearance of the crops 
year after year in the fields. The question is one that, through 
all lands and through all ages, man has asked times and again. 
Every human soul that leaves this world is the fore-runner of many 
that may have to leave it ; in the midst of many, again, that leave 
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it at any particular moment, does also leave every Soul that goes 
Death-ward (I. i. 5).* The body seems to fall down. What vestige 
remains behind of the Soul which so long inspired it (II. ii. 4) ? 
Is the Soul entirely annihilated ? Are they right who say that it 
ceases to be, or does it continue to live in a future state of existence 
(I. i. 20) ? These questions trouble every human being who has 
suffered the pangs of the loss of persons whom he has cherished 
almost as dearly as his own life. Nacliiketas, however, has no 
occasion for the inquiry in the shape in which we have put it, but 
the audio! of the Kathopanishad plants the philosophical impulse 
in the breast of Nacliiketas only as a generalisation from his 
experiences of the eschatological thoughts of mankind in general. 

18. Its Dogmatical Answer. — The answers which the God of 
Death gives to the queries of Nachiketas are not arrived at by any 
chain of philosophical arguments, but are merely dogmatical as- 
sertions about the immortality and the imperishableness of the 
human Soul. He who thinks that this world alone matters and 
not the other world— such a man comes time and again under 
my sway, says the God of Death (I. ii. 6). The Soul neither 
comes from anything nor does anything come out of him. He is 
unborn and eternal. He has existed from all eternity. He 
neither kills nor is killed (I. ii. 18-19). Moreover, says the God of 
Death, many souls have to take on a body once more, while others 
have to go according to their works and wisdom even to inhabit 
the inanimate world (II. ii. 7). The liberated Soul, on the other 
hand, is able to throw off his mortal coil finally ; he is able to move 
by the up-wending nerve from the heart to the brain, while every 
other Soul moves by other nerves and is destined to reincarnate 
(II. iii. 16}. Immortality, in other words, comes only to him who 
is able somehow to get possession of this one nerve. The physio- 
logical wisdom embedded in this passage (which, it may be noted 
in passing, belongs to the later portion of the Upanishad) is quite 
curious inasmuch as it makes immortality depend on the ability 

* Another rendering of the stanza would be— “Unto many I am just in 
the prime of life ; unto many again I am an adult ; ( but none considers me 
as old and of an age to die ) ; why should Yama be anxious to have me ?" 
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to enter the brain through a particular nerve emanating from the 
heart. Much more acceptable is the statement which immediately 
follows this and which says that immortality comes only to him 
who has succeeded in throwing away all his desires and in attaining 
to communion with God (ILiii. 14). Accordingly physiology can 
be said to have been made to a certain extent merely ancillary 
to theology, the introduction of this physiological feature being, 
possibly, no more than a concession to current beliefs. 

19 . The Dream Approach. —It is not merely the eschatologi- 
cal search about the state of the Soul after death that matters in 
the Yama-Nachiketas conversation. We are also introduced to the 
other enquiry from which philosophical speculation starts, namely 
the question as to what happens to the Soul in the state of dream. 
What is it that keeps itself awake in man when the bodily tenement 
seems to have gone to rest in the state of sleep ? What is it that 
creates form after form for the satisfaction of desires in that dream- 
state (II. ii. 8) ? This is another approach to the problem of Soul. 
" That by means of which a person is able to discriminate between 
the nature of dream and the nature of wakefulness — what is that 
entity that breathes within man (II. i. 4)?" The state of dream is 
only a miniature form of the state of death. In either case, the 
man seems to sleep ; but while in the first the forms of experience 
may probably he remembered, in the second, what time it may 
take the human Soul to come hack (if ever) to its mortal coil, and 
what “ dreams ” it may experience in that state one cannot even 
so much as imagine. It is thus that the dream-problem was, 
with the ancients, on all fours with the eschatological problem. 

20. The Parable of the Chariot. — The eschatological en- 
quiry and the dream enquiry are merely out-side enquiries for the 
search after the exact nature of the Soul. We may verily call the 
Soul the Lord of the eleven-gated citadel if we please (II. ii. 1) ; 
but that takes us not a whit nearer to a direct knowledge of 
the Soul. All psychological and physiological descriptions of the 
Soul are no more than merely inferior apologues, unless the true 
mystical turn of our enquiry makes it clear what the nature 
of the Soul must be. Even the poetical description of the Soul as 
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the Lord of the Chariot (I. iii. gff.) takes us no nearer to a mystical 
apprehension of him. It is very curious, however, that this myth 
of the Soul as the Lord of the Chariot in the Kathopanishad should 
have been almost identically worded with the Phsedrus myth of 
Plato. Chronologically it seems that the Kathopanishad was by 
a few centuries the elder of the Phaedrus ; but it is very difficult 
to trace the passage of the myth from one nation to the other. 
We would have merely stopped short of the bare mention of the 
parallelism if it had concerned itself with only a few points; but 
the extraordinary resemblance of the two descriptions down to 
the smallest details staggers us, and we must confess we do not 
know how to account for it; We reach the climax of the parallel- 
ism when the Sada§va and the DushtS§va of the Kathopanishad 
(I. iii. 5-6) are transformed into the noble and ignoble steeds of the 
Phsedrus (246 B), one taking the soul virtue-ward and the other 
vice-ward. Whatever ethno-historical value the parallelism may 
have, it is at least evident that there is a great psycho-ethical mean- 
ing in the parable. The body is a chariot, says the Kathopani- 
shad, of which the Soul is the Lord, and intellect the charioteer; 
the mind constitutes the reins, while the senses are the steeds which 
roam on the pasture-lands of worldly objects. A person whose 
mind is not composed, is taken to evil paths by the unruly and 
wicked steeds, while he whose mind is composed is taken to good 
paths by the noble steeds. The inner meaning of this parable 
is that the tossing of the mind to and fro must be regulated by the 
ballast of the intellect, and though the Soul, in his essential nature, 
may remain calm and composed, regardless of whatever may befall 
the chariot by the ^ vipe-Ward or virtue-w motions of the steeds, 
still it is only by a due control of them that the phenomenal Soul 
soars, as both the Katha and the Phsedrus put it, to the habita- 
tions of the gods. 

21. Samkhya Doctrine in the Katha. — This leads us to an in- 
teresting inquiry as to what place the author of the Kathopanishad 
assigns to the Soul in this Metaphysics, and what divisions he makes 
of it in the spirit of Samkhya philosophy. It seems to us that the 
Kathopanishad must have been written at a time when the Sam- 
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khya and the Vedanta doctrines as to the nature of the Soul were 
not clearly discriminated, and no “ Soul-theology definitely arriv- 
ed at., The passage in Kathopanishad I. iii, 10-ir, which gives us 
a gradation of existences arranged probably in the order of reality, 

tells us that “ beyond the senses is the mind ; beyond the mind 

is intellect ; beyond intellect is the Mahat Atman ; beyond the Mahat 
Atman is the Avyakta ; beyond the Avyakta is the great Purusha : 
while beyond the Purusha there is nothing else.” This leads us 
to the consideration of the meaning that was assigned by the 
author of the Kathopanishad to the Mahat Atman, Avyakta, and 
Purusha. It is well known that the Vedanta-sGtrakara was con- 
scious of the Samkhya tendency of this passage and has devoted a 
separate Adhikarana (I. iv. 1-7) to prove that these terms do not 
represent the technicalities of the Samkhyas. On the other hand, 
the Samkhya doctrinaires have made too much of these passages to 
prove that the Kathopanishad sanctions nothing but Samkhya 
Philosophy. For our part, we must consider the meanings of the 
expressions Mahat Atman, and Avyakta, and Purusha irrespective 
of any Samkhya or Vedantic bias. An investigation into the 
meanings of these expression is sure to lead us simultaneously to 
the determination of the meanings of the different kinds of Soul 
mentioned in Katha (I. iii. 13). We are told there that “higher than 
the Jnanatman is the Atman, and higher than the Mahat Atman 

s 

is the Santatman.” If we have to educe, any consistent doctrine 
from the above passages, it would be probably that the author of 
the Kathopanishad understood by Jnanatman the intellective Soul, 
while by Mahat Atman he understood the transmigrating Soul 
with relations probably more extended (mahat) than those of the 
intellective Soul, while by Santatman he meant the Atman freed 
of all relations, and therefore as equivalent to the ultimate tranquil 
existence. This agrees well with the assertion of the author of 
the Kathopanishad that beyond the intellect is the Mahat Atman 
which is the transmigrating Soul, while beyond the Mahat Atman 
is the Avyakta, which is probably to be regarded as identical with 
the Pradhana of the Samkhyas, while the highest Purusha, beyond 
whom there is nothing else, must be equated with the Santatman or 
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the Universal Soul in whom everything is composed and who leads 
a tranquil existence undisturbed by any happenings in the pheno- 
menal world. In this way we may say that the author of the 
Kathopanishad brings in the Avyakta as between the Mahat 
Atman and the Purusha. 

22. The Inchoate V edanta of the Katha. — But now the author 
of the Kathopanishad proceeds to bring these "Samkhya” ideas in a 
line with the analogous Vedantic conceptions. It would seem that 
the inner spirit of the Samkhya Philosophy as understood in his own 
day was probably not far remo ved from the inner spirit of Vedantism. 
It is therefore that we find here not only a subordination of 
Avyakta to the Purusha but also the formulation of a distinction 
(I. iii.i) between the two Souls— the Individual Soul and the Univer- 
sal Soul — one being merely the shadow of the other. It seems how- 
ever that the author of the Kathopanishad has not yet before his 
mind’s eye a definite conception of the difference between the 
Individual and Universal Souls, especially as he describes both of 
them as being -obliged to taste of the fruits of action. For true 
Vedantism, it is only the Individual Soul which could thus be des- 
cribed as "Ritapa,” as enjoying the fruits of action ; on the other 
hand, the Universal Soul must be entirely deprived of the trammels 
of action and fruit. Otherwise, what justification would there he 
in supposing that the one is merely the "shadow” of the other ? If 
the Universal Sou! alone counts, and the Individual Soul is merely 
its appearance, so long as the appearance exists, only so long must 
actions and their ends be supposed to exist. On the other hand, 
the Universal Soul must be regarded as entirely deprived of such 
influences. It is from this point of view probably that the Mun- 
dakopanishad (III. i. 17 ) corrects the thought expressed in the 
Kathopanishad, telling us that even though both the Individual 
and the Universal Souls exist like birds on the same tree of the 
human body, only one of them tastes of the fruits of actions, while 
the other, without tasting them, merely looks on in the spirit of the 
Aristotelian " theorising ” God. 

23. The Advaitic Description of Atman. — But the author 
of the Kathopanishad is fully aware of the fact that even though, 

34 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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for intellectual purposes, it may be necessary to make a distinction 
between the Individual Souland the Universal Soul, spiritually 
there is no essential distinction between them. They alone are 
happy, he tells us, who identify the Universal Self with the Self 
within (II. ii. 12). From death to death does he go, he tells 
us, who sees that there is difference and distinction in the world 
(II. i. 10), implying thereby that the world must be understood as a 
complete unity. Now it follows that the world could not be a unity 
unless it were permeated by the same immanent Principle. Just 
as the same fire manifests itself in different forms in the world, 
just as the same wind manifests itself in different shapes, similarly 
does the same Universal Spirit manifest itself in all beings and is 
yet transcendent (II. ii. 9-10). This is how the author of the 
Kathopanishad arrives at the conception of the simultaneous im- 
mance and transcendence of Universal Spirit. The author also 
tells us, in the manner of the Phsedo, that just as the Sun is the eye 
of the world and cannot be affected by the defects of the eye, simi- 
larly is this universal Spirit beyond all grief and sorrow and is hot 
affected by them (II. ii. 11). This same Universal Spirit, which 
from one point of view may be regarded as God and from another 
point of view as the Absolute, takes on both personal and imper- 
sonal shapes, inasmuch as it essentially transcends -them both. 
From the personal point of view, it may be said that all the pheno- 
menal forces of nature obey the behests of this Universal Spirit as if 
in fear (II. iii. 2-3). From the impersonal point of view, the Univer- 
sal Spirit could be characterised only in terms of negative theology 
as being without sound and without touch, without form or taste 
or smell, without beginning and without end, but as the only real 
existence (I. iii. 15). Essentially, however, there is no distinction 
between personal and impersonal Spirit. It stands as the goal of 
all existence, the illuminator of the world of phenomena, the 
lode-star to which all creation moves. 

24 . The Ethics of the Kathopanishad.-— The unreality of 
the world is not an impossible deduction from the sole existence of 
Universal Spirit. We are told in Katha I. ii. 5 that most people 
play only the part of blind men following the blind. They live in 
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an atmosphere of unreality, and yet bethink themselves to be 
learned and wise men. Not such, however, is the case with the 
really learned and wise who seek for no resting place in this slip- 
pery world (II: i. 2) ; for, it can never be possible for unreal things 
to lead a man to reality (I. ii. 10). It follows that a man must 
suddenly turn himself away from the life of a physical contempla- 
tion of the pleasure of beauty and of love (I. i. 29). Two paths open 
out before man, we are told, the path of good, and the path of the 
pleasant, carrying a man to different destinations. One who be- 
takes himself to the path of good meets with good ; on the other 
hand, one who betakes himself to the path of the pleasant is foiled 
in his effort for the realisation of good (I. ii. 1). We are advised 
in an anti-hedonic spirit to ever choose the good before the pleasant 
(I. ii. 2) ; but the thing to note is that by betaking oneself to the 
path of good, one is carried beyond good and evil, beyond religion 
and irreligion, beyond duty and no-duty (I. ii. 14). The only way 
towards the attainment of this state is, in the beginning, severely to 
turn one’s gaze inward away from the world of sense, to which one 
is naturally inclined to turn one’s sight. Immortality cannot be 
gained without introversion (II. i. 1) and without a practical mystical 
realisation by means of Yoga, in which one is able finally to compose 
all the organs of sense together with mind and intellect, so that a 
steady contemplation results ( II. iii. 10 ), by means of which all 
desires come to an end, the knots of the heart are dissolved, and 
one is able, as the Kathopanisbad puts it, "to enjoy the God- 
head ” (II. iii. 14-15). 

25 . The Mystic Way. — What are the definite outlines of the 
mystic path which is thus enjoined by the Kathopanisbad for the 
attainment of God ? We may say that the Kathopanishad con- 
tains in miniature the quintessence of all the mystical teachings of 
Upanishads, as we have in outline here a full description of the 
the mystic way to God-realisation. The author of the Kathopani- 
shad is a very practical man and tells us not to rely upon any 
future life but try to realise, in this very life and while the body 
lasts, our identity with God (II. iii. 4). He tells us in a spirit of 
exhortation to rise and awake ; the mystic way may be as difficult 
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to tread as verily the edge of a razor (I. iii. 14), and yet glory would 
consist in having walked on it. Poets of old have said that it is 
a very difficult path to tread ; but that need not detain us from 
very earnestly pursuing the path. To the question, what a man 
•should do to realise* God, the Kathopanishad replies by saying 
that a man must first go to a Guru who is capable of imparting 
.spiritual wisdom to him. Not without the help of such a spiritual 
teacher is it ever possible for a man to attain to the subtle know- 
ledge of God (I. ii. 8-9 ; I. iii. 14). Very few indeed are fortunate 
to have even hearing knowledge about God, and fewer still are 
they who having heard it are yet able to know Him. Rare is even the 
speaker about God ; rare indeed is he who is able to attain Him ; 
most rare is yet he who is initiated by such a rare teacher in the 
path of God (I. ii. 7). What are the practical hints which such a 
clever seer of God imparts ? The Kathopanishad tells us that all 
the hints may be summed up in the mere contemplation by the 
help of the mystic "Om.” Is not this symbol, asks the author of the 
Upanishad, the imperishable Brahman itself ? Do not the Vedas 
throughout expatiate on the significance of this very symbol ? Are 
not all penances directed Om-ward? Is it not on account of 
realising its full significance that people lead the mystic life, and is 
it not the best support for spiritual thought (I. ii. 15-17) ? We 
must make all our senses worship the God who sits in the equipoise 
of the up-moving and down-moving breaths (II. ii. 3). We should 
guard the spiritual fire hidden in the two fire-sticks, like a child in 
the womb by a pregnant woman, to be adored day after day by men 
who keep awake and bring oblations (II, i, 8). The mystic appre- 
hension of God, however, does not consist in merely an intellectual 
cognisance of Him. No amount of words will ever enable us to 
express the nature of God. Neither intellect, nor much learning, 
may ever lead us God-ward (I. ii. 23). Not unless we have com- 
posed our minds shall we ever be able to attain to God by mere 
force of wisdom (I. ii. 24). Neither is speech competent to express 
Him, nor the mind ; nor is the Atman ever attainable by physical 
vision (II, iii. 12). It is a sort of subtle and piercing intuition that 
alone enables one to attain to the knowledge of God (I. iii. 12); and 
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even then God must choose the devotee before the devotee is able 
to attain to the vision of God. Before such an one alone, does God 
unveil His form (I. ii. 22). We do not know whether the formula- 
tion of the question of grace was definitely present to the mind 
of the author of the Kathopanishad ; but it seems that in a rudi- 
mentary way at least he knew the uselessness of human endeavour 
unaided by divine grace for the realisation of God. How does the 
Atman reveal himself initially to the aspiring mystic ? The 
Kathopanishad tells us that the Atman shines before the mystic 
like a smokeless flame, and appears to be only as large as the size 
of a thumb (II. i. 13). God is always present in the heart of man, 
having assumed a form of the size of a thumb; and the Kathopani- 
shad enjoins upon us the duty of drawing out the Atman steadily 
from the body, as one may draw the pith from a reed. Great 
courage is, however, required in the extrication of the Soul from 
out of the body. It is only when a man has succeeded in this 
process of extrication that he is able to reach the pure and im- 
mortal Existence (II. iii. 17). Neither the sun shines there, nor the 
moon and stars, nor even this lightning, far less then this earthly 
fire: it is only when the Atman has shone that all these shjpe 
afterwards (II. ii. 15). This is as much as to say that it is not any 
of the so-called luminous things that make the Atman shine before 
the vision of the aspiring mystic : on the other hand, the mystic 
sees that the luminosity of all these objects springs from the 
source of them all, namely the Atman himself. In a spirit of 
apparent contradiction the author of the Kathopanishad tells us 
that, though sitting, the Atman seems to proceed afar, and though 
lying down, to move everywhere ; and we could very easily excuse 
the justifiable pride of this mystical author when (in Yama'S 
words) lie asks : Who ever except himself has yet been able to know 
the God who rejoices and rejoices not (I. ii. 21) ? — remembering 
that it probably is the personal mystical experience of the author. 

26. Doctrine of Liberation. — The question of God-vision is not 
far removed from the question of liberation. There has been a 
great deal of controversy among the interpreters of the Kathopani- 
shad as to what doctrine of liberation has been advanced by thd 
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author of the Upanishad. Did he advance a full-fledged doctrine 
of Jivanmukti, or did he advance the doctrine of Kramamukti? 
And if he advanced the doctrine of Jivanmukti, what kind 
of doctrine did he exactly maintain on this head? It seems 
evident from a consideration of Katha II. iii. 5 that the author 
did really maintain a kind of Kramamukti or liberation by stages. 
In a beautiful image lie tells us that there are different grades of 
God- vision in the different worlds, and it seems as if the ultimate 
stage of God-illumination' may' be reached only through a process 
of gradual spiritual evolution from world to world. In our life on this 
earth, he tells us, we may he able to realise Brahman only as in a 
mirror, that is to say, contrary-wise, right being to the left and left 
being to the right. In the world of the Fathers, he tells us, one 
experiences the Godhead as in a dream, where the earlier defect is re- 
moved, but the vision of God yet lacks substance. In the world of 
the Gandharvas, there is a further improvement and we are able to 
visualise divinity like a pebble, say, under a sheet of clear water, 
the image being true and yet defective owing to refraction. It is only 
when we go to the Brahmaloka that' the vision of God becomes as 
clear as day-light : even as we may discriminate light from dark- 
ness, similarly are we there able to attain to the knowledge of God. 
It thus seems that the author of the Kathopanishad believes in a 
gradation of God-experiences through different worlds, one kind 
of experience being higher than another. This, therefore, we may 
take as the author’s contribution to the philosophy of Krama- 
mukti. On the other hand, it is not impossible to see in the Katho- 
panishad a definite leaning towards the doctrine of Jivanmukti 
or full liberation in this very life, when the author says that the 
moment the Atman is seen the knots of the heart are broken and 
the desires are at an end (II. iii. 14-15) : As pure water may be 
poured into pure water, similarly does the Individual Spirit live in 
communion with the Universal Spirit (II. i. 15), and an experience 
of identity (tativabhava) follows (II. iii. 13). When a man is able 
to realise this identity he becomes Jlvanmukta. As to what kind 
of Jivanmukti it is which the author of the Kathopanishad advo- 
cates, there are no clear helps to ascertain. Only the general ten- 
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dency of the Upanishad may be noticed : it thus seems that any 
kind of Jlvanmukti which makes it impossible for a mystic to step 
down a little from the high pedestal of ecstatic communion, the 
Kathopanishad does not sanction; On the other hand, if we regard 
that Jivanmukti is not incompatible with the mystic’s occasional 
descent from state of ecstatic bliss, such a Jlvanmukti may, 
on the whole, be said to be countenanced by the general trend of 
argument in the Kathopanishad. 

■;■■■ „ xviii. — Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

27. The Pilgrim’s Progress. — The first chapter of the Kaushi- 
taki opens with a grand eschatological allegory of the Soul’s pro- 
gress to the world of Brahman, which irresistibly reminds one of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. King Chitra Gangyayani, we are told, once 
upon a time, appointed Aruni Uddalaka as his sacrificial priest who, 
in his turn, sent his son Svetaketu to perform the function. The 
king asked young Svetaketu whether, now that he was to officiate 
as the priest and win for his patron a world (md loke dhasyasiti), 
he knew if that world was closed up (samvritam asti ox dste) without 
any egress, or if, per chance, there was a path leading out of it 
( anyataro vet adhvd) to another region. Svetaketu answered he 
did not know, and went straight to his father and asked him if he 
knew how to reply to the king. Aruni, being ignorant likewise, 
repairs to the king as a disciple/along with his son. The king 
expounds the dogma to them. According to him the world of 
Brahman was the highest goal and a true place of safety. He then 
describes the Two Paths— the Path of the Gods and the Path of 
the Fathers — the paths running up together upto the world of the 
Moon, and then branching off in two directions, upward and down- 
ward, the former leading a man to the Brahma-loka, and the 
latter involving him in the cycle of birth and death. We are told 
that all creatures first go to the world of the Moon after their 
death, and that, in the bright half of the month, it is by their vital 
breaths that the Moon waxes, but that in the dark half they are sent 
back again to the earth in the form of rain : that is to say, such of 
them as are not able to make the proper reply (yo na pratydha). These 
become born over and over again in different places on this earth 
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according to their deeds and knowledge : as a worm or as an insect, as 
a fish or as a bird, as a lion or as a boar, as a serpent (p.araiva ) or a 
tiger or a man, or as something else. To the question that is invari- 
ably asked to all who come to the Moon-world, viz., "Who art 
thou? " those that thus return to the world make the following 
answer : " From the Illustrious one [the Moon], the fifteen-fold, 
the [new-]born Lord of the World of the Manes, O ye Seasons, 
the seed was gathered : Do ye, then, send me on into a male 
progenitor, and deposit me into the mother/' The proper reply 
on the other hand is — " [I am] he that is being bom and reborn as 
the twelfth (or the thirteenth) month through the twelve-fold (or 
thirteenth-fold) Father [i.e., the year]. This I know well (sam~\- 
vide) ; am assured against the contrary (prati~\-vide). Therefore, 
ye Seasons, lead me to deathlessness (amrityave).” And it should 
be added : " With that truth, with that fervour (tap as), I am myself 
the Season, the Child of the Seasons." In the further course of the 
journey he may also be asked, who he is. " Who am I ? I am Thou," 
should be his reply ; and at this reply the soul is set free to proceed 
onwards.* The mounting Soul, when thus let go, moves by the 
Path of the Gods and comes to the World of Agni, and thence 
goes successively to those of Vayu, [Adilya,] Vanina, Indra, and 
Prajapati, and lastly to the world of Brahman. In this world of 
Brahman, we are told, every moment pacifies one’s desires (ishtiha). 
There is also there the great lake Ara, the ageless river Vijara, the 
tree Iliya, the station called Sallaja,f and the unassailable palace 
called Aparajita, with Indra and Prajapati as its two Door-keepers, 
There is further the Audience-chamber of Brahman called Vibhu, 
with Reason as the throne and endless Splendour as the couch. 
Here the beloved Manasx (power of mind) with her counterpart 

* Tile whole story puts: us in mind of an analogical passage in the litera- 
ture of the Orphic Mysteries, where we are told that the aspiring Soul in its 
progress to the Seven Worlds comes to the holy Well-spring near the Lake 
of Memory'protected by the Guardians, and is allowed to drink water there- 
from, when the soul declares that it is a "Child of Earth and starry Heaven, 
but that its race is of Heaven only.” 

f Perhaps Sail aj a= sat -j~la -f~ ja, i the source of the existence, mer- 
gence, and emergence of everything. Compare "Tat Jal&n" in Chh, iii, 14. 1. 
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the Chakshushi (power of vision), surrounded by innumerable 
nymphs (Amba, Ambayavi, etc.) and other dancing attendants 
(natyah), are engaged in weaving together various flowers pro- 
duced by the Cosmic Spirit (Vairajagani). The aspiring soul, 
upon his reaching this world of Brahman, obtains a very pompons 
reception, Brahma himself being anxious that he should safely 
cross the river of agelessness. Five hundred nymphs approach 
him — one hundred with fruits, one hundred with ointments, 
one hundred with garlands, one hundred with gorgeous apparel, 
and the ’ last one hundred with perfumes — and beautify him 
with all sorts of ornaments worthy of Brahman. Thus adorned, 
the knower of Brahman moves onwards. He comes to the lake 
Ara, and crosses it by the mind only, all his accordant and discor- 
dant thoughts (sam- prati- vido) being drowned underneath. Then 
he conies across the desire-pacifying moments, which run away 
(with his desires). Then he passes on to the river Vi j ara, which 
also he crosses by the mind alone. Here he is freed from good and 
evil, as also from other duals. When he reaches successively the 
tree Iliya, the station Sallaja, and the palace Aparajita, the odour, 
flavour, and splendour of Brahman successively approach him.. 
When he comes to the palace, the Door-keepers, namely, Indra 
and Prajapati, run away from him, and he passes on to the Hall of 
Brahman, where the glory of Brahman enters into him, and he comes 
to think himself as Brahman. He approaches the Throne of Self- 
knowledge, the front and back pairs of legs of which as also the two 
cross-pieces joining them consist of specific hymns and chants, and 
mounts the Couch of endless Splendour, where Brahman is seated. 
Of this Couch which is Life, Time past and future, Sustenance, and 
Splendour form the four legs ; the cross-pieces, the warp and woof 
of the webbing, the carpet, the back-piece and the cushions being 
likewise identified with certain details of ritual and worship. The 
Soul as he approaches touches the Couch with Ills foot. Brahman 
asks him, “ Who art thou ?” and he should say, " I am the Season, 
the Child of the Seasons, sprung from the womb of Infinite Space, 
the seed in the mother, the quintessence of the year, and the Self 
in all things. Thou art all this, the Self in all things : What 

35 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol, a] 
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Thou art, that I am.” Brahman is then declared to be one with 
Truth, and all the cognitions of Brahman now pass on to the Soul, 
whom Brahman finally assures : “ All this world that is mine 
(read — tamaha yo for tamahafio) is now thy own.” 

28 . Certain Social Customs and Observances.-— The second 
chapter of the Kaushitaki introduces us to certain observances that 
were prevalent at the time of the Upanishad. (i) We are told (sect. 3) 
that if a person wishes to obtain the highest treasure, he should 
perform a sacrifice with ghee, and offer oblations to various 
deities such as Speech, Prana, Prajna, and having inhaled the 
smell of the smoke, and having applied the ghee to all his limbs, 
he should walk in silence and declare his wish, or he should send a 
messenger. This, we are assured, will surely secure him the highest 
treasure, (ii) Again (sect. 4), if a person intends to obtain the 
love of another, he should perform the sacrifice exactly in the 
manner described above, and offer oblations saying, " I offer thy 
Speech, Mind, and Prajna in myself, Svaha !” He should then 
walk in silence, or try to come into contact with the person whose 
love he intends to obtain, or stand speaking to the wind. He will 
thus surely secure the love of the person he desires, (iii) We next 
proceed to consider the Three Meditations of Kaushitaki (sect. 7ff.), 
The great sage tells us that if a person intends to be delivered from 
his sins, he should meditate on the Sun when rising, when at the 
zenith, and when setting. And again, if a man intends to avoid 
all misfortunes concerning his children, he should meditate on the 
New Moon. Finally Meditation on the Full Moon as the Lord of 
creatures brings one prosperity, and his children never die before 
him. (iv) Next, we have the description (sect. 11) of the manner 
in which a father should greet his son on his return home after a 
long absence. He should kiss his son's head and say : " Thou, 
springing from every limb, art bom from the heart. Thou, my 
son, art verily my own Self. ” He should then bless him with 
longevity, and wish him to be as strong as a stone, as shaip as an 
axe, and as brilliant as a piece of gold ; and finally he should wish 
him not to cut off the line of his race, (v) Then follows the Daiva 
Parimara or the dying around of the enemies as the result of the 
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meditation on Brahman as absorbing the two sets of gods or powers : 
viz. the cosmic powers such as fire, sun, moon, lightning and air, 
and the individual powers such as speech, eye, ear, mind and 
breath. Brahman is declared to shine so long as these gods shine 
and to die (!) when these do not shine — the cosmic powers being 
absorbed into air, and the individual powers into breath. But 
though thus absorbed they are not finally resolved, and out of 
the very air or breath they rise again. One who knows this does 
not die even if the mountains crush him ; but his enemies die 
round about him. (iv) Finally, we may mention the way in which 
a father transmits his tradition to the son (sec. 15 ). When on the 
point of death, the father should impart to his son, in the presence 
of the holy fire, all his sense-powers, speech and mind, happiness, 
joy, and off-spring, in addition to the knowledge of the scriptures 
and his Pranas. If the father survives he should live under the 
authority of the son, or else wander as an ascetic. 

29. Four Metaphysical Doctrines.— In the same chapter 
we are introduced to the metaphysical doctrines of the four great 
philosophers, viz. Kaushltaki, Paingya, Pratardana, and Sushka- 
bhrmgara. The sage Kaushltaki maintained that Prana was Brah- 
man, the mind being its messenger, speech the house-keeper, the 
eye the guard, and the ear the informant. All the sense-organs 
bring unasked offerings to the Prana which is Brahman ; thus may 
all creatures bring offerings unasked to the person who knows this. 
The only moral rule that such a person should observe is “ not 
to beg/' Paingya endorses the doctrine of Kaushltaki that Prana 
is Brahman and adds that the eye stands firm behind the speech^ 
the ear behind the eye, themindbehind the ear, and Prana behind 
the mind— Prana or the Spirit thus forming the substratum of the 
senses and the mind. Pratardana may be supposed to be one of 
those free-thinkers who disbelieved in external ritualism and its 
efficacy in fulfilling the desires of the people. He favours the con- 
ception of the inner Agnihotra, thus turning the attention of the 
people from ritualism to the inner psychical world. He maintained 
that man is ever offering the two oblations, namely speech and 
breath. So long as a man speaks he cannot breathe, for he is 
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offering all the while his Prana into his Speech ; on the other hand, 
when he breathes, he cannot speak ; for then he is offering his 
Speech into his Breath. Oblations such as those of milk have an 
end, like all other works ; but these two are endless and immortal. 
Finally, we may mention the doctrine of Sushkabhrifigara who 
regarded the . Uktha as Brahman. Those who meditate on it as 
Rik, Yajus, and Saman come to be regarded as the best among 
men, and are praised by all ; those again who meditate on it as 
might, glory, and splendour become themselves mighty, glorious, 
and lustrous. This is a very good illustration of the Upanishadic 
belief in the motive power of ideas. 

30, The Doctrine of Prajnatman.— The third chapter of the 
Kaushitaki contains the dialogue between Indra and Pratardana, in 
which is advanced the peculiar doctrine of Prajnatman, Prana being- 
first identified with Consciousness and then with the Conscious-Self 
(the Prajnatman). (i) Indra first identifies himself with Truth and 
tells Pratardana that knowledge of him is most beneficial to man. 
Here we find preached a kind of a-moralism with a vengeance. 
We are told that Indra, who is Truth, incurred no sin by slaying 
various persons and by breaking treaties ; and that likewise will 
it happen to a person who knows him. Such a man will not be 
harmed even if he murders his father, mother, or children, or com- 
mits any theft; on the contrary the bloom, the blue tinge, will never 
depart from his face, (ii) Indra then identifies himself with Plana, 
and asks Pratardana to meditate on him as Life and as Immorta- 
lity. Life is verily Prana, and Prana is life ; and it is by Prana 
that mam obtains immortality in the other world. Incidentally 
we are told that all Pranas are really one ; otherwise, neither , per- 
ception nor action.. would- be possible. Thus while speech speaks, 
all Pranas speak after it ; while the eye sees, all Pranas see after it ; 
and while the mind thinks, all Pranas think after it, and so on, 
(iii) Indra then tells Pratardana that Prana is Prajfia, and that 
they both live together in the body and depart together. The 
evidence adduced to prove this is that in deep sleep man becomes 
one with Prana. When he is thus absorbed in Prana, the speech 
with all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, 
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and the mind with all thoughts, are absorbed in him ; and when he 
awakes, all the Pranas proceed from the Self, as sparks from the 
burning fire, and it is from Pranas that the sense-powers pro- 
ceed and from the sense-powers the worlds. We are further told 
that at the time of swooning and also at the time of death all the 
senses, along with speech and mind, become absorbed in Prana, 
and when Prana finally departs from this body, it departs along 
with Prajiia or consciousness, (iv) India further emphasises the 
significance of consciousness and tells Pratardana. that without 
consciousness no thought occurs, and therefore no knowledge is 
possible. Unsupported by it, all the perceptive and active senses, 
along with speech and mind, are powerless and incapable of grasp- 
ing their objects. " My mind was absent,” says the man, " and 
therefore I did not perceive the objects.” Thus it is only when 
consciousness is present that man can know all names by speech, 
see all forms by the eye, hear all sounds by the ear, and think all 
thoughts by the mind, (v) Indra then asks Pratardana to try to find 
out not what speech is, but the speaker ; not what smell is, but the 
smeller ; not what sound is, but the hearer ; not what food is, but 
the food-eater ; not what actions are, but the actor. We are further 
told that the Elements of Being have reference to Elements of Know- 
ing and that both objects and subjects are correlated ; that if there 
are no objects, there would be no subjects, and if there are no sub- 
jects, there would be no objects, and thus on neither side singly 
could anything be achieved ; and finally that the Elements of 
Being are held by the Elements of Knowing, which in their turn 
are fixed in Prana, just as the felly of a wheel is held by the 
spokes which are themselves fixed in the nave. Here is a peculiar 
mixture of a realistic epistemological relativism and a spiritual 
monism in which the pluralistic aspect of psychology is not negat- 
ed but only subordinated, (vi) Finally, Indra goes on to identify 
this Prana with the Conscious Self or Prajnaiman. We are told 
that this Self is full of bliss and is imperishable and immortal. He . 
does not increase by good actions nor diminish by bad actions, 
for he it is who inspires man to do good or bad actions. What is 
preached Here is not the freedom of the will but the freedom of the 
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Atman. Our passage then preaches a sort of Occasionalism in 
which it is not man’s Will that is described as determining his 
actions, but his Atman alone. 

^cbc-^TEiE 

31. Diversified Contents of the Mundaka.— The Mundaka 
Upanishad, like its compeer the Katha Upanishad, is a very happy 
synthesis of poetry and philosophy, and it is even more remark- 
able than the latter as a, work of style, in which the art and 
freedom with which the metre has been handled is noticeable at 
every stage. It is true that the metre of the Mundaka, as a modem 
commentator expresses it, occasionally loses itself in a wild rhythm ; 
but the wildness itself is so pleasing that it only continually adds 
to the spiritual impression that is made upon the learner’s mind. 
The Upanishad is called Mundaka, possibly after the verse III. ii. 10, 
where the rite of carrying the sacrificial fire on the head is en- 
joined upon all the students of this Upanishad ; possibly also be- 
cause it is regarded as an Upanishad for ‘Shavelings,’* almost like 
a ' Samnyasa ’ Upanishad of later times. As to whether there is 
in this Upanishad an artistic design and a coherence in the deve- 
lopment of thought, or whether it is merely a congeries of dis- 
persed fragments and occasional meditations : opinions differ. The 
Upanishad seems to justify neither of these extreme views, though 
it is somewhat hard philosophically to reconcile the various state- 
ments scattered through the text, some favouring the monistic (III. 
ii. 8), others the qualified-monistic (III. i. 3), and yet others the 
dualistic ( III. i. 1 ) conception of metaphysics. Further, the spe- 
culations on immortality in the Mundaka (III. ii) are so variegated 
and diverse in their nature that it is almost impossible to deduce 
any consistent doctrine out of them, although it at the same 
time remains true that what it thus loses as a work of art it more 
than makes amends for by the spiritual value of its isolated teachings 
which are couched in words and phrases that had long become 
the current coin of Upanishadic thought. It is also from this 
very circumstance that, like Katha, the Mundaka has supplied 
many ideas and expressions to the Bhagavadglta. Thus, for in- 
* Not necessarily Buddhistic monks : the practice was common to all monks. 
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stance, the description of the Cosmic God in Mundaka (II. i. 4 ), 
where fire is described as his head, the sun and the moon as his 
eyes, the quarters as his ears, the Vedas as his speech, the wind as 
his breath, the universe as his heart, and the earth as having come 
from his feet, may be said verily to be the prototype of the descrip- 
tion of the Vigvarupa in the nth chapter of the Bhagavadglta, 
which seems merely to be a long-drawn-out commentary on the 
idea original to the Mundakopanishad, Then again, it seems 
from a consideration of the halting attitude of the philosopher of 
the Mundaka, while in one breath he extols ritualism ( I. ii. 1-6 ) 
and in another condemns it outright (I. ii. 7-12), that even in this 
respect as also in its final ethical teaching in III. i-ii the Mundaka 
has been the original of the Bhagavadglta. It is hence probable that 
both the Mundaka and the Bhagavadglta were composed at a time 
when the ghost of ritualism was not yet finally laid, when it did con- 
tinue occasionally to haunt the minds of philosophers, who had 
to find for it a place in their philosophical speculations. 

32 . The Peculiar Position of the Mundaka in regard to 
Ritualism.' — The second section of the first Mundaka is a very 
remarkable illustration of the way in which the claims of, and the 
attacks against, ritualism are set forth in that Upanishad in equal- 
ly vigorous language. We may say that the two parts of this 
section constitute the thesis and the antithesis of the philosophical 
argument of this Upanishad, although the synthesis of the two, if 
implied, is not as clearly indicated. In one breath, the author 
exhorts us to practise diligently all sacrificial rites so that they 
may lead us to the world of good. We are enjoined in faith to 
Offer oblations between every two portions of melted butter, after 
the fire has been lighted and the flame is flickering as if greedy to 
devour the oblations. We are also told that if a man's Agnihotra 
is not followed by the new-moon and the full-moon sacrifice, as well 
as the four-months' sacrifice and the harvest sacrifice, or if it is 
unattended by a guest, or not offered at all, or offered without 
Geremony to all the gods, or not according to rule,— then destroyed 
are all the seven worlds for him ! Then again, we are told 111 
feeling language that rewards come to the man who observes all 
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these ceremonial rites : his offerings, trail formed into the rays of 
the sun, lead such a sacrificer to the place where the one Lord of 
the gods dwells : saying to him “ come ” “ come ” and addressing 
sweet words, praising him, and saying, “ This is verily the meri- 
torious Brahmaloka which has been gained by thy good works ” 
(X, ii. 1-6). Contrast with this the sentiment expressed in the 
next six verses of this section, which is exactly the opposite of 
what has been described above. Unsafe boats, we are told, are 
these sacrifices which enjoin merely the lower kind of ceremony. 
Fools they, who call this the highest good : again and again do they 
go into the clutches of old-age and death. Fools, who live in 
ignorance and yet are wise in their own conceit, and who, being puffed 
up with knowledge, go round and round, staggering to and fro like 
blind men led by the blind ! Children they, who live in ignorance 
and yet consider themselves as having accomplished the goal of life, 
Filled with passion these sacrifices know no good, and fall down 
miserable as soon as their merit is exhausted. Considering sacri- 
fice and merit as the chiefest of things, these fools know- no higher 
good, and having enjoyed in the highest heaven the reward of their 
good works, they fall down into this world or even enter one yet 
lower. On the other hand, only those who lead a life of austerities 
and practise penance in the forest and live on alms — it is only 
they, who, when they rid themselves of all passions, go by the door- 
way of the Sun to where the immortal and imperishable Person 
dwells. It is thus that the life of religious austerities is enjoined in 
preference to the life of sacrifice, and we are advised to go, samidhs 
in hand, to acquire spiritual insight from a well- versed spiritual 
teacher (I. ii. 6-12). Both the * yea ’ and the ‘ nay ’ of ritualism 
have rarely been so splendidly exhibited in two such short sections 
like what we have in this Upanishad. 

33 . The Samkhya and VedantA Cosmologies in Mundaka.-— 
If we look at the philosophical contents of the Mundakopanishad, 
we come to find that it begins with a cosmological query and ends 
with the problem of immortality, while many mystical and meta- 
physical arguments are interspersed in between the extremes, 
Mundaka L i. 3 begins with the cosmological question of Saunaka : 
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What is that which being known, everything else is “known ?— and 
the reply given points to the All-cause, as the goal of knowledge. 
We may say that there are, on the whole, two different theories of 
cosmogony advanced in the Mundakopanishad. In the first place, 
in I. i. 8-9, we find that the primeval Brahman is described as being 
the cause of the Manifold through penance, the first thing produced 
from it being Anna or Food. The introduction of " Anna * ■ in the 
cosmological context is likely to be misunderstood, and pronounced 
as almost childish ; but by this term the author does not probably 
mean “food” but rather the "material constituent” of the universe, 
almost equivalent to the Praclhana of the Samkhyas. From 
Anna is produced Prana or energy, and from Prana Manas or the 
psychical world, while from the Manas is produced the Satya, that is 
to say, the concrete, tangible, physical world. The outcome of 
this cosmological description is that from the Primeval Being was 
first created the material constituent of the world, from the material 
constituent the principle of movement, from the principle of move- 
ment the psychical world, and from the psychical world the physical 
world — a description which takes us quite near to the Samkhya cos- 
mogony as later formulated. It is also noteworthy that this con- 
ception of cosmogony in the Mundakopanishad is a definitely 
realistic one, inasmuch as it calls the physical world the real world, 
designating it as " Satyam.” Then again we have, in the whole 
of the Mundaka II. i, a very good description of another kind of 
cosmogony. There we are told that from the primeval heavenly 
Person-— without body, without Prana, and without mind— were 
born in order Prana, mind, the senses, ether, air, light, water, and 
earth (II. i 3). It was from this primeval Being likewise that the 
Rigveda was bora, and the Samaveda, as well as the Yajurveda. 
It was from him that all rites of initiation were created : all sacrifices; 
the year, 'the sacrificer, and the worlds in which the moon shines 
brightly as well as the sun. It was from him also that the gods 
were bom : genii, men, cattle, birds, the upmoving and the down- 
moving winds, rice and corn, penance, faith, truth, abstinence, 
and law. From him also were born the oceans, mountains, rivers 
of every kind. From him came all herbs, as well as the essence 
36 [ History of Indian Philosophy ; Voi. 2 ] 
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by means of which the inner Soul dwells in all beings (II. i. 9 ). It is 
in this way that all earthly and celestial existences, along with all 
moral, physical and psychical qualities, are described as having 
proceeded from the primeval bodiless Person ; and it is evident 
that the conception has inspired the later Vedantic cosmogonies. 
It thus comes to pass that both the Samkhya and the Vedantic 
conceptions of cosmogony are embedded in the thoughts of the 
Mundakopanishad. 

34. The Metaphysics of the Mundaka.-— It is noteworthy 
that the Mundaka stands in a sense apart from the other Upani- 
shads inasmuch as it asserts rather too prominently a metaphysi- 
cal realism. We have seen above that the cosmic conception 
which emerges from a consideration of the Mundaka cosmogony 
is a realistic one. Similarly, does the text of the Mundaka (II. i» 
1 ) clearly announce, in a realistic spirit, a plurality of souls who 
emerge from, and are ultimately merged back into, God-— a text 
which has been found serviceable by all pluralistic and semi- 
pluralistic theories of Upanishadic interpretation : u As verily the 
well-lit fire throws out innumerable sparks of like nature, similarly 
does the primeval and imperishable Being throw out mnumerable 
existences of like nature, which are ultimately resolved into it. 1 ' 
We find from a consideration of this passage that the existence of 
souls, so long as they continue in the world, must be taken as real, 
even though there is a sort of a postulation of their creation from, 
and re-absorption into, Ultimate Existence— a fact which is not much 
to the fore in Indian thought. Can we at all speak of the creation 
of the souls from the Indian point of view ? And can we ever say 
that the souls ultimately perish ? We shall not discuss the philoso- 
phical significance of these conceptions, but we mention them here 
as coming out of the passage under consideration. The Mundako- 
panishad is not content with the assertion of a metaphysical realism 
in the case of the psychical world : it must also postulate a meta- 
physical realism in the case of the physical world. Just as the 
Souls have been created from God, so also is Nature created from 
Him ; “ As a great spider sends out and re-absorbs its thread, as 
the earth sends forth the herbs, as the hair of the head and the 
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body spring from the living man, similarly does the whole of the 
universe proceed from the Imperishable ” — ( I. i. 7 ). In these 
images we are told how the physical world must itself be regarded 
as coming out of Ultimate Existence as well as ultimately vanish- 
ing into it. But just as the thread of the spider is real so long as 
it exists, and the herbs on the earth or the hair on the body of man 
are real so long as they exist, similarly must we regard the universe 
as absolutely real so long as it is not resolved into the Absolute. 
It is to be remembered also, that the ultimate imperishable Exis- 
tence is regarded in the Mundaka as personal more than as im- 
personal. It does not seem that the impersonal aspect is very 
prominent in the Mundaka except as in (I. i. 6), where we have a 
description of the Absolute as the invisible, the inapprehensible, 
the colourless, the eyeless, the earless and so on. We have rather 
the Ultimate Existence conceived as personal, as for example, in the 
whole cosmogonical account given in II. i, the macrocosmic Person, 
who is described as beirig even beyond the Imperishable (II. i. 2), 
being postulated as the primary existence from which the whole 
creation proceeds. Not less evident is the personal aspect of the 
Universal Soul as we find it in Mundaka III. i. 1-2. We have 
already discussed the significance of the ideological advance which 
the Mundakopanishad makes upon the Katha in its attribution, 
in almost a deistic fashion, of a divine “theorising” activity to the 
Universal Soul, while it places the responsibility of actions and 
enjoyment upon the Individual Soul, who is described as being 
immersed in misery so long as he remains away from the Supreme 
Soul, but who loses all his grief and becomes powerful as soon as 
he is conjoined with his mate. The dualistic school of Upanishadic 
interpretation has tried to make much capital out of this passage, 
and it does seem as if the passage favours a dualistic view. It may 
also be noticed how monistic interpreters have fared in the inter- 
pretation of this passage, §amkaracharya, among them, having 
given inconsistent explanations of it in his Upanishad-Bhashya 
and his Commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (I. ii. 12 and I.iii. 7), 
the inconsistency having been flung in his face by Virishtadvaita 
commentators like Ranga-Ramanuj a, But it is evident from the 
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point of view of Samkarachary a that he does not negate the sepa- 
rate existence of the Individual Souls, so long as they phenomen- 
ally exist, It is only from the noumenal point of view that they 
may be regarded as not different from, and therefore as indentified 
with, the Universal Soul. We need not dwell here at any length upon 
the distinction that SainkarScharya makes between the two different 
kinds of states, the state of the phenomenal, and the state of the 
noumenal world ; but it cannot be gainsaid that the Mundaka also 
exhibits certain purely monistic leanings. Thus Mundaka II. i. 10, 
asserting as it does the identity of the Person within and the Person 
without, the Individual Soul and the Universal Soul, goes against 
any merely pluralistic or qualifiedly pluralistic interpretation of 
Reality in the Mundaka. It seems somehow that the author of the 
Mundakopanishad has the reconciling interest in his heart, and 
tries to harmonise the different claims of pluralism, qualified 
monism, and monism in a way which could only be described as 
the way of an eclectic mystical compromise. 

35. The Mundakopanishad, a Mystic Epitome.— One of the 
chief functions of mysticism is to annihilate the merely intellectual 
conceptions of Reality ; and thus all mystical theories try to lay the 
axe at the roots of the merely intellectual disputes between monism 
and pluralism. The mystical attitude is the insistently practical 
attitude, and as we have said; there is the same gulf between 
metaphysics and mysticism as there is between theory and prac- 
tice. The fundamental problem of mysticism is, How can Reality 
be actually reached? It is from this point of view that we may 
say that the Mundaka, like the Ratha, is an epitome of the entire 
mystical teaching presented by the Upanishads. It starts with the 
distinction between the two different kinds of knowledge : one the 
knowledge of the world, and the other the knowledge of the spirit ; 
one which concerns itself with the Veda, the &ksha, the Kalpa, 
the Vyakarana, the Nirukta, the Chhandas, and the Jyotisha; the 
other which concerns itself with the practical attainment of the 
Absolute : one the Apara Vidya or lower knowledge, the other 
the Para Vidya or higher knowledge. We need not enter 
here into an exhaustive consideration of the way in which the 
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monistic and the qualified-monistic interpreters of the Upanishads 
understand the exact nature of this Para Vidya, A full descrip- 
tion of this will have to be given in another volume of this History, 
where we shall investigate the real significance of Upasana and 
Juana, faith and knowledge, as the ways to reaching God. But 
we cannot forbear remarking in this place that the Advaita and 
the ViSishtadvaita candidates for God-realisation must be regarded 
as possessing two different psychological attitudes, the one going 
by the way of reason and the other by the way of faith, though the 
goal they ’have to reach is, in the final result, of the same kind. 
There exists a difference between these two attitudes not so 
much from the point of view of the goal that is to be reached, 
as from the point of view of the preliminary process of reaching 
it. In any case, it stands to reason that Upanishads like the 
Mundaka should have thus exalted the supreme science of spiri- 
tuality above the ordinary sciences of learning. " Who shall 
not be thrown into an attitude of disgust and dismay,” asks the 
Mundaka Upanishad, " when he considers how the worlds to which 
the works of a man carry him are fraught with evil? Who 
shall not thus go to seek spiritual wisdom, samidhs in hand, to 
a Guru who has been well-known as a great spiritual teacher, 
and who has been conversant in all the learning with which 
he might fence round his mystical experience (I. ii. 12) ?” But 
the Mundakopanishad tells us further that such a spiritual teacher 
would impart spiritual wisdom to a disciple only when he finds 
that the mind of the disciple is calm and composed (I. ii. 13), and 
when he is likely to make conquest of the spiritual world by great 
mental strength, by an undeviating pursuit of the spiritual path, 
and by a severe life of penance (III. ii. 4). Efficacy of the contem- 
plation on the "Om” is advocated at this stage, and the spiritual 
disciple is directed to move onward to Reality by the help of 
the Om. " Verily is the Pranava or the Om like the bow, and the 
Soul like an arrow, which is discharged at the target of Brahman, 
by the undistracted efforts of the disciple, so that the arrow 
finally becomes one with the target ( II. ii. 4).” One of the 
important contributions of the Mundaka to the philosophy of Yoga 
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consists in the fact that it tells us that this arrow must be whetted 
by devotion (II. ii. 3); it is only then that it becomes sharp- 
pointed and is able to pierce the target so as to become one with 
it. But the identification of subject and object in a mystical ex- 
perience cannot take place without the attainment of a moral 
status. God is to be reached, says the Mundaka (III. i. 5), only 
by truth and by hard austerity, by right knowledge and a life of 
celibacy. It is to be noticed with what insistence the Mundaka 
enlarges upon the efficacy of Truth in the spiritual life. " Truth 
alone succeeds not false-hood ;* for by truth is paved trie path of 
the gods, following which the sages have had all their desires fulfilled, 
and have been able to reach where exists the highest Treasure of 
Truth (III. i. 6).” We are also told that nobody would be able to 
enjoy the “unitive life” unless the mind is first purged of its impuri- 
ties by the control of Prana or breath, and it is only when it is 
so purged that the Soul shines forth in his native lustre (III. i. 9). 
Nor can the aspiring devotee ever hope to reach God unless God 
chooses to reveal himself to him (III. ii. 3). The faculty by which 
one is able to reach God is, however, described in the Mundaka 
(III. i. 8) as being not sense-vision but Vijnana, a higher faculty of 
intuition (II, ii. 7) , which is brought into being when the whole 
inner man is purified by the light of knowledge (III. i. 8). Then 
the mystic sees God as a white lustrous light within his body 
(III. i. 5 and II. ii. 9), a light which far transcends in power the 
so-called luminous bodies, being their fount and source (II. ii. 10). 
The Mundaka also otherwise describes the God whom the mystic 
sees as the- golden-coloured God (III. i. 3), or even as the spotless 
Light of lights set in a disk of gold (II. ii. 9). The mystic who has 
thus realised God finds Him everywhere — before and behind, to 
the right and to the left, above and below— and in such full pos- 
session of God he looks; upon the world, in the Leibnitzian spirit, 
as the best of all possible worlds (II. ii. 11). In other words, he 
finds a mystical justification for the philosophical principle of 
sufficient reason. He who had so long grieved at his impotence 
which was due to his separation from the Universal Spirit,— when he 
* Another translation would be : He acquires truth and not untruth, etc, 
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has entered into communion with God, becomes now full of power. 
All his desires are fulfilled, possibly because he has left in himself 
no desires to fulfil when he has once obtained the Self (III. ii. 2). 
Not for any smaller reason is it, says the author of the Mundaka, 
that people resort to a man who has entered God-communion ; 
for, is it not in the hands of such a mystic who has communed with 
God to bestow upon anybody the fulfilment of any of his desires 
(III. i. 10) ? The knots of the heart of the mystic are now broken 
and his doubts finally resolved (II. ii. 8). He has an actual expe- 
rience of the reconciliation of apparent contradictions. God is to 
him both great and small, distant and near : and is it not most 
wonderful that He whom he had been so long seeking outside 
he ultimately finds within himself (III. i. 7) ? There is no reason 
why he should any longer waste his words ; like the truly 
“magnanimous” man he plays with God, enjoys God, and reaches 
the highest place in the galaxy of those who have realised the 
Godhead (III. i. 4). ■ 

36 . Doctrine of Liberation. — We have pointed out in our 
discussion of the Kathopanishad that the question of liberation is 
not far removed from the question of God-vision to the Upanishadic 
seers. Granted that the mystic, by a severe one-pointed contempla- 
tive life, is able to reach divinity even while he lives, the question 
arises what happens to the soul of the mystic when it has once 
departed this life, as well as to the soul of a man who has not 
led the life of a mystic but only a life of good works. The answers 
which the Mundaka gives to the question are, as we have pointed 
out, so variegated and diverse that it seems almost impossible to 
educe any constructive doctrine out of them. It is at least impor- 
tant to remember that the Mundaka exhausts almost all the opi- 
nions that could be logically advanced on this head. In the first 
place, a passage like Mundaka III. ii. 6 teaches the doctrine of 
Kramamukti, inasmuch as it tells us that the good souls are finally 
liberated in the Brahmaloka, to which they have attained by a 
life of steady philosophical learning and a practical life of renun- 
ciation. Then again, we have in Mundaka I. ii, 5 , 11 a suggestion 
of the approach to God through the door-way of the Sun. Differ- 
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ent again from either of these conceptions is the conception of the 
“ assimilation ” (paramecin samyam ) of the mystic’s Soul with God, 
after the death of the human body as even during life (III. i. 3). 
It is this description of the state of God-assimilation which has 
been mainly relied upon by the philosophers of the qualified-monistic 
school. Yet a fourth conception of immortality occurs in Mundaka 
III. ii. 8, where we are told that just as the rivers flowing to the 
ocean are finally merged in it and lose their name and form, similarly 
does the Soul which has realised God lose all name and form and 
become* merged in the Highest Person. This is a sort of personal- 
impersonal immortality, inasmuch as we are told that the souls 
that are merged in the final Being enjoy a kind of formless immorta- 
lity, while yet the Being in which they are merged is described as 
the Person who receives into himself all the Souls that come unto 
Him. Finally, we have in the Mundaka the conception of a right 
impersonal immortality almost in the spirit of the poet who tells 
us that the liberated souls enter the All which is present everywhere 
(III. ii. 5 )> an< i become unified, along with their works, in the 
imperishable mass of the Absolute (III. ii. 7). 


CHAPTER EIGHTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
% 

xx— T he Pra§na Upanishad. 

1, The Philosophy of Pippalada. — The Prasna Upanishad 
contains the essence of the philosophical doctrines of sage Pippa- 
lada. The questions that are asked of the sage vary from the mere 
cosmological question of creation and the physio-psychological ques- 
tions about the vital principle and its essential nature, to a psycho- 
logical discussion of the conditions of sleep, wakefulness and dream ; 
then through the question of the ritualistico-eschatological signi- 
ficance of the meditation on 'Om/ to, finally, a metaphysical deter- 
mination of the nature of the supreme immortal Person. We thus 
see that the questions vary from topic to topic, and the range 
covered by them may be said to constitute the very essence of the 
philosophical teachings of Pippalada. The PraSnopanishad is one 
of the few Upanishads which in their present shape form a complete 
philosophical unity in themselves ; and as the sage Yajnavalkya is 
the outstanding philosopher of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, so 
in this case, we can very well assert that the sage Pippalada is 
the prominent philosopher of the Pra&ia Upanishad. 

2. Ti-ie Material and the In-forming Principles. — The first 
interlocutor of sage Pippalada is named Kabandhi Katyayana. 
Kabandhi Katyayana seems to. be interested in the cosmological 
question of creation, and he accordingy asks the sage Pippa- 
lada his opinion as to the manner in which he thought all the 
creatures in this world were born. Pippalada answers these 
questions by saying that the Lord of Creation existed presumably 
from eternity prior to the cosmogonical act ; became desirous of 
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creation and, therefore, produced a pair termed Rayi and Prana. 
Now the primary meaning of the word Rayi is wealth, and the 
term may, therefore, be taken to signify all that contains in itself 
the promise and the potency of Being, and therefore to signify the 
material principle. The word Prana, as its name signifies, means 
the breathing principle, which may otherwise be also termed the 
in-forming or invigorating principle. Now what Pippalada probably 
means by saying that the Lord of Creation first created a pair, 
namely Rayi and Prana, is that in the beginning He created two 
principles, the material principle and the in-forming principle, 
which in their combination were capable of generating every kind 
of existence. It is significant that Pippalada holds that no crea- 
tion is possible unless there is a pair of primordial principles, in 
fact, unless there is a duality. Readers of Aristotle's Metaphysics 
may note the exceedingly close parallel that exists between this 
conception of Pippalada, and the Aristotelian doctrine of form 
and matter. The matter of Aristotle was the vXrj which signifies 
timber, and which was therefore taken to be the material of all 
creation whatsoever. We may see how close the conception of the 
vkq in Aristotle stands to the conception of the Rayi in Pippalada. 
There is, however, a difference in the conceptions of form and Prana 
respectively. By form Aristotle understands the shape or figure, 
which is the meaning of the original word el 80 s for which it stands. 
The word Prana signifies on the other hand the breathing, invigo- 
rating, vital principle, and corresponds rather to the of 

Aristotle than to his elSog, In any case, it is interesting to note in 
the two cases how no generation or creation was believed to be possi- 
ble in the absence of a duality of primordial principles. Then again, 
the sage Pippalada tries to make a detailed application of his doctrine 
to various cases, even like Aristotle who uses his conception of form 
and matter to explain all change, growth, or development whatso- 
ever, Pippalada tells us that the moon constitutes the material prin- 
ciple, while the sun constitutes the in-forming principle. Then again, 
the Pitriyana, the Path of the Fathers or the Southern path, con- 
stitutes the material principle, while the DevaySna, the Path of 
the Gods or the Northern path, constitutes the in-forming principle. 
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The dark half of the month constitutes the material principle,* 
the bright half of the month the in-forming one. The night consti- 
tutes the material principle, while the day constitutes the in-form- 
ing principle. The last illustration of Pippalada is Retas, which 
may be taken to signify both the menstrual blood of the mother as 
well as the semen of the father, which between them are the causes 
of all organic creation. It is interesting to note here how physio- 
logical considerations jostle with mere mythological conceptions for 

the purpose of affording an explanation of the diversified creation 

•* 

in the universe. But we cannot forbear saying that the naivete 
with which Pippalada states them is very remarkable. 

3. The Supremacy of Prana. — The second interlocutor of the 
sage Pippalada was Bhargava Vaidarbhi. He merely continues the 
thread of argument suggested to him by the question of his prede- 
cessor, and he, therefore, asks Pippalada the following question : 
When all the beings in the world have been created, what elements 
hold them full and which was the highest of them all ? Pippalada 
answers that the beings, after having been created, are upheld 
by the five physical elements : ether, wind, fire, water, and earth ; 
and that they are in-formed by the five physio-psychological 
entities: namely, speech, mind, eye, ear, and breath. To the ques- 
tion, which of these was the most supreme, Pippalada gives answer 
that the vital breath (Prana) is the most supreme of them all. 
When the vital breath departs, the other entities depart likewise, 
and when the vital breath enters, the entities enter also ; just 
as when the queen-bee goes out of the hive, all the remaining 
bees follow suit, and when she enters, the other bees enter also. 
This is as much as to establish the supremacy of the vital breath 
in all the organic beings. Then follows a henotheistic praise of 
Prana by the other physio-psychical existences, which suffer com- 
parative discomfiture at the establishment of the supremacy of 
Prana. The vital breath is praised in Vedic fashion as being 
identical with the God of Fire and the God of Light, the God of 
Rain and the God of Wind, as well as with the Gods Indra and 
Rudra. The Prana is likewise praised as having been the centre 
of all existence. As spokes are fixed in the nave of a wheel, so 
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are all beings fixed in Prana. The Prana is again praised as being 
the Prometheus amongst Indian Gods and as the best carrier of obla- 
tions to the Gods, and offerings to the Fathers. Finally, the Prana 
is praised as in-dwelling in speech and ear and eye and mind, and 
is called upon in a supplicating tone not to leave the organic body : 
“ Everything that exists in the three heavens is controlled by the 
Prana ; protect us as a mother protects her sons, and give us wealth 
and intellect.” This part of his philosophy does not seem to be 
original in Pippalada. It is the current coin of all Vedic. and 
Upanishadic literature. It was not so, however, with tile previous 
discussion about the material and the in-forming principles, which 
seems to be an important contribution of Pippalada to the history 
of thought, the interrelation between the two Prasnas treating 
of this doctrine being furnished by the circumstance that Prana is 
alike the in-forming principle of the outer world and the regulating 
principle of the inner or psychic world. 

4. The Origin, Entry, and Distribution of the Prana. — 
Kausalya ASvalayana carries on the question which his prede- 
cessor Bhargava Vaidarbhi had asked before him, and the answers 
which the sage Pippalada gives to his queries are very interesting 
to note, inasmuch as they give us an amount of information about 
the Prana. In the first place, Pippalada tells us that Prana is born 
from the Self, and is spread out over the Self like a shadow. This 
is possibly what the modern occult terminology calles the “ etheric 
double." Secondly, that the Prana enters the body at all, says 
Pippalada, is the work of the mind* which so compels the PrSna 
to enter the body. In fact, were it not for the mind, the Prana 
would never have entered the body. The meaning of this assertion 
is that it is the mental vehicle which causes the phenomenon of phy- 
sical birth. The most important part of Pippalada’s teaching con- 
cerning Prana, however, discusses the way in which the Prana 
allocates, in the manner of a Sovereign King, functions to the 
other entities within and without, thus bringing to our notice 
once more the analogy of the microcosm with the macrocosm. 

* Reading mano' dhihrittna ; with the reading mano’kfitena the sense would 
be that breathing is an involuntary function, 
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There is a five-fold distribution of the vital breath in the human 
body, as well as in the cosmic body. In the human body, the vital 
breath as Prana is situated in the mouth and the nose, in the eye 
and the ear ; as Apana, it governs the processes of excretion and 
generation ; as Samana, it is situated in the middle of the body, 
as Vyana it moves in the innumerable arteries of the body issuing 
out from the heart, the seat of the Atman ; as Udana it moves 
upward carrying the doer of good actions to a good world, and 
the doer of bad actions to a bad world, and the doer of good as well 
as bad actions to the world of men. In the cosmic body, the vital 
breath as Prana rises as the celestial sun ; as Apana, it abides like 
the earth ; as Samana, it is the ether dwelling in the mid-region 
between the heaven and the earth ; as Vyana, it appears as the 
air in the sky ; and as Udana, it presents itself in the form of light. 
It is in this way that the five-fold distribution of the vital breath 
in the human body enables the sage Pippalada to portray for us 
an interesting description of the analogy of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, the point of special importance being the fact that 
while Prajapati, the source of the cosmic Prana, pervades the outer 
world, it is Atman, the source of the Psychic Prana (iii. 3), that 
dwells within the heart (iii. 6). 

5. An Analysis of Sleep and Dream GoNsciousNESS.—The 
question of SauryayanI Gargya takes us to another province not 
entirely unconnected with the preceding in that it leads to an 
eventual identification between the Atman within and the Atman 
without. SauryayanI Gargya asks Pippalada to instruct him as to 
what happens in the conditions of sleep and dream, as contrasted 
with that of wakefulness. The analysis which the sage makes of 
the states of sleep and dream is as follows : In the condition of 
sleep all the senses are gathered up in the mind, just as the rays 
of the setting sun are gathered up in the descending disk of light. 
This is as much as to say that the senses become entirely inactive 
but consciousness as consciousness alone remains. " Therefore, at 
that time,” says Pippalada, f ' man does not hear, nor see, nor smell, 
nor taste, nor touch, nor speak ; he neither apprehends anything, 
nor seeks enjoyment. He does not excrete, nor does he move about. 
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They say of him that he is fast asleep. " But when the senses 
have been gathered up in the mind, and the mind alone seems to 
be present, though neither conscious of objects nor even conscious 
of its own self, then "the fires of the Pranas alone are awake in that 
citadel of the human body, carrying the sacrificer, viz. the mind, 
every day to Brahman." It is in such a condition of deep-sleep, 
says Pippalada, that the mind enjoys great happiness. When, 
in the condition of deep-sleep, the " light of the mind is overpower- 
ed by the light of the Self, there arc no dreams, and a great bliss 
arises in the body." " As birds go to a tree to roost, similarly do 
all these things rest in the Highest Atman. The earth and its 
subtle portions, the water and its subtle portions, the light and its 
subtle portions, the air and its subtle portions, the ether and its 
subtle portions — together with the sense and the objects of vision, 
the sense and the objects of audition, the sense and the objects of 
smell, the sense and the objects of taste, and the sense and the 
objects of touch — together also with all the senses and objects of mo- 
tion, as well as thought and intellect : all these seek rest in the Highest 
Brahman.” And as we have seen elsewhere in Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, Pippalada also teaches that the mind in the condition of 
deep-sleep is merged in the Supreme Person whose essence is know- 
ledge, and therefore it enjoys the life unitive. It is to be greatly 
doubted, as we have pointed out elsewhere (p.236), whether it is possi- 
ble for the mind to become united with the Self in the condition of 
deep-sleep, as the sage Pippalada puts it. There is a great difference 
between an unconscious mergence, if mergence it could be called 
at all, and a conscious unification. The condition of deep-sleep 
and the happiness that arises in that state are merely " analogous " 
to the condition, of ecstacy and the great happiness that arises 
therein, and must in no case be taken as identifiable with them. 
But Pippalada is merely echoing the traditions of Upanishadic 
thought when he says that the mind in deep-sleep is united with 
the Highest Self, If it were so, there would be no necessity for all 
those processes of meditation and contemplation to seek “sabbath" 
in Brahman, — Pippalada, in the next place, proceeds to offer an 
analysis of the state of dream. " In this state,” says Pippalada, 
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“ what man has seen, he sees again ; what he has heard, he hears 
again ; what he has enjoyed in different countries and quarters he 
enjoys again. Nay, he also experiences what he has seen-and- 
not-seen ; what he has heard-and-not-heard ; and what he has 
enj oy ed-and-not-enj oy ed. ” The reason why he is able to experi- 
ence all these things, is because " he becomes the All.” There are 
three points to be noticed in this analysis of dream-conciousness. 
Man experiences in dreams not merely what has already come, 
while in a wakeful state, within the ken of his experience by the 
door-way of sense, but he also experiences wliat he may not have 
experienced, the reason being that the faculty of imagination is 
fully awake in the condition of dream, and it calls forth, as out 
of the grave, not merely things which have been experienced, 
but things which may not have been experienced at all. As has 
been elsewhere put by another Upanishadic philosopher (page 205, 
above), man sees chariots and horses and roads and lakes and pools 
of water and all the other objects of experience in the state 
of dream, just because there is an infinite capacity within 
the Self to Spin everything out of its bare existence that 
might possibly become an object of experience in the condition of 
dream. The mind of man in that dreaming state has a free play, 
and his imagination "bodies forth the forms of things unknown, 
and gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

6. The Efficacy of Meditation on " Om.” — The unification 
of the Individual and the Supreme Soul presupposes a period of 
intervening penance and meditation ; and accordingly, the question 
of Saibya Satyakama discusses the efficacy of the meditation on 
“Om” as the symbol of the Godhead. What happens, asks Saibya 
Satyakama, if a man meditates on the symbol " Om ■” till the time 
of his death ? What world is he able to gain thereby ? Pippala- 
daV answer is that if a man meditates on the first maim of the 
symbol “ Om ” he is taken over by the Hik verses to the world of 
men; and being endowed there with the capacity of performing 
acts of penance, abstinence, and faith, he enjoys greatness on earth. 
If, again, a man meditates on two mairas, he is taken over by the 
Yajus verses to the world of the moon ; and having enjoyed great- 
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ness in the world of the moon, he returns again to the earth. Final- 
ly, if a man meditates on all the three maty as of the symbol “ Om,” 
he is taken over by the Saman verses to the world of the sun ; and 
as a snake may be freed from its slough, so he is freed from all evil. 
There he learns from Hiranyagarbha — “ the central repose of all 
Individual Souls”— how to perceive the highest, all-pervading Per- 
son who enjoys eternal peace, who is free from decay and death, 
and residence in whom carries one entirely beyond the reach of fear. 
It follows that man ought to meditate on this syllable “Qm” till the 
time of his death in the hope that by meditation on a single maim 
he might return to the earth and enjoy greatness ; by medita- 
tion on two matras he might repair to the world of the moon, and 
then come back in greatness and glory to the earth ; and again 
by meditation on all the three matras he might go to the world 
of the sun, from whence there is no return. Such is the teaching 
of Pippalada on the subject of the efficacy of the meditation on the 
symbol '' Om.” 

7. The Person with the Sixteen Parts. — The culminating 
point of the discourse is attained in the question which Suke&in 
Bharadvaja proceeds to ask. It concerns itself with the deter- 
mination of the nature of the “ Person with the sixteen parts ” — a 
question mooted often enough and differently answered in the 
several texts. But Pippalada’s analysis of the conception of the 
Person with the sixteen parts is a very curious combination of all 
manner of physical, psychological, moral, ritualistic, and cosmolo- 
gical categories. The Person with sixteen parts, according to the 
sage Pippalada, is compounded out of the physical categories such 
as those of ether, air, water, light, and earth ; of psychological 
categories such as senses, mind. Prana, and vigour ; of moral 
categories such as faith, and penance ; of the cosmological cate- 
gory of the worlds ; and of ritualistic categories such as hymns, 
sacrifice, and’ the name. It is out of such a strange blend of all these 
disparate and firima facie incompatible categories that the concep- 
tion of the " Person with the sixteen parts ” comes to be formed. 
And the psychological value of this conception lies not in the actual 
analysis which Pippalada gives,butin the suggestion which he 
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offers for the construction of the personality of man out of a fusion 
of various cosmo-psycho-physiological elements, to be later seen in 
the full-fledged Sariikhya philosophy. The metaphysical importance 
of Pippalada’s conception of the “ Person with the sixteen parts ” 
lies in the fact that he regards this Person as reaching the ocean of 
the infinite light of the Godhead and losing himself in Him like a 
river into the waters of the ocean. When a river thus merges 
itself into the Lord of the waters, its very form and name suffer 
annihilation ; so is it likewise with the Individual Spirit, whose 
very name and form are annihilated, shattered like a reed, lost like 
a river into the infinite, yawning ocean of Universal Spirit, and 
who verily becomes immortal. This seems to be the inner meaning of 
the teaching of Pippalada on the subject of the absorption and 
the annihilation of the Individual Spirit in the Life Eternal, 
xxi — Arsheya Upanishad. 

8. ViSvamitra’s Definition of Brahman. — Once upon a time 
the sages maintained a discourse amongst themselves setting each 
other riddles. Amongst them ViSvamitra, deeming himself pre- 
eminent, said : “ That which is between the Earth and Heaven, and 
pervades everything and passes the ken of our vision, that which 
—like the Akasa — is this way and that, and also where it thun- 
ders and glitters and throbs,— that is Brahman, This is its fur- 
ther description: Were they to burn it with the fires, drown it into 
the waters, tie it up with fetters, secure it with leather straps, 
strike it with iron hammers, pierce it with needles, infix it with 
pegs, torment it with leg-fasteners, plaster it up with clay, chisel 
it with axes, or plough it with plough-shares : they would not be 
able to do so. We have no power over it, we cannot transcend 
it.” — To that would Jamadagni not assent. He considered it as 
deficient in that it was possible to flit through such a Brahman, it 
being just the horizon or the circum-edge of the Earth and Heaven. 
Said he : " It is merely the mid-region that thou hast ascertained 
as being thus and thus ; but in it I see only the power of That 
Other which interpenetrates it. He then who knows this as being 
interpenetrated by That, and accordingly worships it, he comes 
in-close-bonds with this [world] ; but he who worships it not know- 
38 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2 ] 
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ing that it is interpenetrated by That, he comes by grief and suffers 
calamity.” 

9. Jamadagni’s Definition of Brahman.— -And to him ViSva- 
mitra asked: What then in your view is non-deficient? To him 
Jamadagni replied : ” That which remains independent, so to say, of 
the Earth and the Heaven, which one can neither approach nor see 
nor pervade— that is Brahman. This is its further description : That 
Egg-shell wherein from one side to the other the luminaries rise up 
and fall not and do not drop down or falter or turn round : that 
which in no wise can beings see or attain by running up: that is 
Brahman. Some designate it as Water, others as Darkness, others as 
Light, others as Vacuum, others as the Highest Heaven, and others 
as Atman.” — To that would Bharadvaja not assent, thinking that 
what can at all be described as thus or thus by everybody, that can 
never be an adequate definition of Brahman. Said he : ” Deficient 
is this your view ; what we can describe in this and that manner 
we can attain. Thou art thus worshipping what is merely the power 
of that other Brahman which interpenetrates this. He therefore 
who knows this as being interpenetrated by That and so wor- 
ships it, he becomes in-close-bonds with this, lives a full length of 
life and becomes more prosperous. But he who worships this 
not knowing that it is interpenetrated by That, he becomes more 
miserable, meets with calamity and dies.” 

10. Bharadvaja’s Definition of Brahman,— And to him 
Jamadagni asked : What then in your view is non-deficient ? Bha- 
radvaja replied : * ■ That Light which shines in this orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer, and suffus- 
ing everything : that is my Brahman. This is its further description : 
Even though indeed they were to attain beyond what is most high, 
still would they observe it in its fulness, uniform, as it really exists 
on a nearer view. But if one were to snatch at it by pouncing, at 
once there are throbbing-lights running forward, roaring, as though 
devouring : they cannot reach it. When near it looks far away ; 
when far away it looks near : None can transcend its greatness.”— 
To that would Gautama not assent, urging that it was deficient, 
was inert, in that it remained equally open to the view of those 
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who had false knowledge, e. g., these n Pundras, and Suhmas, 
and Ulumbhas(?), and Daradas, and Barbaras. But surely the 
Bra hman, ought to be such that the ignorant ones could not all at 
once attain to it. You are then merely worshipping what is only 
the greatness of that other Brahman which is within this as the 
“ Golden Man, golden-hued, golden-bearded, resplendent up to the 
very nail-ends/ * <f Whosoever worships him thus, said Gautama, 
“ stands forth as pre-eminent amongst all the beings, lives a full 
length of life, and becomes more prosperous. This [sun] here does 
not rise without the behest of Him who is the Most High. Whoso 
t hinks that he rises without the behest of the Most High and so 
worships him, he becomes more miserable, comes by grief, meets 
calamity. He on the other hand who knows the sun as rising- 
after the behest of the Most High, and as such worships him, he 
attains the Highest Light and lives the full span of life, and be- 
comes more prosperous — he who thus worships him. 

11. Gautama’s Definition of Brahman.— To him Bharad- 
vaja asked: What then in your view is non-deficient? And 
Gautama replied : " Here are these lightnings that seem to be 
quivering, seem to be licking, seem to be devouring , appearing 
most near when most distant and most distant when most near , were 
they to b um out much yet would one not obtain anything of them . 
that is my Brahman.”— To that would Vasishtha not assent, in that 
these lightning-streaks advance quivering, and they go astray 
and falsely all of a sudden, even as we notice them. Nobody 
could attain to the Highest,” said Vasishtha, through this entity 
which is equally open to even an ignorant person. The true 
Brahman must be sought not in the outer world, hut inside . , The 
lightning and the rest are accordingly the greatnesses of that inward 
Knowledge (vijnana). He who in this manner considers the Outer as 
the greatness of the Inner, and worships it accordingly, he attains 
greatness, lives the full span of life, and becomes more prosperous. 
He on the other hand who worships the lightning-streaks and the 
rest as independent of the Most High, he does not rise superior, but 
becomes miserable, comes by grief, dies. But he who worships the 
Outer as springing from, and as ultimately merging within, the 
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Most High, he becomes himself Most High, lives his full period of 
life and becomes more prosperous.” 

12. Vasishtha’s Definition of Brahman.— And to him 
Gautama asked : What then in your view is non-deficient ? Re- 
plied Vasishtha : "It is that which is of the nature of great Know- 
ledge, leading on by steps to Determination ; that in consequence 
of which they perceive things as thus and thus — this “ thus-ness ” 
and “ that-ness ” giving away, in the case of the Brahman, to the 
“ not-so, not-so. ” He is that Atman, infinite, un-ageing, and 
shore-less. Neither, Sirs, is it outward nor inward ; knowing 
everything, luminous, devourer, all-spreading, possessed of inward 
light, enjoying everything, subdued of everything, master of 
everything, and in-dwelling everything : nothing can equal it.” — 

Him who is higher than the highest, the all-impeller, 

Who pervades inwardly all these worlds, 

The Fire whom the sons of Kusilca attained, 

The Vaisvanara, Off-spring of Law : Him to reach, 

At each of our contests-for-gain, let us invoke 
The most assailing warrior, Indra the gracious, 

Who, for men's weal, overcometh all, 

The much-invoked, all-knowing one, lauded in Riks, 

Him, the Dragon-killer, who abides in ocean. 

And waxes mighty in his superb strength. 

— And to this definition of Brahman as put forth by Vasishtha 
all the others assented. They approached Vasishtha and prostrated 
themselves before him. — Reverence to Agni ! Reverence to Indra ! 
Reverence to Prajapati ! Reverence to Brahman ! Reverence to 
Brahman I 

xxii— SVETA§VATARA UPANISHAD. 

13. Criticism of Contemporary Doctrines.— The first chap- 
ter of the SvetaSvatara Upanishad opens with a celebrated inquiry 
into the nature of the First Principle, involving a mention of the 
various views on the point held by the current schools of philosophy. 
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It seems that the SvetaSvatara was composed at a time when these 
different schools of philosophy existed ; and the aim of the Sveta- 
Svatara is to put forth its own constructive philosophy after a brief 
criticism of the above-mentioned views. In fact, we may say 
that the Svetas vatar o panisha d is one of the few Upanishads that 
offer a constructive philosophy through criticism. We shall find 
that the chief contribution of the Svetasvatara to the Upanishadic 
thought is the philosophy of the Isvara, who is variously named in 
the Upanishad as Isa, or Rudra, or Siva. This theistic philosophy is 
arrived at after the criticism of a number of other views. In the 
very spirit of Greek Philosophy the inquiry is started by saying 
that the First Principle must be regarded as responsible for the 
origin and the existence of all things whatsoever (i. i), and the 
object of investigation is to discover the nature of this First Prin- 
ciple. The various answers supplied to the query by the existing 
schools of thought are that the First Cause (Yonih)* must be 
regarded as being either Time, or Nature, or Necessity, or Chance 
or the Elements, or the Purusha, or the Combination of all these, 
or the Atman. The significance, for the Post-Upanishadic period of 
thought-ferment, of some of these categories will be discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume; but it is necessary to point out here 
what may probably have been meant by these different categories. 
The origins of the doctrine of Time as the source of all things can be 
traced back to the days of the Atharva-Veda, and it seems as if, 
after its postulation .-as a First Principle in the Svetasvatara, 
Time came also to be elevated to the same rank even in the 
Mahabharata and in texts like Shashti-tantra. The doctrine of 
Nature as the First Principle probably makes reference to certain 
fore-runners of Jain and • Buddhistic thought. The full implica- 
tions of Nature as the apxh of tilings may be brought out, as 
later, when an inquiry was set afoot as to what it was that gave 
pointedness to the thorns, and variegated colours to woods and 

* It does not seem likely that the word Yonih mentioned in i. 2 can be 
regarded as a separate First Principle on a level with the other First Princi- 
ples, as has been done by certain commentators, who equate it with either 
the Maya of the Vedantins, or the Sakti of the Sakta school of philosophy. 
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birds. As against this naturalistic way of looking at things we 
can assert the later theistic manner of regarding the white colour 
of the swan, and the green colour of the parrot, and the variegated 
colour of the peacocks, as due not to Nature working independent- 
ly, but to Nature as supervised by God. The next principles 
enumerated, namely those of Necessity and Chance, are familiar 
enough to every close student of Greek Philosophy. There is a 
great deal of difference between Necessity and Chance, as Aristotle 
pointed out. Things that happen by Necessity happen as if by 
predetermination. As to whether this predetermination is per- 
sonal or impersonal, we are not much concerned here to discuss. 
But that things happen as if by predetermination or fate or destiny 
is a doctrine famous outside the pale of Indian thought as in it. On 
the other hand, Chance occurs when one cannot adequately account 
for some happening the cause of which is being sought. In the case 
of Necessity we could at least assign a reason in predestination : in 
the case of Chance it is not possible to assign any reason at all. 
The doctrine of Chance is most excellently illustrated in all cases 
of accident with which everybody is familiar. As to whether we 
cannot assign any reason for this accident itself, in other words, 
whether accident itself may not, with a deeper knowledge of facts, 
be accounted for rationally, we may not discuss in this place. But 
it is evident that, at the time of the SvetaSvatara, Chance was so 
severed from the doctrine of Necessity as to form a different prin- 
ciple altogether. The next doctrine enumerated regards the 
Elements as the apxrj of all things. This is almost in the spirit 
of the great line of Greek philosophers from Thales downwards to 
Empedocles, some regarding the earth, others water, others air, 
others fire, and others a combination of these, and yet others who 
would add to these four elements a fifth which has its parallel in 
the Indian “ Akaga.” — All these elements may be looked upon from 
the point of view of naturalistic philosophy as constituting the 
origin and source of all things. We have had occasion to witness 
in our discussion of the earlier Upanishads how these various doc- 
trines were advocated by different philosophers even in 'Upani- 
shadic times, and how it would be better to understand these 
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different Elements in their natural sense, than to interpret them as 
equivalent to Brahman, as has been attempted by the author of 
the Vedanta-Sfitras in the first or the “ Samanvaya ” chapter of 
that compendium. We next proceed to the consideration of Purusha 
regarded as the First Principle. What is meant by Purusha as under- 
stood by the author of the first chapter of the Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad ? Context makes it clear that this Purusha is the same as the 
Atman referred to in the last padas of stanzas 2 and 3. Can we 
then understand the Purusha as Vijnanatman, or Hiranyagarbha, 
or Manas, in conformity with the various commentators ? It seems 
to us probable that the Purusha as here understood does not mean 
any of these things, and that there is nothing to prevent us from 
understanding it as equivalent to the “ Person ” of the Samkhya 
philosophy as that philosophy was understood in those days.* 
On the other hand, the Combination of all the various First Princi- 
ples afore-mentioned (excluding thereform the Purusha howsoever 
interpreted), says the author of the Sveta§vataropanishad, cannot 
be regarded as a different First Principle altogether, for a combina- 
tion of these things is only a soul-less existence.! There is nothing 
personal to back up the idea of a mere Combination of Elements. 
Nor can the Atman (=Purusha), says the author of the Svetasva- 
taropanishad, be regarded as the First Principle, inasmuch as he is 
not the I§a (an-Ka) or the Lord of all these things, and also because 
the Atman is the cause of, that is, is liable to, both happiness and 
misery. According to the SvetaSvataropanishad (i. 8 and 10), we 
ought to postulate S§a, or Siva, or the Deva as the First Prin- 
ciple, and it seems likely that the Upanishad is in this view voicing 
a reaction against the doctrines of Time, or Nature, or Necessity, 

* We are told that the Maulika- Samkhyas believed in the existence of a 
distinct Pradhana for each Purusha. Logically then the system must originally 
have been idealistic, exhibiting at the same time several points of contact 
with the VedSntic equation of I?-; Brahman™ uni verse. 

f Other possible interpretations of the puzzling phrase na ivatmabhSvat 
(emended to anatmabhavat by Max Muller) are: because the combination 
cannot take place by itself (Stxnana) ; or, because the things to be combined 
are each an Atman, an independent existence, not amenable to working in 
subordination. 
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or Chance, or the Elements, or the Purusha of the primitive or 
idealistic Samkhyas, as well as against the impersonalistic doc- 
trine of the Combination of these Principles. It seems, in other 
words, as if the Svetasvataropanishad pits up a philosophy of 
Saivite theism against all Naturalism, and even against the Sam- 
khya and Vedantic doctrines of philosophy, although, in this last 
respect, its attack seems to be directed rather against the extreme 
/ pantheism of the school. 

14 . The Doctrine of Triune Unity in Svetasvatara. — The 
remaining part of the first chapter of the Svetasvatara may be said, 
on the whole, to advocate a doctrine of Triune Unity. We are not 
much concerned here with the numerical puzzles in i. 4 and i. 5. 
They perhaps indicate the tendency of the philosophical specula- 
tion of the day to express itself in numbered categories — a tendency 
/ which is best illustrated in the Samkhya, and later, in the Jain and 
the Buddhistic philosophies. The metaphors of the wheel and the 
riydr seem to be merely allegorical representations of psycho- 
v '"metaphysical conceptions. But the point of greatest importance 
in the remaining part of this chapter is the almost synthetic unity 
which it tries to bring about between two opposite premises of 
thought, which are supposed to be annulled and reconciled into a 
higher unity. The perishable and the imperishable, the manifest 
and the unmanifest (i. 8), the knowing and the not-knowing, the 
powerful and the powerless, the enjoyer and the enjoyed (i. 9), and 
ignorance and knowledge (v. 1) are all synthesized into the higher 
unity of Ka (i. 8) and of the single Godhead (i. 10) ; while i. 12 
proclaims the Triune Unity of the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover. Reality, according to this verse, is three-fold, almost of 
the nature of a f< a Tripod,” whose three different constituents 
are as essential to the whole as the whole is essential to tlie 
parts, ^/this is verily the Trinitarian Monism of the qualified- 
monistic school. But the philosopher of this adhyaya does not 
stand satisfied merely with having' advanced this intellectual 
conception of Reality. He is a mystic as well. “In this Brahman- 
wheel,” he tells us, “ the Individual Soul flutters about like a bird 
so long as he thinks that he is different from the Mover ; but 
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when he is conjoined with his Lord, he becomes immortal (i. 6).” 
In fact, so long as he is not thus conjoined, he labours under the 
weight of the fetters of existence — the *' pasas ” (i. n), which pro- 
bably link this chapter of the Upanishad with the Rudraism of 
the other chapters. In i. 14 and i. 15 (which put us in mind of 
later as well as earlier Upanishads) we are told how the body must 
be regarded as the Underwood and Gm as the Upperwood, which 
are being rubbed together in the process of mystic meditation. 
One is then able to perceive God (i. 14), who remains ff like oil in 
seeds, or butter in curds, or water in river-beds, or fire in wood 
(i. 15).” It is probably this process of contemplation which 
brings about the union between the Individual and Universal Souls, 
and which also forms another connecting link between the first and 
the second chapters of our Upanishad. 

15 , Yoga Doctrine in the Svetasvatara. — The second chap- 
ter (if we omit its first seven verses which have been bodily taken 
over from various Samhitas) contains a classical description of the 
method of practising Yoga, as also of the physiological and mysti- 
cal results reached by the process of Yoga. The beginner in Yoga 
is advised here to hold his body with its three erect parts — 
the chest, the neck, and the head-— -quite even, and pen up his 
senses along with the mind into the heart, in order that by the 
help of the boat of Brahman, he may be able to cross all the 
.fearful streams of existence (ii. 8). Compressing his breaths and 
subduing his motions, the novice in Yoga should breathe out by 
the nose the breath when it has been utterly exhausted, and thus 
control his mind, which is vdrib^ like a chariot yoked with wild 
horses (ii. 9). The beginner in Yoga is also advised to sit on an 
even and pure seat, in a place which is free from pebbles, fire, and 
sand, and which is delightful to the mind on account of its sounds, 
its watery places, its shelters and caves (ii, to). This is the des- 
cription of the preparatory stages of Yoga, We are next told how, 
while: this Yoga is being rightly performed, some “ forms ” present 
themselves initially to the vision of the mystic, testifying to his pro- 
gress in Brahma-knowledge, such as, the mist, the smoke, the sun, 
the fire, the wind, the fire-flies, the lightning, the crystal, and the 

39 [History of Indian Plulosopliy : Vol. 2)1 
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moon (ii. 11). While the spiritual side of the beginner in Yoga is 
being thus advanced, physically he begins to be gradually free 
from illness, old-age, and death ; for verily, we are told, he obtains 
a body full of the fire of Yoga (ii. 12), Such a man also begins to 
feel his body quite light and healthy and firm; a good colour 
comes over his complexion, and his pronunciation becomes quite 
clear; and he has a sweet odour and slight excretions (ii. 13). 
Finally, we are told how the height of the spiritual experience is 
reached when the mystic is able to realise his inner Self “ like a 
lustrous image in a mirror which has been entirely cleaned of its 
impurities (ii. 14).” The mystic now sees as by a lamp the true 
nature of Brahman, the unborn, and the real, which is beyond all 
existences : thus he is enabled to free himself from the fetters 
(pa§as) which had so long enchained him to the world (ii. 15). 
v 16 . Saivism in; the Svetasvatasa.— The reference to the 
Pasas in the previous adhyaya may be regarded as the connecting 
link between the Yoga philosophy of the second and the Saivism 
of the third and fourth adhyayas of this Upanishad. It is true 
that even the fifth adhyaya contains references to the “ pa§as ” 
(v. 13), to the net (v. 3), and to god Siva (v. 14) ; but this does not 
forbid us from supposing that the third and the fourth chapters 
primarily constitute the locus classicus of the Saivaite doctrine in 
the SvetaSvatara. The description of Siva given in the third and the 
fourth chapters is so much suffused by quotations from the Sam- 
hitas and other Upanishads that it is almost impossible to decide 
1 what is original and what is borrowed in these two chapters, except- 
^//ing of course the doctrine of Siva itself which is the peculiar 
J contribution of these chapters. Rudra is described here as holding 
his powers or nets in his hand, and thus creating, preserving, and 
destroying the world (iii. 2). It is from him that the Hiranyagarbha 
was first born (iii. 4 and iv. 12), He has his eyes and his face, his 
arms and his feet, everywhere. He is credited with having created 
the heaven and the earth (iii. 3). The whole universe is regarded as 
having been filled by that " Person ” who is described as standing 
motionless like a tree in the sky (iii. 9), By a parody of the Katho- 
panishad (I. ii. 20), the author of the SvetaHvatara tells us that 
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he has himself known this Person of sun-like lustre who is beyond 
all darkness (iii 8), undecaying and omnipresent (iii. 21). The 
Saivism of these two chapters is so fused with Vedantism, that the :;| 

| author of the two chapters, whoever he may be have been, has no 
1 difficulty in pressing the Maya of the Vedantins into his service 
land calling his God a Mayin (iv. 9, iv. 10) ; but in any case, the 
God must be regarded as I§ana (iv. 11), and thus be made identical 
with Siva. There can be no “ likeness " (pratima) of Him, we are 
told, whose name is Great Glory (iv. 19)— -a verse which has been 
cited in recent times as condemnatory of image-worship. The text 
goes on to say that originally Siva alone existed when there was 
neither darkness nor day nor night, when there was neither exis- 
tence nor non-existence (iv. 18) ; and it is in this way that the 
Saivism of the Svetasvatara becomes all-to pantheistic with stress 
on the “ Theos." 

17 . Samkhya Doctrine in the SvetaSvatara.— The Saivism 
of the &vetl§vatara blinks not merely towards pantheism on the ’ 4rt J^ A 
one hand, but also towards the archetypal Samkhya on the other. 

In fact, the §veta§vatara Upanishad is an excellent illustration of the 
way in which the inchoate Samkhya was at the time gradually 
shaping itself more and more into a regular system. This Samkhya 
doctrine is, equally with the Yoga doctrine, pre-Buddhistic ; and 
it is to be noted that though a reference has been made to Samkhya 
and Yoga by name in our Upanishad (vi. 13), still we are not to 
understand by them the developed systems, but the systems in 
,x/embryo. The Samkhya of this period had not yet clearly lost 
its moorings in a philosophy of God, and was, like Saivism, still 
suffused with several Vedantic ideas. We have already seen that 
the Mundaka Upanishad (III, i. 1) makes an ideological advance ; 

over the Kathopanishad (I. iii. 1) in fixing the responsibility of the 
enjoyment of the fruits of action on the Individual Soul, while it 
cleanly shifts the burden from off the Universal Soul, who is j 

described as merely a “looker-on." The SvetaSvatara makes a still ! 

greater advance over the Mundaka inasmuch as it combines with the I 

image of the two “ birds " of the Mundakopanishad , the image of 
the “ two he-goats ” (iv. 5). We are told how, while the one he- [ 
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goat loves and lies by the she-goat who is red, white, and black, 
and who is the cause of all the manifold off-springs similar in 
nature to herself, the other he-goat leaves her after having par- 
taken of her enjoyment. This celebrated image of. the two he- 
goats, one loving and lying by the she-goat, and the other aban- 
doning her, has remained for a long time a bone of contention 
between the Samkhya and the Vedantic commentators. If We rid 
our mind of all prepossessions and prejudices, there is no mistaking 
of the fact that while by the she-goat, who is described as red, 
white, and black, is evidently meant the coloured Frakriti of 
the Samkhyas, by the two he-goats are meant the two kinds of 
souls (one still in the enjoyment of the Prakriti and the other who 
has had his fill of her enjoyments) described in the fashion of the 
Vedanta. A clearer illustration still of the way in which the SvetaS- 
vatara advocates an inchoate Samkhya not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Vedanta, might be found in v. 5, where we are told how 
God still rules Nature (Svabhava), and how the evolutionary pro- 
cess (Parinama) takes place under His direct guidance, and how 
the qualities (Gunas) are distributed in their proper places. Other 
Samkhya terms used in the Upanishad are Vyakta and Avyakta 
(i. 8):, and Pradhana (i. 10, vi. 16). Nor must we forget to discuss 
the significance of the term "Kapila” employed in v. 2, and see 
whether by it is meant the sage Kapila the founder of the Samkhya, 
as the Samkhya interpreters have understood it, or merely the 
red-coloured Being as the Vedantic interpreters have urged. When 
we remember that we have so much of Samkhya philosophy in the 
Sveta&vatara, it is not unlikely that in the employment of the 
term Kapila, the author had, at least indirectly and at the back of 
his mind, the Sage who was the founder of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy. On the other hand, a right textual interpretation of the 
verse in question makes it almost impossible for us to understand 
by Kapila the Sage known by that name. The tawny-coloured 
Being of v. 2 who was engendered from the Primeval One and 
who was seen by him when born is quite an analogous idea with 
the Hiranyagarbha of iii. 4 and iv. 12, and the Brahman of vi. 18, 
which leaves for us no alternative to our understanding by Kapila 
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the Hiranyagarbha or Brahman, the Demiurge who was responsible 

for all later creation. The three Gunas, as in iv, 5, can perhaps 

be regarded as the common property of both the Samkhya and the 

Vedanta, the origin of the conception being traceable so far back 

as the Chhandogya Upanishad (vi. 4). Nor had the Samkhya yet 

! laid special emphasis on the subjectivity of sense-perception, which 

was primarily responsible for the parting of the ways between the 

Samkhya and the Vedanta. The doctrine of creation in ’the sense 

of evolution was mooted (v. 5), but its full implications had not yet 

been brought out. The psychology and the metaphysics of the 

Samkhya were in the making and had not yet been sundered from 

those of the Vedanta as with a hatchet. It is for all these reasons 

✓ 

that we may say that the SvetaSvataropanishad, in which lie 
| embedded the Samkhya and the Vedantic doctrines of cosmology, 

I psychology and metaphysics side by side, is a very valuable Upa- 
• nishad for a genetic study of the two great systems. 

\ 18 . Theism in the SvetaSvatara. — We come finally to de- 

scribe the theism of the SvetaSvataropanishad, the locus dassicus 
for which is its sixth chapter. The God who had been so long 
designated as Rudra or Siva has now renounced his appellation, 
and we have the description of a nude unsectarian theism in the 
concluding chapter of the Upanishad. It is evident that the sixth 
chapter is related to the first as no other chapter is, seeing, that it 
offers aconstructive philosophy through the criticism of the vario us 
views of the First Principle mooted in the first c hapt er. The 
Nature which had been there described as the first principle is now 
declared to be the first principle of fools (vi. 1), like its compeer 
Time, whose claim for the same is equally set aside in vi, 2, 5, 16, 
where God is declared to be the “Time of Tune (Kslakalah). ,> The 
Elements are declared to be merely the dwelling house of the 
God (vi. 11), or as merely His handiwork (vi. 2). Moreover, the 
claims of the doctrine of the Combination of these principles as 
constituting the first principle is also set aside as being itself Unde 
the regulation of the Supreme Agent who is the cause of the Com- 
bination (vi. 5). In opposition to all these first principles, is now set 
forth boldly and clearly the claim of God as the alpha and the 
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omega of creation ( vi. 3 ). The passage (vi. 1-12) wherein God’s 
nature and greatness has been described is so classical that we 
might be pardoned if we transcribe it here in extenso — 

Some so-called wise men, being wider a great philosophic 
delusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the source of Being. 
They forget that it is the greatness of the Lord which causes 
“the wheel of the Brahman’ ’ to turn round. He is the only knower, 
the death of the Death (Kalakalah), the possessor of all qualities 
and all wisdom. It is at His command that creation unfolds 
itself, namely, what people call earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
... .He is the eternal source and the cause of accidental unions. 
He is beyond the past., the present, and the future ; and is verily 
regarded as without parts. That universal God, who is im- 
manent in all these beings, should be meditated upon as dwelling 

in our mind also, that God who is the Lord of all the Gods 

and the Deity of all the Deities, who is the supreme Master of all 
Masters and the adorable Ruler of the universe. There is no 
activity in Him, nor any organ. There is no equal of Him, nor 
any superior. The great force inherent in Him manifests itself 
alike in the form of knowledge and power. There is no master 
of Him in this world, nor any ruler, nor is there any thing which 
we might regard as His sign. He is the only cause, the Lord of 
all those who possess organs of sense. There is no generator of 
Him, nor any guardian. . . . .He is the self-subsistent Mover of 
the unmoving manifold, who causes the one seed to sprout in 
infinite ways. It is only to those who regard this Universal 
Being as immanent in their own selves, that the eternal 
happiness belongs, and to none else. 

There is scarcely any other passage in the whole realm of Upani- 
shadic philosophy which sets forth as unmistakably as this a 
theistic, and yet an unsectarian, view of the Godhead, It is re- 
markable also how the concluding verse of the passage tells us that 
He who may be regarded as the cause of creation must at the same 
time be regarded as identical with the Self within. Not unless 
this identity is mystically realised shall any real happiness belong 
to the seeker after Divine Life. The God who shines outside the 
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mind does also shine in the light within the human Soul (vi. 18). 
Much rather might people seek to roll up the sky like a hide, than 
try to go to the end of misery without realising God (vi. 20). We 
do not know how far to regard this as an adumbration of the 
“ Bhakti ” school of thought as later formulated. It is probable 
that verse 23, which mentions the word Bhakti, may be a late 
interpolation, especially as it comes towards the end of the chap- 
ter. But ideas matter more than words, and the idea of an intui- 
tive realisation of a personal God, which runs through the whole 
of the chapter, gives it a far greater significance for spiritual life 
than what a solitary word like Bhakti could ever help to do. 
xxiii— T he Maitrayani Upanishad. 

19. The Pessimism of King Brihadratha. — The Upanishad 
proper opens with the story of king Brihadratha, who, coming to 
understand the transitoriness of the body and the evanescence of 
worldly desires, grew indifferent to the world, and establishing his 
son in the sovereignty, went into the forest. There he practised 
a hard penance, standing with up-lifted arms, and gazing at the 
sun. At the end of a thousand days there came near him the 
adorable sage Sakayanya, lustrous like a blazing fire without 
smoke. The sage asked the king to choose a boon, upon which 
the king requested the sage to instruct him in the knowledge of 
the true nature of the Self. The sage told him that it was a very 
difficult thing to have a knowledge about the Self, and therefore 
advised him to choose any pleasures he desired instead of the 
knowledge of the Self. The king replied the pleasures Were of 
no consequence whatsoever, considering the foul, unsubstantial 
nature of the body, which was nothing but a conglomeration of 
blood, bones, skin, flesh, mucus, ordure, and other dirty things * 
which was again subject to evil passions and delusion; and which 
was afflicted by separation from what is loved and union with 
what is not loved, as well as by hunger, thirst, grief, old-age, disease, 
and death. “ We see,” continued the king, “that all beings do 
ultimately perish ; the shrubs and the trees grow and decay ; flies, 
gnats and other insects die. The mighty warriors, the great kings 
and emperors have to pass away from this earth. Even demigods 
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like the Gandharvas, demons and sprites, ogres and ghosts, are all 
alike ultimately destroyed. What of these ? Even the greatest 
of oceans dry, the loftiest of mountains crumble, the steadiest 
of stars fall down : the earth is submerged, and even the gods 
are displaced from their stations. Worldly pleasures merely 
involve a man in the cycles of birth and death.” It was on ac- 
count of all these things that the king insisted upon having the 
saving knowledge of the Self imparted to him, and requested the 
sage to free him from worldly existence where he was rotting like 
a frog in a waterless well. This moved the sage, who thereupon 
proceeded to explain to him the knowledge of the Self and the 
science of Brahman as it was delivered to him by the sage Maitri, 
as well as to the Valakhilyas by Prajapati Kratu. 

20, Doctrine of the Mover. — The first point in this teaching 
is a discussion of the approach to the Self from a consideration of 
the question as to what it is that inspires the body and moves it 
like a cart. There is no difficulty felt by the Upanisliadic sages 
in positing a spiritual principle which is regarded as responsible 
for the motion of the body. In an almost Platonic fashion, the 
Self is described in this Upanishad as the mover of the unintelli- 
gent body, which he inspires and makes intelligent. The Self is here 
described as being like an “ ascetic,” above all qualities, though 
in the midst of them. “He is pure and holy, tranquil and firm, 
eternal and independent ; he is unborn and undecaying ; he is 
breathless, formless endless, and thought-less, and abides in his 
own greatness.” This subtle, incomprehensible and invisible Self 
known as the Person, though thus indifferent and free from desires, 
is declared to dwell in the body without any previous volition, just 
as a man fast asleep wakes up involuntarily and as a matter of 
course. This part of Him which is absolutely intelligent is re- 
flected in every person as the intelligence-mass, as the knower of 
the body, and as characterised by imagination, determination and 
self-conceit. The Self is also described as one who (in sleep) pro- 
ceeds upwards from the gross to the subtle body, and who, though 
apparently modified by impressions and wandering in various 
directions, is in reality unmodified, and remains unmoved ; he it is 
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who dispels darkness. “ That supremely tranquil Self, rising out 
of this body, attains to the Supreme Light and appears in his own 
form.” To illustrate how the Soul moves the body we are intro- 
duced at this stage to a cosmological story. We are told that in 
the beginning Prajapati was all alone. He did not feel happy in 
his loneliness, and therefore meditating on himself he created 
numerous creatures. But he found them unintelligent and life- 
less like a stone, and motionless like a post. He did not feel happy 
again and thought of entering inside them in order to infuse life 
into them’. He became like air and tried to enter them, but could 
not. He divided himself five-fold and is therefore called the Jive 
Pranas, viz. Prana, Apana, Vyana, Samana and Udana. Prana is 
the breath that passes up, while Apana is the breath that passes 
down — both being supported by the breath called Vyana. The 
Samana is the breath that distributes subtle material into each 
limb, and carries to the Apana the coarsest material of food, while 
the Udana is the breath which belches forth and swallows down 
what, is eaten and drunk. “ Between Prana and Apana the Self- 
resplendent One created heat. This heat is the Purasha and the 
Punish a is the fire within man which digests the food that is eaten.” 
Prajapati did not feel happy still, and thought of enjoying objects. 
Having pierced through the apertures of the senses he enjoyed the 
objects by means of the five perceptive organs. These perceptive 
organs constitute his reins, while the active organs are his horses ; 
the body constitutes his chariot, the mind is his charioteer, his 
whip being the temperament. Driven by that whip the body goes 
round like a wheel driven by the potter. Thus is the body made 
intelligent by the Self who is the driver of it. 

21. Doctrine of the Elemental Self.— The doctrine of the 
Elemental Self or Bhfxtatman forms the second approach to the 
problem of Reality. The Self, who inspires the body that is formed: 
by the combination of the subtle and gross elements, is called the 
Elemental Self. He is thus subject to the tormentations of the 
body, which is again pessimistically described here as “ arising from 
sexual intercourse, developing in the hell of the womb, and coming 
out from the urinary passage ; and again, as being built up with bones, 
40 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2]' 
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bedaubed with flesh, thatched with skin, filled with ordure, urine, 
bile and other dirty impurities.” He it is also who is overcome by 
the dark and passionate qualities, as also by the fruits of action. 
The doctrine of Karman is incidentally preached here, and we are 
told that, as of the waves of the great rivers, so of what has been al- 
ready done, there is no turning back. The miserable condition of the 
Elemental Self is further brought home to our mind when it is declared 
to be like a "cripple, bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and 
evil ; without freedom like one in prison ; in a condition of great 
terror like one in the grasp of death ; intoxicated with delusion as 
with liquor ; rushing headlong like one possessed by an evil spirit ; 
bitten by the objects of sense as by a great serpent ; blinded by 
passion as by night ; deluded by maya as by sleight-of-hand ; 
false like a dream ; unsubstantial like the pith of banana-tree ; 
changing its dress like an actor; falsely delighting the mind like 
a painted wall.” The immortal Self is not affected by the trans- 
formation of Elemental Self. Being overcome by the qualities, the 
Elemental Self becomes confused and bewildered, and being at- 
tached to the objects of the senses, he remembers not the Highest 
Place, and sees not the Blessed Lord abiding within himself. Un- 
stable, wavering, fickle, full of desires, and distracted, he comes to 
entertain the feelings of ' me ’ and ' mine/ and binds himself by 
his self, as a bird by a net* The only remedy for the freedom of 
the Elemental Self from his miseries lies in the attainment of the 
knowledge of his own true nature, or the real Self. This real Self, 
we are told, is “like a drop of water on a lotus leaf, unattached to 
the world and its objects. He is the Inner Person that causes the 
sense-organs to act, himself remaining unmoved. Overcome by 
the Inner Person and beaten by the qualities, the Elemental Self 
assumes different forms, as does a heated ball of iron when it is 
hammered. But the Person, like the fire in the heated ball of 
iron, undergoes no transformation though hammered by qualities, 
and remains unchanged. He it is who causes the manifold to go 
round arid round, as does the potter his wheel.” Therefore though 
the true Self appears to assume various bodily forms when over- 
come by the qualities and fruits of .action— appears as an agent 
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and as changing — he is in reality not an agent, and is “unchanging, 
being very subtle, imperceptible, invisible, and unattached to 
anything. He is verily pure, stead-fast, unmoved, desireless, 
motionless, like a spectator, and abiding in himself.” 

22. Hymn to the Supreme Soul. — Having so far considered 
the nature of the Self from two different points of view we now pass 
on to the fifth chapter, which gives at the very outset Kautsa- 
yana’s hymn of praise to the Universal Soul, which deserves our 
attention as a sublime piece of poetry. The ideas in it are quite 
catholic and the feelings and the emotions it expresses are lofty 
and edifying. We may be allowed to quote it here in full as a 
hymn of pantheistic poetrjn* — 

“ Thou art Brahma, and verily Thou art Vishnu. 

Thou art Rudra. Thou art Prajapati. 

Thou art Agni, Varuna, and Vayu, 

Thou art Indra. Thou art the Moon. 

Thou art food. Thou art Yama. Thou art the Earth. 

Thou art All. Yes, Thou art the Unshaken-one ! 

For Nature’s sake and for its own 
Is existence manifold in Thee. 

O Lord of all, hail unto Thee ! 

The Soul of all, causing all acts, 

Enjoying all, all life art Thou ! 

Lord of all pleasure and delight ! 

Hail unto Thee, O tranquil Soul ! 

Yea, hail to Thee, most hidden one. 

Unthinkable, unlimited, 

Beginningless and endless too ! ” 

23. Some Cosmological THEORiES.—Next we may proceed to 
consider some cosmological theories advanced in this Upanishad. 
We are thus told in the fifth chapter that in the beginning of the 
world there was Darkness alone, and that it existed in the Supreme. 
Then, moved by the Supreme, it went on differentiating, and be- 
came Passion (Rajas). That Passion, in turn, when impelled by 
the Supreme, underwent a change and became Purity (Sattva). 

* Hume’s translation. 
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This Purity, when set in motion by the Supreme, flowed forth as 
Essence (Rasa). This is the part of the Self which is entirely in- 
telligent and is reflected in man as the intelligence-mass, as Kshe- 
trajna. There are to be found also two other cosmological theories 
in the sixth chapter of the Upanishad. According to the first theory 
the creation of the world is explained from Logos or Word. We are 
told that in the beginning this world was “unuttered.” He (the 
Atman or Brahman) who is Prajapati performed penance and 
uttered Bhur (earth), Bhuvas (atmosphere), and Svar (sky). This 
world-form is the coarsest body of Prajapati and may be said to 
constitute his cosmic body. The sky is its head, the atmosphere 
its navel; the earth stands for its feet, the sun for the eye (vi. 6 ). 
Then again, we are told that in the beginning Brahman alone was 
the Limitless One, infinite in all directions, incomprehensible and 
unborn. Ether was His body, and from that ether verily He wakes 
up this world, which is only a mass of thought. It is brooded over 
by Him and in Him it disappears (vi. 17 ). These cosmological 
theories are curious specimens of how the world must be conceived 
as having come out of primeval Darkness, or must be understood 
as essentially of the nature of Word or Thought. 

24 . Ritualistic Speculations.— The sixth and seventh chap- 
ters of the Upanishad are very composite in their nature— all sorts 
of ritualistic, astronomical, metaphysical, ethical and mystical 
speculations being huddled up together to form the chapters. In 
respect of the ritualistic speculations we find that (i) there is a great 
deal of discussion in the Upanishad concerning the Sun as Brah- 
man, and (ii) a very high importance is attached to the performance 
of sacrifices, (i) First, as to the description of the Sun, we notice 
that it is identified with God Savitri, who is invoked to inspire good 
thoughts in the devotee (vi. 7 ), The Person in the Sun is identified 
with the Self within man, who is bright, personal, sexless and im- 
mortal (vi. 35 ). The various metres, hymns, physical and physiologi- 
cal powers, gods, demigods, spirits and all creatures are declared to . 
emanate as rays from the Sun, who is Brahman : they live, conti- 
nue, and in the end enter, the Sun. The Person in the Sun is des- 
cribed as being pure, bright, mighty, omniscient, incomprehensi- 
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ble, formless and yet assuming various forms, quality-less and yet 
enjoying all qualities, the regulator of all things, the highest Lord 
and supreme Master of all beings (vii. 1-7). The “ heliotheism ” of 
this passage borders almost upon a henotheistic pantheism, (ii) 
Secondly, as regards sacrifices, we find that they are to be per- 
formed for the attainment of vigour, heaven and immortality, and 
we are told that the world and the individual are supported and 
sustained by the sacrifices (vi. 36). The oblations offered to the 
sacrificial fire are carried to the sun, who sends down rain in re- 
turn ; from rain comes food, and from food all beings (vi. 37 : cp. 
Manu iii. 76). Thus do all beings live and grow on account of the 
performance of sacrifices. We are again told that those who do 
not perform sacrifices or give oblations to the fire are debarred 
from knowing the ethereal place of Brahman (vi. 34). Thus a very 
high importance comes to be attached to the sacrifices. The 
sacrifices are not, however, to be regarded as the highest goal of 
human life ; they are but means to the attainment of Brahman, 
which remains the highest ideal for man. Thus we are told (vi. 33) 
that one who offers oblations to the three holy Fires is raised from 
the earth to Prana, and from Prana to Indra, and is then finally 
presented to a knower of Atman who in his turn presents him 
unto Brahman. 

25 . Astronomical Speculations. — Sections 14 and 16 of the 
sixth chapter partly contain astronomical speculations. We are told 
that the sun is the source of time in which he abides and creates the 
moon, stars, planets, the year and other things. The visible form 
of time is the year which is declared to consist of twelve months 
and to be composed of moments and other measures of time. One 
half of the year is sacred to Agni (—Southern Path), and the other 
half to Varuna (^Northern Path). The course which is sacred to 
Agni extends from the asterism Magha (the Sickle) to half of the 
asterism Sravishtha (the Dolphin), that is from June to December, 
when the sun moves Southward ; while the course from the Sarpa 
(= ASlesha or Hydra:) to half of Sravishtha is sacred to Soma 
when the sun moves Northward. The sun passes through twenty- 
seven asterisms in the course of the year, occupying two asterisms 
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and a quarter in each month. But Time is imperceptible by sense, 
and the course of the sun through the parts of time is supposed to 
be the evidence by which alone the existence of time can be proved. 
Then follows a logical remark that apart from proof there can be 
no apprehension of the thing to be proved ■ but that the fact that 
time is composed of parts may make the subject of proof — namely 
time itself— the proof, in order that it may be truly known ; in 
other words we may use the parts of time to prove the existence 
of time as a whole. 

26. The Different Forms of Brahman. — We may* now pro- 
ceed to consider the various forms of Brahman as described in the 
sixth chapter of the Upanishad. (i) In the first place, Brahman is 
proclaimed to be of two forms — the material and the immaterial. 
The material is unreal, while the immaterial is real. This Brahman 
bears the name of the “ Lone Fig tree ” with roots above and bran- 
ches below (vi. 4 ). Next are mentioned various triads of the forms 
of Brahman. The three-fold Om is the sound-form ; masculine 
■feminine and neuter, the sex-form ; fire, wind and sun, the light- 
form ; Brahma, Rudra and Vishnu, the lordship-form ; Garhapatya, 
Dakshina and Ahavanlya fires, the mouth-form ; Rik, Yajus and 
Saman, the knowledge-form ; earth, atmosphere and sky, the 
world-form ; past, present and future, the time-form ; breath, fire 
and sun, the heat-form ; food, water and moon, the growth-form ; 
intellect, mind and egoism, the intelligence-form ; Prana, Apana 
and Vyana, the breath-form. These are all praised, honoured and 
included by saying Om, which is both the higher and the lower 
Brahman. — (ii) Then again, food and foot-eater are declared to 
be other manifestations of Brahman. Pradhana, along with all 
its constituents, and the Bhutatman form the food for the Purusha, 
who is the enjoyer. All that consists of qualities and all that indi- 
cates development form the food for the Person. The Linga-Sarira, 
the elements, childhood, youth, old-age, intelligence-stuff with its 
qualities, and the senses — all these constitute his food. Thus like- 
wise do the Manifest and the Unmanifest form his food. The 
enjoyer thereof is without qualities ; but the fact that he 'enjoys 
proves that he is intelligent. In the strain of the Taittirlya Upa- 
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nishad, food is declared to be the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of 
all beings. All beings here run about every day desiring to get 
food. Even the sun takes food by his rays and the fire blazes up with 
food. Life consists of food ; perception and thought become im- 
possible when a man does not eat food. Brahman created this 
world with desire for food, which is therefore the highest form of 
the Soul or Brahman (vi. 10-12). Life is again declared to be the 
essence of food, mind of life, understanding of mind, and bliss of 
understanding (vi. 13). It may be that the reference here is to 
the five forms of Brahman as described in the Taittiriya Upanishad. 
— (iii) Time and the Timeless are again two other manifestations 
of Brahman. That which is prior to the sun is the Timeless and 
is without parts. That which begins with sun is Time, which has 
parts and which is the Year. Time and the Year are again describ- 
ed each as being the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of all beings. 
This Time in an embodied form is the great Ocean of creatures. 
Through it Savitri produces all physical and moral existences : in fact 
the whole world. The Year is verily Prajapati ; it is Time, and the 
Brahma-abode, and the Atman (vi. 15, 16). — (iv) Finally the Word 
and the non-Word are described' as the last two forms of Brahman. 
By Word alone is the non-Word revealed. The Upanishad further 
tells us that some regard Om to be the word. By mounting up by 
means of Om the meditator gains independence, as a spider gains 
free space by mounting up by its thread. Moving upward by Om, 
one attains to absorption in non- Word. This is perfect immorta- 
lity and bliss. Others again mean by Word the mystic sound that 
a spiritual aspirant hears. Passing beyond these sounds man 
becomes absorbed in the soundless, supreme Brahman, and be- 
comes indistinguishable as flower-juices in honey (ii. 22). At the 
end of the Word-Brahman is the supreme Soundless-Brahman ; and 
one who worships them both gains final liberation (vi. 23). Again, 
Om is the arrow of the bow of the body, with mind as its point 
Having cut through the darkness of ignorance, it enables one to 
gain the vision of Brahman, which is brilliant like a glowing wheel, 
and to become immortal (vi. 24). Finally, we are told that one 
should draw in the vital breath by means of Om, and sacrifice it 
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in the lustrous fire of Brahman, as a sportsman draws in fish by a 
net and sacrifices them in the fire of his stomach (vi. 26). 

27 . The Ethics of the Upanishad. — We may next turn to 
the consideration of the ethical teachings in this Upanishad. We 
are told that mind is the cause of bondage and that a man becomes 
bound when his mind is full of desires and is subject to volition 
and conception and self-conceit ; and that his freedom consists in 
freeing his mind from all these. Purification of mind is therefore 
essential to real freedom, which may be attained by fixing one’s 
mind on Brahman instead of on objects of sense. Mind, the cause 
of bondage or freedom, is again declared to be two-fold — pure 
and impure ; it is pure when it is free from lust, and impure when 
it is touched by it. It is an eternal truth that what one’s thought 
is, that he becomes. One should therefore endeavour to purify his 
thoughts, since they are the cause of the cycle of births. When a 
man’s thoughts are turned to things of sense, his mind becomes 
confused and he does wrong actions. But when his mind seeks 
the Real, like fire without fuel in its source, his thought becomes 
extinct owing to the loss of its activity (vi. 34). Control of the 
senses is real Yoga, and a real Yogin is one who has his senses 
eclipsed as in sleep, so that even when he is in the midst of objects 
he is not governed by them (vi. 25). He does not touch the objects 
of sense when they intrude on him, even as one does not touch 
women that enter an empty house (vi. 10). Restraint of mind 
alone is declared to be real knowledge and liberty, everything else 
being merely an extension of the ties that bind a man to life. By 
tranquillity of thought are destroyed all deeds good and evil and 
quietly resting with his self one enjoys eternal happiness. When 
the mind is freed from sloth and distraction and is rendered motion- 
less, one reaches the supreme state. When one has entered the 
Atman by purging away all impurities from his mind by means of 
meditation, the bliss that he attains baffles all description : it can 
be experienced by a person in his own heart. When a man is 
thus absorbed in the Atman, he becomes indistinguishable like 
fire in fire, water in water, or ether in ether and attains to final 
liberation (vi. 34). yU: . h 
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28 . Mystical Speculations in the Upanishad.— This leads us 
to a consideration of the mystical ideas present in this Upanishad. 
As to the helps for the mystical realisation of the Self, the conclud- 
ing portion of the Upanishad asks us to avoid the company of those 
that are unworthy of heaven — their company being regarded as an 
impediment in the way of the knowledge of Brahman. Among these 
are included persons who are ever hilarious, begging or living on 
handicraft ; performers of sacrifices for the unworthy, disciples 
of Sudras, and Sudras who learn the scriptures ; rogues, and those 
who wear knotted-hair ; also dancers, and mercenaries, the mendi- 
cants, and actors, and all others belonging to the same category ; 
those who pretend to allay the evil influences of spirits, ghosts and 
goblins, and also of serpents and the like, for money, and those who 
falsely wear the red dress, ear-rings and skulls ; and finally, those 
who by their sophisms wish to shake the faith of the people in the 
Veda — all these are declared to be thieves, unfit for heaven (vii. 8). 
But this is only a negative help. Our author proceeds to prescribe 
some positive helps as well. He insists upon the study of the 
Veda by Brahmins, the conformity to the order to which one 
belongs, and the performance of the duty proper to one's order. 
Not that all can accept asceticism and do penance ; and a person 
that belongs to no order is not necessarily an ascetic. It is how- 
ever recognised that penance alone brings on perfection^ and that 
from penance is produced goodness and from goodness knowledge. 
The “six-fold” Yoga and especially Meditation (Dhyana) and 
Concentration (Dharana) are recognised as the chief means for 
the realisation of Brahman. Dharana, however, comes to have an 
occult significance attached to it, viz., the pressing of the tongue 
against the palate and the conveying of the breath through the Nadi 
called SushumnS— the voice and the mind being restrained at the 
same time : this is said (vi. 18-21) to lead the Soul to the vision of 
Brahman 1 It is important to note in this connection the fruits 
of Yoga as described in this Upanishad. By practice of Yoga one 
is said to gain contentment, power to endure the pairs of opposi- 
tes, and peace of mind. The seven kinds of mystical sound wliich a 
spiritual aspirant hears are declared in this Upanishad to be either 
41 [ History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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that of a river, or of a bell, or of a brazen vessel, or of a wheel* 
or the croaking of frogs, or the pattering of rain, or finally the 
voice from a secluded place. Next follows an allegorical descrip- 
tion of the mystic's progress towards Brahman by eliminating the 
egoistic tendencies of his mind. We are told that the Palace of 
Brahman is guarded by a Door-keeper, namely Egoism, who 
wears the crown of Passion, the ear-rings of Greed and Envy, the 
staff of Sloth, Sleep, and Sin, and who catches hold of a bow whose 
string is Anger and whose shaft is Lust, intent on killing all beings 
in the world. We are told that one should strike down this Door- 
keeper with, the arrow of Unselfishness, after having caught hold of a 
bow whose shaft is Fortitude and whose string is Asceticism. After 
having killed this Door-keeper, one should cross the ether in the 
heart by means of the raft of Om, and when the Brahman within 
the heart becomes manifest, he should enter slowly into the Hall 
of Brahman as a miner seeking precious metals enters a mine. 
Here, having come into the sight of Brahman, he abides in his own 
greatness and looks upon the Wheel of the World as one who has 
alighted from a car looks upon its revolving wheels (vi. 28). In his 
mystic enjoyment of Brahman, the Individual Soul becomes merg- 
ed in Brahman as a lump of iron hidden in the bosom of the earth is 
reduced to earth ; and as the smith or the fire can have nothing to do 
with such a lump of iron, similarly both thought and its substratum 
vanish from the man who is absorbed in Brahman (vi. 27). 

“And as spray-drops rise in succession from the sea, 

Or, as the lightning flashes from the radiant clouds, 

Or, as flickering flames appear on the crest of fire : 

Even so are the souls merged in the Highest Brahman.” 

h. ; ' — (vi. 35)’ 

xxiv— T he MIndOkya Upanishad. 

29. The Four Divisions of Om .~~ One of the great innovations 
which the Mandukya Upanishad introduces is the division of the 
symbol Om into three morse and a fourth mora-less part (M< 12}. 
There does not seem to be much justification for this kind of divi- 
sion of the symbol, inasmuch as it is manifest that the three morse, 
A-XJ-M, exhaust the whole of the original symbol. The reason 
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why the author of the Mandukyopanishad posits a further mora 
lies manifestly in his wish to show the correspondence of the four- 
fold division of the symbol Oni with the states of consciousness on 
the one hand, and the kinds of .Soul on the other, that leading him 
on to posit, through an artificial process of quadruplication, further 
correspondences with the different worlds and the different Vedas. 
This is evidently spying out a quantity where it is not. As before, 
however, even in the Mandukyopanishad, the three parts of Om 
are made coterminous with the divisions of time : the past, the 
present and the future, and the fourth kind of time, which must 
be supposed to correspond to the mora-less part, a.nd therefore 
as " a time which transcends time ” (M. i). The " Bandhuta ” 
equations in the Brahmanas are also indulged in by this Upanishad 
likewise. The first letter A must be regarded as equivalent to 
Apti or attainment, because, it possesses the property of Adimatva 
or beginningness (M. 9). The letter U must be regarded as equiva- 
lent to Utkarsha or exaltation, because it really signifies Ubhayatva 
or mterniediateness (M. 10). The third letter M means Miti or 
Apiti because, it signifies measurement or destruction (M. 11). 
The fourth mora cannot be characterised by any attribute, inas- 
much as probably there can he nothing corresponding to a non-exist- 
ence. Finally, a Bralimana-wise glorification of the knowledge of 
■this symbol is also. not. wanting, when it is said that by the know- 
ledge of the first mora, one obtains all his desires ; by the know- 
ledge of the second, a spiritual exaltation ; by the knowledge of 
the third, at-one-ment with the universe ; while by the knowledge 
of the fourth, one by his self enters the Self (M. 12). 

30 . The Four States of Consciousness. — It is when we 
come to the consideration of the states of consciousness in the 
Mandukyopanishad that we become aware of its real contribution 
to Ilpanishadic thought. In the earlier Upanishads reference has 
been made no doubt to the distinction between the waking state, 
the state of dream, and the state of deep-sleep ; and in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad there is evidently a recognition of a fourth state 
in the dialogue between Indra and Prajapati (viii. 5-7); nor is the 
reference to the fourth state wanting in the Maitrayani Upanishad, 
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as in vi. 19 or vii. n ,* but it is only in the Mandukyopanishad for 
the first time that we find a systematic enumeration of the differ- 
ent states of consciousness, and it is only there that the Turlya or 
the fourth, a.s a different state of consciousness, is directly con- 
trasted with the three, with which one is, from the point of view of 
normal life, ordinarily familiar. The Turlya may fitly be called 
" the fourth dimension " of psychology. One may easily perceive 
the difference between the wakeful state and the state of dream on 
the one hand, and the state of dream and the state of deep-sleep 
on the other. But the difference between the state of deep-sleep 
and the "fourth,”- which has been at times called the super-conscious, 
but which may more fittingly be termed the self-conscious, is 
not quite obvious to the ordinary mind. Not unfrequently has 
the no-consciousness in deep-sleep been identified even in the 
Upanishads with a seemingly similar annihilation of consciousness 
in the ecstatic state. The only proof, it would seem, of the reality 
of the difference is the solvitur ambulando : it is only those who 
have enjoyed the ecstatic state that can pronounce on the dis- 
tinction between the state of deep-sleep on the one hand and that 
of ecstacy on the other. As to whether this state may be called 
the super-conscious, opinions differ. On the one hand it is point- 
ed out that a super-conscious state of consciousness is a contradic- 
tion in terms ; on the other, it is maintained that the super-con- 
scious is just a name given to signify the peculiar fourth state which 
is really indescribable and unnamable. But in any case, it is the 
great merit of the Mandukyopanishad to have recognised this 
fourth state, and to have given it a place in the psychology of the 
states of consciousness.- : ^ 

31. The Four Kinds of Soul.— But even a greater contribu- 
tion of the Mandukyopanishad to the thought of the period is the 
very clever parallelism which it tries to establish between the 
states of consciousness on the one hand and the kinds of Soul on 
the other. In fact the Mandukyopanishad may be said, of all 
the Upanishads, to have made the greatest contribution to the 
subject of psycho-metaphysics. Corresponding to the different 
states of consciousness, namely, those of wakefulness, dream. 
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deep-sleep, and self-consciousness, the Mandukyopanishad posits 

four different kinds of Soul : namely, the VaiSvanara, the Taijasa, 

the PrSjna, and the Atman. The VaiSvanara is just the Soul in 

the state of wakefuless ; the Taijasa is the Soul sunk in his own 

light in a state of dream ; the Prajna is the Soul who inspires 

man even while he has fallen into deep-sleep ; and the Atman is the 

pure self-conscious Soul, constituting the fourth dimension of 

metaphysics, just as his counterpart, the Turlya, constituted the 

fourth dimension of psychology. The VaiSvanara enjoys gross things 
© 

as the Taijasa the subtle (M. 3, 4 ). The Prajna — which term evident- 
ly seems to have been suggested to the author of the Mandukya, 
by the Prajnatman of the Kaushltaki— -enjoys mere bliss (M. 5 ), 
while the Atman probably enjoys nothing except his own state, 
and is tranquil in his singleness (M, 7). It is significant to remem- 
ber that the Prajna has been called (M. 6) the Lord of all, the all- 
knowing, the inner controller, the source of all, the origin and end 
of all Being. In fact, the Prajna, to the author of the Mandukya 
signifies what philosophy calls God. As contrasted 'with him, stands 
the Atman, which is the Upanishadic equivalent of what philoso- 
phy calls the Absolute *. He is neither inwardly nor outwardly 
cognitive, nor yet on both sides together; He is not a cognition- 
mass, and is neither knower, nor not-knower ; He is invisible, im- 
practicable, incomprehensible, indescribable, unthinkable, un- 
pointable ; His essence is the knowledge of His own Self ; He negates 
the whole expanse of the Universe and is tranquil, blissful, and 
without a second (M. 7).” The Visva, the Taijasa, the Prajna and 
the Atman are thus the four kinds of Soul concerning themselves 
with gross, subtle, blissful and pure existence respectively ; and it 
is worth noting that God is sundered here from the Absolute as 
with a hatchet, and ultimate reality assigned only to the Absolute 
and not to God, who is described as merely the Absolute gone to 
sleep ; while in the Absolute the whole world (Prapancha) is des- 
cribed as being annihilated, since the Absolute is the one without a 
second (Advaita), characterised only in negative terms. 

32. The MAndOkya and Absolute Monism. — It is no wonder 
that the Absolutist commentators should have discovered in the 
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Mandukya food enough for their Absolutico-monistic speculations. 
The negation of the world leads on the one hand to the doctrine of 
Maya or illusion, and on the other hand to the doctrine of the 
Ajativada or non-creation. The great sage Gaudapada tries to 
incorporate both the Maya and the Ajativada doctrines in his 
commentary on the Mandukya, obliviscent of the fact that the 
two points of views are inconsistent with each other. Creation by 
Maya (Karikas iii. 27-29), is creation after all. The Ajativada 
(Karika iv. igff.), on the other hand, signifies that the world was 
never created.* Moreover the chief argument which Gaudapada 
adduces to prove the unreality of the world is its analogy with a 
dream. The illusion of waking is described as being absolutely on 
a par with the illusion of a dream, both being due to the phantasy 
of the mind (Karikas ii. 3-15). The ethical conclusions deducible 
from this metaphysical position are, that a truly wise man must 
regard himself as neither bound nor as an initiate in the path of 
realisation ; neither one who desires absolution, nor one who has 
reached it : hence it is that non-duality is real (Karikas ii. 32, 33). 
But even the absolutely monistic position has to make some con- 
cession to the process of practical attainment to Reality implied in 
the life of moral preparation (iii. 42) as also mystical perfection in 
Samadhi which is characterised by great tranquillity and the never- 
fading illumination of knowledge (iii. 37) . It would he a study in itself 
to see what justification there is for such conclusions being drawn 
from the text of the Mandtikyopanishad. It is evident at any 
rate that the negation, of the world and the sole reality of the 
Absolute are clearly indicated by the text of Mandukya ; but the 
responsibility for the doctrine of non-creation and the analogy of 
the dream must evidently lie on the author of the Karikas instead 
of on that of the text of the tlpanishad proper. 


* Th< question, of the authorship and authenticity of the fourth chapter 
of the Gandapadiya Karih&s will be discussed elsewhere. See page 96 f, 


CHAPTER NINTH 

AN EVALUATION OF UPANISHADIC PHILOSOPHY 

1. Scope .of the Chapter.— -If the great mass of texts known 
as the Brahman as and the Aranyakas be compared to a vast and 
limitless woodland, the several Upanishadic texts that we have 
analysed and surveyed in the last few chapters may fittingly be 
designated the outstanding landmarks of that woodland — -as the 
distinctive configurations of hills and trees and rills as also the 
rarest specimens of vegetations that arrest the eye— -as features* 
in other words, that at once represent and illustrate all that there 
is of the highest and philosophically most significant in the 
varied and extraordinarily fruitful thought-activity of the whole 
period. Now, while it is legitimately open for the Botanist 
to examine his plant with the help of the dissecting knife 
for the sake of the wonderful revelations of internal structure 
that await his study, it is equally the rightful function of 
the Horticulturist to take the plant as a whole and to estimate 
its economic and aesthetic value in the very form in which 
the specimen lies before him, with its several essential and 
adventitious, useful and useless, parts and portions. In the 
case of the Upanishadic texts, we have already followed both 
these methods. We have acquired enough data to ascertain just 
what particular portions from the several texts can be subsumed 
under definite chronological groups, and are thus in a position 
to determine the different philosophical ideas dominating a 
given section of the period. Further, inasmuch as the succes- 
sive additions made to an Upanishadic text like the Chhandogya 
or the Brihadaranyaka can be held to be more or less governed 
by the prevailing dogmas and dictates of the specific Vedic 
school to which the text belongs, it would not be impossible to 
discover a thread of continuity running through the chrono- 
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logically disparate parts of such a text, which can then be not 
unprofitably studied as a unit by itself, as we have in fact 
attempted in the last five chapters. But just as there is, beyond 
the Botanist and the Horticulturist, the reflective Nature-poet 
who, while prepared on occasions to probe the inmost recesses 
of a flower or a fruit, is yet anxious to visualise and describe 
not only the individual plant in relation to its own branches and 
blossoms, leaves and flowers, seed and fruit, but also to consider 
the same plant as an element in the collective aspect of the 
woodland, assigning to it a place and a function in a general 
aesthetic appreciation of the whole scenery : in exactly the same 
manner it is now essential that we should survey the dominant 
philosophical tendencies of the whole period, trace their inner 
lines of development, review them in their historical setting as 
being the culmination of an earlier period of thought-activity 
and as the point of divergence for the subsequent, well-rounded 
philosophical systems, and, finally, evaluate them as a contri- 
bution to the evolution of human thought made by a gifted 
people at such a very early period in the history of the human 
race. The task is difficult and- somewhat delicate, as it has 
been already attempted by scholars more than once ; but we 
cannot Well avoid it just for the very reason that our conclu- 
sions regarding Upanishadic chronology, and consequently our 
literary and philosophic estimates of the texts in question, as 
will have been already made amply evident, considerably 
deviate from the well-worn tracks.* We propose then in what 
follows to consider in succession such topics as the Upanishadic 
accounts of world-creation, the Upanishadic doctrines of the Soul, 
the Upanishadic theories of knowledge and of the Absolute, or 
the Upanishadic notions on moral conduct and God-realisation, 
not assuming, of course, as has been often too lightly done— * 
not only by the orthodox commentators and expositors, but also 
by some of the latest writers in the field — that the Upanishads 
have just one clear-cut view in the matter ; but rather endeav- 
ouring to trace the doctrinal development that there must un- 
doubtedly have taken place as speculation advanced from what 

* See Chapter 3, §§ 12 to 1.9, above. 
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we have designated the “ Brahmanic ” group of texts, through 
the “Brahmano-Upanishadic texts,” on to its culmination in the 
great texts of the “ Upanishadic ” group, and from that point 
onwards to follow the ebbing out of that earlier speculative 
impulse and the advent of a newer thought-wave which serious- 
ly threatened to wash off— foundation and all— the whole stately 
edifice so ' skilfully reared up by several generations of seers 
and teachers. Such an attempt, based upon a systematic chrono- 
logical stratification of all the available texts arrived at by a 
strictly"philological and more or less objective procedure, has 
not been hitheiio made by any one to our knowledge. Deussen* 
whose chronology and general trend of conclusions has been 
accepted by most writers, has not attempted to subdivide the 
individual Upanishads into further chronologically disparate 
units, although he seems to have been aware of the importance 
of doing so ; and when some of the modern critics of Beusseh 
disagree with a particular line of doctrinal development that he 
traces out from what h8 regards as an earlier Upanishad to a re- 
latively ‘ later ’ Upardshad, they have rarely attempted to re- 
arrange the whole series of texts so as to bring out the rival 
line of doctrinal development that they would fain substitute 
for that of BeussOn, The evolution of isolated doctrines through 
the whole length of Upanishadic period has been traced by a 
few writers here and there, but our present attempt Is to do tli8 
same for the whole gamut of philosophical problems. In so do- 
ing we would naturally endeavour briefly to trace the earlier 
beginnings of the philosophical concept or doctrine in the 
Yedas, review the form which it assumed or the transformation 
that it underwent in consequence of the arresting of the normal 
course of development and the diverting of it upon the side- 
track of ritualism that it underwent during the Brahmana 
period, and finally adjudge the specific contributions of the 
Upanishadic period strictly so called to the whole issue. It is 
obvious that to the extent to which we might succeed in exhibit- 
ing this whole history as a normal, probable, and logically 
sequential advance, we would be securing an additional testi- 
mony to the correctness of the chronological grouping that has 

42 [History of Indian Philosophy Vol, 2] 
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been tabled by us on page 135, above. And seeing that our 
treatment is going to be based upon texts cited in their strictly 
chronological order, and not merely taken at random and out of 
their proper contexts and correlated, one with the other, as may 
suit the convenience of the argument — as has been unhappily 
the habit of most writers on Indian Vedanta— we hope that our 
treatment will not err or mislead by producing an appearance, 
on the one hand, of precision and profundity where they do not 
really exist, and on the other, of a mere vagary and word-chop- 
ping where a much deeper historical reason seems to exist for 
the phenomenon. 

i — XJPANISHADIC ACCOUNTS OF WORLD-CREATION 
2. The Starting-point of Upanishadic Cosmology,— 
The earliest awakenings of philosophy inevitably take to cosmo- 
logy. Originating in a child-like impulse to wonder : wonder at 
the happenings of the physical world in all their astonishing 
force, variety and precipitateness, and exhibiting nevertheless a 
method in their caprice and an orderliness in their sequence, to 
which the closest approach in the experience of early ratiocina- 
tion is the will-power of man himself, this philosophical activity 
almost always begins by endowing every exhibition of abnor- 
mal physical energy with its own Divine presence conceived 
under its own distinctive anthropomorphic colouring, and thus 
arrives at some half-poetic half-hiythological solution of its 
problems, lacking in real depth or penetration and testifying 
neither to patient and persistent investigation nor to accurate 
and systematic procedure. In time, with a truer and deeper 
knowledge of the “Laws of Nature”, these solutions fail to satisfy 
the critical mind. They are found to be inadequate, inconsist- 
ent and even self-contradictory. For a while indeed, and under 
the notion of thereby paying a tribute of reverence to the Scrip- 
tures that contain the solutions in question, speculation might 
conceivably cultivate a delight in these very contradictions — as 
it did in the Late Vedic period (vide Chapter i, §§ 26-30)— and 
might be content to weave together a sort of an “enigmatic 
monism.” Nevertheless, with the progress. of society and with 
the birth and the growth — particularly in the face of a threaten- 
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ing enemy out-of-doors, saythe marauding Dasyus—of a sense of 
racial or communal unity and solidarity, it was inevitable that, 
continuing his speculation, man should in course of time reach 
the first great generalisation in philosophy by realising the world 
as a whole as one great artifact or karya (on a scale much vaster 
than the normal handicrafts of man in his family and tribal 
relations), behind which he postulated a Unitary Power— analo- 
gous to the pater families or the tribal chieftain — around which 
primitive mind was delighted to weave together a poetico-ration- 
alistie ’fabric of myth, legend, and history. We already saw 
( Chapter i, § 26 ) how during the Early Vedic period the process 
of world-creation came to be likened to the art of the carpenter* 
or . the smith, where it was not identified with the procreative 
function. This of course was Tittle more than a poetic conceit 
to begin with, there being little evidence of an attempt to dis- 
cover the bond that links one fact or phenomenon to the other, 
the thread that interpenetrates them all and holds them together 
in a system of unity ,* and although a little later, in the famous 
Nasadlya-sukta (Rigveda, x. 129 ), we do discern a frantic effort 
to fathom and name the secret of world-creation by the force of 
sheer imagination, the conviction was hound to be evoked before 
long that the world-secret could not be mastered that way. For, 
although to give to “airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name” does tend, in the early stages of reasoning, to fix and fur- 
ther our knowledge of that phenomenon, yet no tangible advance 
in our knowledge is possible if we for ever busy ourselves with 
the etymology and the aetiology of the mere name. It was 
necessary, in other words, to turn away from the individual 
‘gods’ of early speculation, and even from the ‘Great God’ who 
later reigned over them, to the physical facts for which each 
stood, and experiment with these physical factsA This at any 
rate was what Greece learnt to do before very long ; and this is 
what might have taken place in the history of early Indian 
philosophy hut for the operation of those ethnic, social, and re- 
ligious forces which we described towards the close of our first 
Chapter. These factors chased both the primitive poet-philoso- 
pher and the prospective nature-philosopher alike out of court, 
It is the ritualistic philosopher who now intrudes on the horizon 
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and, rather than allowing the current of speculation to take a 
turn analogous to what took place in the Nature-philosophy of 
Early Greece, he starts the significant query as to how these so- 
called “gods” obtained their god-hood. “Mahad Devanam asu- 
ratvarn ekam : The Gods have a great and unique character 
of god-hood” — says the refrain to Kigveda iii 55 ; but the sole 
unfailing mark of this god-hood was now declared to be parti- 
cipation in the sacrifices instituted by the priests. The Alvins 
became full-fledged gods only after they obtained such a share 
through the assistance of the re-juvenated old sage Chyavana; 
and, per contra, mortal sages like Manu or Ahgiras become in- 
vested with divinity the moment they establish a claim to partici- 
pation in the holy havih. Gods are made by sacrifice. Sacrifice 
in fact is the omnipotent world principle ( see Chapter ii. § 26 ), 
which not only starts the process of world-creation but comes to 
the assistance of the Creator every time he feels fagged, out of 
sorts, or uninspired. And each small detail of the sacrifice comes 
likewise to be invested with transcendent cosmic significance. 
We also saw how the BrEhmanas, by evolving their peculiar 
“Bandhuta” philosophy (Chapter ii,§§ 23-25), attempted to reduce 
the whole universe to an order by spreading their subtle net 
of sacrifice over all the sundry facts and phenomena contained 
therein. This was of course an easier way of explaining the world 
than the far more laborious way of observation and ‘scientific’ 
investigation, the progress in which the Brahmanas managed 
only to nip in the bud— -so far, that is to say, as the facts of the 
physical world were concerned. For a mechanical and ah easi- 
ly intelligible conception of the process of creation, like the one 
put forth by primitive philosophy, the BrShmanas substituted 
a far-fetched ritualistic process grounded upon etymological 
aetiology, in which “tapas” plays the chief r61e. And although 
some of the more developed cosmological theories in the 
Brahmanas (such as those detailed by us on pages 67 and 
following ) attempted to incorporate and be faithful to that much 
knowledge of the physical sciences which was current in their 
days, there remained the fact nevertheless that our texts could 
and did, at any stage in the process, always branch off at will 
In a ritualistic track, introducing, in and out of season, all kinds 
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of sacrificial entities, at whose entrance all difficulties vanished 
utterly as by an act of faith, to which those that did not care 
to be dubbed “ Asuras ” had to ungrudgingly submit. Dogma- 
tism thus raged unhindered, only here and there partially helped 
out by appeals to “Bandhnta"’ reasoning. However, in fairness, 
let it be conceded that this retarding of the normal progress of 
cosmological speculation was not an unmixed evil. It did much 
to tone down the poetic ebullitions of the earlier period that 
generally passed for sober philosophy, inasmuch as the Brah- 
manic texts did emphasise, after their own fashion, the need for 
classifying and discriminating, for systematising arid discover- 
ing hidden correspondences between things. This developed a 
breadth of view, a logical acumen, and a patience and even a 
propensity for details that placed the findings of the subsequent 
period somewhat above the mere imaginative, haphazard gues- 
sings at truth that they might otherwise have become. Also by 
insisting upon the linking of their cosmological and other 
speculations with the realities of ritualistic requirements, our 
priestly philosophers helped to prevent that utter divorce of 
philosophy from practical life, of which there is always a danger 
in an abstract system of reasoning, which philosophy very soon 
tends to become. At the same time, we must not ignore the fact 
that just herein there was involved the other danger of a 
cramping of the fervour and freedom in the speculations of 
the earlier period, and a turning of them into a mere dull 
lifeless logomachy. This was the stage reached towards the 
end of the Brahmanic period. — Coming after that, the IJpa- 
nishadic texts attempted generally to steer clear of the 
difficulties on either side by cultivating the mean between 
these extremes ; and hence it is that their speculations, although 
in parts already anticipated by Brahmanic texts to which they 
are attached as appanages, nevertheless constitute in their 
emphasis and ensemble a distinct stage in the evolution of the 
theories of world-creation. 

3. Chronological Grouping of the Cosmological 
Texts IN THE U p ANISHADS,— -Let us briefly recount some of 
the Upanishadic cosmologies, arranging them chronologically 
into the four Groups into which we have distributed our texts 
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{see p. 135). We have under this head for Group One — Aita- 
reya Aranyaka ii. 1-3, Brihad. Up. i.2,0hb. Up. 1 1. 2, i 9. 1, 
and Ghh. Up. ii 23. 2-3; for Group Two — Ait. Up., Khandas i-iii, 
Brihad. Up. I. iv. 1-6, 7, 10, 11-16, l 1 ?, Tait. Up. ii. 1-5, 9, and iii. 
1-6, Chh. Up. iii. 19, and Ohh. Up. iv, 17 ; for Group Three — • 
Mundaka I. i, 7-8 and II. 1 1, 3, 5-9, Svet. Up. i, Prasna i. 4ff. 
and vi. 3ft, Chh. Up. vi. 2-3, Tait, Up. ii 6-7, Svet. Up. vi. 8ff, s 
and Maitri ii. 6ft; and for Group Four — Brih. Up. v. 5, Svet, Up. 
iv. 5ff.,andMaitri. v. 2, vi. 5-6 and 11-17. A detailed exposition 
of the contents of most of these texts is already given by us in 
Chapters iv to viii under the several Upanishads to which they 
belong, and a concurrent reference to the specific sections of 
those Chapters will be helpful in appraising the discussion that 
is to follow, s 

4. The U panishadic Cosmologies an Inconsequential 
Grouping of Entities. — Now, since it is the exhibition of a 
power and a precipitateness, and withal an order and a purpose 
in the facts and occurrences of the universe that originates 
cosmology, we naturally expect that, whatever the First Prin- 
ciple put forth by the texts of a period, they will at least endeav- 
our to trace the working of that Principle in the gradation and 
sequence of creation. But thanks to the peculiar turn given 
to speculation by the Br&bmapie theory of the Sacrifice, we do 
not meet any such systematic attempt in the majority of the 
texts before’us. Consider, for instance, the cosmological myth 
in Brih. 1 2. We start here with a primitive “Non-being” over- 
spread with Death or Hunger. Through “tapas” or fervour 
there spring forth therefrom in succession physical entities like 
Water, Earth, Fire, — the last having three forms : the Sun, Fire 
proper, and Wind, the last again as Breath, giving rise to all the 
Worlds : Heaven, Inter-mundia and so forth. The next stage in 
the process is a “cosmological marriage” between Death and 
Speech, which produces,: through the instrumentality of Time 
which was the Semen, the three Vedas, the Metres, Sacrifices, 
Beasts and the rest. These created entities now become subject 
to Time and perish. With a view to produce a permanent 
entity, Death practises further tapas and brings death upon 
itself, the corpse being transformed into the sacrificial horso. 
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the source and symbol ofdeathlessness. Here it is the ritua- 
listic interest that alone is paramount, and the stages of the 
cosmological process are altogether haphazard and illogical. — 
A slight advance in this direction is perceptible in Taittirlya 
i'i. 1-5, 9, which is the next text we choose as representative of 
Group Two. Here the First Principle is “Atman” which pro- 
duces “Akasa”or Ether, Ether producing Wind, Wind producing 
Fire, Fire producing Waters, Waters producing Earth, Earth pro- 
ducing Plants, Plants producing Food, and Food producing Man. 
There is ^an obvious logical order in the above sequence. The 
text goes on to distinguish between the “Food-man” or the 
physiological aspect of life from the “Breath-man” or the energiz- 
ing function of life, which is “inside” the former and its 
essence ; and in the same terms it speaks successively of the 
“Mind-man”, the “Intellect-man” and the “Bliss-man.” Towards 
the latter* part of this cosmology the interest is predominatingly 
psychological, the process starting with the Atman or the 
All-Soul and ending with the atman or the individual soul.— 
Mundaka II. i. 1-9, which gives atypical cosmological specula- 
tion of the next Group, is a peculiar combination of the psycho- 
logical, physical, and ritualistic considerations with a propor- 
tionate emphasis laid on each. We there start with the Immu- 
table (Akshara), the divine, formless Person, who creates, first, 
the Prlna, the mind and the sense-organs; then the Ether, Wind, 
Light, Waters and Earth, who are to be the objects to these ; next 
the ritualistic entities like Rik-Sama-Yajus, Diksha, Sacrifices, 
and Gifts, the Sacrifioer, and the Year ; also, the Regions where 
the Moon and the Sun shine, Gods, Demi-gods, men, beasts, birds ; 
end, to conclude the list, Prana and Apana, rice and barley, 
tapas and faith, truth, abstinence and law, seven breaths and the 
seven worlds, and oceans and mountains and rivers and plants 
and juice : it would be very hard to find another more motley 
concatenation ! It would therefore be safe to conclude that the 
TJpanishadic cosmologies hardly ever attempt to educe a rational 
order in the successive stages of the cosmological process, so 
far that is to say as a physical causal nexus between the conse- 
cutive stages is concerned. 
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5. Their Dominating Psychological Trend —The first 
interest of cosmology is almost always the world without. Man 
and the world within him, although a legitimate subject of cos- 
mology, comes to be actually so only at a later stage. It is this 
later stage that we find fully represented in our TJpanishadio 
texts, and the more so as the problems of the world without had 
for them almost ceased to be a vital concern, One of the earli- 
est texts of the First Group, Aitareya Aranyaka II. i-iii and espe- 
cially II. i. 3 and II. iii. 2, while pointing out the correspondence 
between the plant-life and human-life as far as their physiologi- 
cal functions are concerned-~the plants in fact producing the 
seed out of which man is born-states the all-important fact that 
<f while in plants and trees there is only the sap, in animals is 
seen consciousness." The Self thus finds, we are told, a fuller 
realisation in animals than in trees and plants, and the fullest 
of all in man the crown of creation. — In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 
iv. 1-3 (being the first three Khandas of the Upanishad proper 
and by us assigned to Group Two) we have a very neat example 
of psychological cosmology. The creative process here starts with 
the Self who first produces the super-celestial, celestial, terrestrial, 
and sub-terrestrial regions. These do merely furnish the locus 
standi for the “ Person " fashioned out of Primitive Waters, who 
is the most important product of this cosmology. The formation 
of the various apertures of this Person’s body, the breathing of 
the breath of life into his nostrils* as also the allocation of the 
different cognitive and conative functions to the organs of sense 
and action, is next narrated in detail, the whole process termi- 
nating with the Creator himself entering into the Person thus 
created and realising therein his unique Self-hood. — There is 
one point in this psychological cosmology that must be noted. 
Concurrently with the production of each organ of the “Purusha," 
there was produced the external material or element on which 
that organ was to function, as also the Deity which was to con- 
trol that function. This is no more than a by-product of the 
“ Bandhuta ” philosophy, according to which each entity is re- 
quired to have its adhyatma, adhibhautika, and adhidaivika cor- 
relates. As a consequence, the production of the world without 
and the world within— of the macrocosm* and the microcosm— 
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came to be regarded as one concurrent process with a dual 
aspect. — For the next Group we choose two short texts, one early 


and one late, namely, Mundaka I. i. 7-8 and Maitrayanlya ii. 6ff., 
which show further progress in the same direction. In the for- 
mer text the creation starts with the Immutable which, through 
fervour, produces anna, food or the material constituent of the 
universe. From anna proceeds breath or energy, from breath 
mind and the whole psychical world ; from mind, the “ truth,” 
1 e. to say, the concrete, tangible, physical world, including all 
the regions, and all the activities (karman) which lead to im- 
mortality. 'This account distinctly recognises matter, energy, 
and consciousness as the three essential factors or stages of 
creation which it regards as real and identical with the Reality. 
Maitrayanlya Up. ii. 6 ff. commences the process with Prajapaii, 
who creates creatures, but finding’ them inert and stock-still, 
enters them as their breath of life, distributing himself into the 
five life-breaths and performing the functions of the five organs 
of knowledge and action, and becoming — in appearance— the 
active agent who experiences the good and bad actions though 
in reality unaffected by them. He who actually enjoys and 
acts and therefore transmigrates is, we are told, another “Atman” 
known as “Bhutatman” who, although originally one, becomes 
manifold under the influence of the guyas of the Prakrit! The 
“Samkhya” trend of the latter part of this cosmology is quite on 
the surface. — We thus see how the facts of inner life lend a 
continually deeper colouring to these cosmologies, so that we 
can almost say that speculation has here swerved from the 
notion of physioal causation to that of ideal causation. 


6, The Symbolical and Ethical Categories in these 

COSMOLOGIES. — We had already an occasion (Chapter ii, §§22ff.) , 
to advert to the importance of specific symbols and formulae in 
the setting forth of the Brahmanic theory of the Sacrifice. 
The Cosmological speculations in the Upanishads formulated 
under the shadow of that theory similarly occupied themselves 
with symbolical entities. Thus we enoounter the statement in 
Chhandogya i. 1-2 which regards the “Udgltha” as the essence 
and crown of creation; while Chhandogya, ii 23. 2-3 details § 
43 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 55] 
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cosmology wherein Frajapati, meditating upon the different 
worlds, produces in succession the three Vedas, the three 
“Vyahritis” or holy sounds— Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svar— and the Tri- 
monosyllable, Om, the text proceeding to establish a correspon- 
dence between these triads. A more or less identical account 
is preserved in Chhandogya iv. 17, which we have assigned to 
Group Two; while the epigonal if not apocryphal passage from 
Maitra. vi. 5-8 makes Prajapati evolve the “unaltered and un- 
formed Reality” into the mainfold worlds as we see them by 
uttering the three “holy sounds.” These symbols however in 
time came to be banished from the realm of cosmology (there is 
no symbolical cosmology in Group Three ) and relegated to the 
sphere of Upasana to which we will have shortly to direct our 
attention. • — • Ethical entities are another exotic growth on cos- 
mology induced by the practical tarn which philosophical specu- 
lation received from the BrShmanas and which the Upanishads 
never succeeded in fully eschewing. The best illustration of 
the sort occurs in Brill, i. 4. 11-16, where Brahman (the priestly 
class), desirous of an expansion of its life, created the martial 
class amongst men as well as gods. Life was yet felt to be defi- 
cient and so the Vis class, and thereafter the Sudra class, was pro- 
duced in succession. There was yet lacking something to make 
life complete and perfect. It was only when the Law (which is 
identical with Truth) was created, and all the classes or castes 
in heaven and on earth obeyed the same that there was the 
fullest realisation of life and its purpose. The moral of this 
cosmological story is quite obvious. It seems to be an after- 
echo of the famous Purusha-sukta (Rigveda X. 90) With the 
deleting of its ritualistic element. The idea, glorious as It un- 
. doubtedly is, does not however seem to have been further 
followed up. 

1. Their Progressive Gravitation to a Stereotyped 
POEM.— As we come to a consideration of the majority of the 
later cosmological texts we find in them certain common and out- 
standing features : (i) The starting point of the cosmological 
process is almost everywhere some one unique First Principle, 
iioWsoever variously nahied. The definition of this &px*) is 
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cleanly given in Taittirlya. Up. iii. l—“Yato imam bhutani 
jayante, yena jatani jlvanti, yat prayanty abhisamyisanti 
and the effect of knowing and realising it in Ohh. vi 1 3 — “Yens- 
&rutam sratam bhavaty amatam matam avijnatam vijnatarn.’T 
(ii) This Creative Principle, by desiring it or willing it, by 
practising fervour, by exercising its innate power (sakii), or 
spreading its cosmic illusion (maya), makes itself into two, this 
second principle being either a consort of the opposite sex as in 
Brih. i, 4-3, or the totality of the external creation referred to 
as “Bhutani” (Ohh, i. 9.1) or “Sarvam” (Brih. i. 4,10) or “Yad 
idam kirn cha” ( Tail*, ii. 6 ), or “Sat” ( ibid. ii. 7 ), or “Tamas” 
(Mait. v. 2), or entities like' “Prana” (Prasna vi. 3), or the comple- 
mentary and inseparable pair of “Rayi and Prana” (ibid. 1. 4), 
or the self-evolving triad of “Tejas-Ap-Anna” (Chh. vi. 2 . 3 f.)— 
to say nothing of specific elements like Akasa ( Tait. ii. 1.1 ) or 
Waters ( Ait. Up. i. 1 and elsewhere) or the Purusha or Hiranya- 
garbha or the Cosmic-egg. (iii) This second principle is the 
parent of the rest of the creation by a sort of an emanatory pro- 
cess, so that the Creator does not have to come down and effec- 
tuate each further step, the initial impulse communicated by 
him to the first product or the Demiurge generally enduring to 
the end of the chain, (iv) The succeeding links in the chain, as 
we have seen, are normally deemed not important enough to 
be accurately or consistently set forth ; and Purusha or the in- 
dividual soul is very rarely, if at all, actually included amongst 
any of these. We have, to be sure, the creation of a “Purusha” 
mentioned in the Ait. Up. i. 3, but that is clearly the body 
which the Atman subsequently animates. The “Purusha” of the 
cosmology in Mundaka II. i. Iff. is identical with the “Akshara” 
with which the creation starts, and these two can be respec- 
tively identified with what we might style the “Ur-subject” and 
the “Ur-object”, which are in reality one. The same remark 

* “ From whence verily all these beings spring forth ; through whom, 
having sprung forth, they continue alive ; and unto which they repair, 
into whom they are absorbed.” 

f '* By which what has not been heard becomes something already 
heard, what has not been thought of, something already thought of, and 
what has not been known, something already known.” 
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applies to the “Purusha” mentioned in Prasna vi. 2. The “Kshe- 
trajna” described in Mait. v, 2 is said in so many words to be a 
portion of the quality of “Sattva”, evolved from the primitive 
Tamas or Darkness, and it is what constitutes the intelligence 
in each individual soul ( Chetamatrah pratipurushah ). The 
“Bhutatma” occurring in Mait. iii. 2 and declared to be subject 
to the influence of the gunas and the cause of the transmigra- 
tion is no other than the individual soul ; but his creation as 
such is nowhere unmistakably stated. Svetasvatara i. 2 enume- 
rates “Purusha” amongst the possible First Principles, but 
not as a created object. There is only one unambiguous re- 
ference to the creation of the Purusha, viz., Taittirlya ii. 1. 1, 
although even here it is open to one to urge that the “food-man” 
“breath-man”, “mind-man, “intelligence-man” and “bliss-man” 
is not the soul as such but only his apparel, (v) We find that 
the majority of the texts of Groups Two and Three speak of the 
Creator’s entrance into his creation. Thus Ait. Up. speaks of 
the Creator’s entrance into the body by the opening in the skull 
(vidriti), while Brihad. i. 4. 7 tells us that “He entered upto the 
very tips of the nails.” This “anupravesa” or interpenetra- 
tion has for its object— as declared in Chhandogya vi. 2 — the 
assigning of names unto the objects in creation and the evo- 
lution of their functions. A proof of the existence of the Creator 
within us is afforded by the movements of the five life-breaths, 
says Maitrayani ii. 6, in the absence of which the body would 
remain stock-still. Another proof of the kind is the presence of 
warmth in a living body, and the hearing of the sound within 
if “one listens with the apertures of the ears covered up” (Brih, 
V. 9 ). An equal emphasis is likewise laid upon the entrance 
of the Creator also into the material or inorganic creation. 
“ Brahman became everything that there is ” — says Brih. I. iv. 
10 ; “ both the actual (sat) and the yonder, the defined and the 
undefined, the grounded and the ungrounded, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false : in fact all that there 
is ” — expounds the Taittirlya ii. 6 — the immanence of the Divi- 
nity all through the creation (whether conceived of theistically 
as in Svetasvatara vi, 11, or pantheistically as in the famous 
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‘‘antaryamin” passage from the Brihad. Up. III. vii. 3-23), being 
the inevitable logical corollary from- the same, (vi) Finally 
it has to be admitted that the majority of our texts pro- 
claim the reality of the creation. This reality is however to be 
understood in a sense distinct from what the later systematised 
Vedanta assigns to that term. A thing that is real need not 
therefore be eternal. For we are told that prior to creation the 
world was absolutely non-existent : compare — Naiveha kirn- 
chana’gra aslt (Brih. I. ii. 1), Na’nyat kimchana mishat (Ait. Up, 
i. 1), Asad va idam agra asit (Tait. Up. II. 7), Asad evedam agra 
aslt (Ohh. Up. III. 19. 1), and other passages. It is thus a clear 
case of a creation out of non-existence, and nowhere is there 
any ground for the suspicion that the act of creation and the 
creation itself is to be thought of as an illusion. In texts of the 
Second and particularly of the Third Group however the concep- 
tion is fundamentally altered. Brih. I. iv. 7 speaks of the world 
prior to creation, as being in avyakrita* or non-manifest form, 
the l§veta§vatara (1 15 f.) furnishing the analogy of the exist- 
ence of oil in sesame-seed or of ghee in milk or curds. Chhan- 
dogya vi. 2, as is well known, goes further and actually contro- 
verts the earlier positions above quoted by asking the funda- 
mental question : How can existence ever spring out of sheer 
non-existence ? This is the final view of orthodox Vedanta, only, 
our texts are still prepared to call the world both real and eter- 
nal. And if there is to be maintained, concurrently with this, 
the theory of absolute Monism, the world will have to be con- 
ceived as the (real) power, or the will, or the energy of the Ab- 
solute, which is not distinct from the Absolute itself. That this 
power is only phenomenal, a mere may a that is contingent upon 
a percipient, is a doctrine that is for the first time clearly adum- 
brated only in late texts of the Third Group like Brih. IV. v. 15. 

8. Corresponding Shift in the First Principle.— 
It is interesting to note how there has taken place a gradual 
change in the starting-point of the creative process pari passu 
with this progressive systematisation in the Upanishadic cos- 

* The Maitrayaniya gives “ avyahrita,” unuttered or beyond expres- 
sion, as a variant. 
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mologies. The Early Yedlc speculation rarely rose beyond the 
purely physical principles like Water, Air, Fire and, later, the 
more abstract Akasa or Ether, These naturally were not expect- 
ed to satisfy the inquiring mind for any length of time, as they 
all lacked more or less the self- initiated movement, which is 
the very first qualification demanded in an «pxk You have 
accordingly either to put a divinity into the physical element— 
an adhishthanadevata (which the Brahmanas continually do)— 
or else make the physical element in question merely the first 
product of a Power which is superior to it and which fills it. 
The earlier sacrificial divinities like Indra, Varuna, or Vayu — 
conceived as they were in far too anthropomorphic a colouring 
— were obviously unsuited to play this exalted idle any longer, 
Rita or Law was far too abstract, and the neither-Nonbeing-nor- 
Being of the Nasadlyasukta (Rigveda x. 129) was far too elusive. 
Other claimants for the honour that were tried and found wanting 
were Daksha (Rv, x. 72), Dhatri (Rv. x. 190), Hiranyagarbha 
(Bv. x. 121), Vach (Rv. x. 125), and Visvakarman (Rv. x. 81-82), 
as also, in the later period, the ritualistic entities like Sraddha, 
Brihas- or Brahmanas- pati, and the Yajna-purusha (Rv. x. 90)— 
not to mention the still later Atharvanic entities like Rohita 
(Atharvaveda xiii. 3) orUchehhishta (Av. xi. 7)orSkambha (Av. 

x. 7) or Gdana and the rest. It was the partly ritualistic and 
partly mythological figure of Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, 
that managed, during the major part of the Brahmana period, to 
hold the ground, as satisfying to some extent the needs of both 
the lay mind and that of the philosopher-priest. During the 
Upanishadic period we find this pre-eminence of Prajapati fast 
disappearing. He is brought in as the First Principle in the 
texts of the first or Brahmanie Group like Ait. Aranyaka II. i. 3 
or Chhandogya ii. 23,2, but thereafter he is supplanted by Atman 
(A. A. ii 4. 1-3, Brih. i. 4. 1-6), or by Brahman which comes to 

be, as in Tait. Up. ii. 1-5, synonymous with Atman, or by 
Furusha (Mundaka I i 7-8, II. 1 3 ff., Prasna vi. 3., etc.), or, 
towards the end of the period, by Sat (Chhandogya vi. 2-3), and 
even by Tamas ( MaitrayanI v. ii). It will thus be noted that 
what the cosmology of the period gained by affording a more 
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and more consistent and systematic pedigree of creation it prac- 
tically lost by postulating a growingly abstract and elusive 
Principle as the starting point of the whole process. 

9. Review of Prajapati’s Career as the First 
PRINCIPLE. — It would be interesting in this connection to trace 
the origins of the concept of Prajapati, the ‘Protector of the 
Peoples’ and the ‘Lord of the Projeny’, and to follow in our late 
Yedic and Brahmanic texts the vicissitudes of his fortunes as 
the First Author of the creation. Originally, Prajapati was no 
more than an abstract epithet almost on a par with words like 
‘gopah* or ‘trata\ and applied indifferently to Savitri (Rv. iv. 
53. 2), Indra (Rv. ix. 5. 9), and other gods. In portions of the 
later Veda, and especially in the tenth Maud ala of the Rigveda, 
we see him assume a more or less marked individuality and so 
brought into relation with the procreative function in Nature. 
The consequence was that when the world-genesis began to be 
conceived as a creative process, Prajapati naturally played the 
part of the World-creator as well as World-protector, being made 
synonymous in nature and function with the earlier abstrac- 
tions such as Tvashtri, Dhatri, and Visvakarman. • This led to 
an arresting of the growth of anthropomorphic myths (e. g. his 
incest with his daughter, A. B, III. 33, S. B. I, vii. 4. 1, etc,) which 
had begun to gather around him as soon as lie assumed ah In- 
dividuality. Once assigned the exalted role of the Creator 
Prajapati continued to remain an omniform deity which was 
held to discharge the function of the World-creator the better the 
more nebulous be became. Bearing in mind the root-idea of the 
conception, we can well understand how towards the end of the 
Late-vedic and the commencement of the Early-brahman:ic period 
Prajapati came to be identified with the Year (Samvatsara) as 
being the normal period of gestation, and thence with Time con- 
sidered in the abstract, and also with the Sun ( =Rohita or the 
Ruddy-one, in Atharvaveda xiii, 1-3 and in Tail Br. II. v. 2, 1-8) 
as the author of Time, as well as with the Virile Bull ( = AnadvSn, 
in Atharvaveda iv.ll )as being an outstanding type of the male- 
energy. The mythological conception of Prajapati which had 
thus begun to be formulated towards the end of the Late-vedic 
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period, before it could assume tire philosophical form of an 
apxn in the Upanishadic period, had however to pass through a 
ritualistic stage for which the Brahmana texts are mainly res- 
ponsible. They seized with avidity the rising conception of a 
new First Principle and used it for their own sacerdotal purposes 
by using him as both a sanction and an explanation of their 
numberless ritualistic practices small no less than large. This 
was rendered all the more easy inasmuch as in the earlier ritual 
such as that of the Somayaga Prajapati was never assigned any 
significant role. lie was therefore free to play any superior or 
inferior role to suit the convenience of theoretic theology, 
Instances of how this was done we have already quoted above 
(pp. 66ff.) ; and many more can easily be added. This ritualistic 
r6ie, while on the one hand it prevented Prajapati from being a 
prominent figure in the Vedie mythology, resulted, on the other 
hand, in weakening his character as a philosophical First Princi- 
ple. In fact all through our period Prajapati seems to remain 
hovering between a full-fledged apx*i and a down-right ritualis- 
tic category. Even in the great hymn to the Unknown God 
( Rv. X. 121 ) it is worth noting that Prajapati, although elevat- 
ed to the position of the World-creator, was yet conceived of as 
the Golden Embryo floating upon Waters, which have accord- 
ingly to be conceived as a principle existing independently of 
him, although in the same breath he is said to have “generated 
the glittering waters,” In Taittiriya Sam. YII. i. 5. 1 we are told : 
“Waters indeed was all this in the beginning, the ocean. In it 
Prajapati, as Wind, produced movement. And therein he saw 
this Earth, and becoming a Boar he seized it, and as the Vi6va- 
karman he drained it, and it extended and became this Earth. 
And thereafter Prajapati laboured upon the Earth and produced 
the gods : Yasus, and Rudras, and Adityas.” Likewise a passage 
from the Satapatha ( XI. i. 6. 1 ) unambiguously speaks of the 
Waters as having produced, after a year’s tapas, the Golden Egg 
from which in time sprang forth the man-shaped Prajapati, 
Brihadaranyaka V. v. 1-4 further identifying this Golden Egg 
with the Truth (Satyam), and Prajapati himself with the Brahman. 
Elsewhere Prajapati is said to have created the world, and 
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through love entered inside the creatures in order to be from them 
reborn ( Prajapatih prajah srishtva premnanupravisat, tabhyah 
punah sambhavitmii — Tait. Sam. Y. ii. 2. 1), his body in fact 
forming the substance out of which the creatures are produced 
(Tait. Br. I. vii. 1.5), Thus even passages claiming for Praia- 
pati the status of a veritable First Principle pointed to a some- 
thing beyond which was independent of Prajapatfs creative 
activity ; and this holds true as much of a passage like the Ait. 
Aran. II. i 34 which we have assigned to our First or Early- 
Brahma nic Group and where Brahman, as a more or less in- 
dependent entity, enters the Purusha which was the highest 
essence (retas) generated by Prajapati, as of a passage (assigned 
by us to the Third Group ) like Brih. III. 6 or Tait. II. 8, where 
Prajapatfs world (loka) and Prajapatfs bliss (ananda) are declar- 
ed to be lower than those of Brahma ; and most pronouncedly so 
of a still later text like Maiira. II, 5, where Prajapati, who in 
Brih. Ill, 9. 17 was declared to be the Devata within the Purusha, 
becomes now synonymous with the Soul inside all the beings 
(Chetamatrah pratipurushah Kshetrajnah samkalpadhyava- 
sayabhlmanalihgah Prajapatir Yisvakhyah), or Brih. Y. 3, where 
Prajapati is straight-way identified with the Heart within (hri- 
daya ), the culmination of this process of the progressive efface- 
ment of Prajapati being reached by some of our latest texts like 
Maitra, VI. 15, or VII. 7, where Prajapati once again becomes a 
mere epithet predicable of the Highest Principle. — Pari passu 
with this cosmological downfall of Prajapati we have also to 
notice a waning even of his ritualistic significance. An Upani- 
shadic text of the First Group, e. g,, Ait. Ar. III. ii. 6, speaks of 
Prajapatfs being helped in his cosmological function by ritualis- 
tic entities like the Metres, while another text of the Second 
Group, e. g., Ghh, IV, 17, details the manner In which Prajapati, 
through successive: T&pas, produced from the Earth its essence 
Agni, from Agni its essence the Richas, and from the Richas their 
essence the syllable ‘Bhuh’ ; and in a like fashion from the Mid- 
region and the Sky, by the mediation of the Wind and theYajus 
and of the Sun and the Samans,the other two syllables of ‘Bhuvalf 
and ‘Svar’. But this is practically all that our texts have to 
44 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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speak of Prajapati even in Iris ritualistic aspect. He has evidently 
become, towards the conclusion of the Upanishadic period, a 
personality of the past; and if he appears in Chhan. VIII. 7-12 
or in Brih. V. 2 as the teacher of Indra and Virochana, or as the 
Father of Gods, Men, and Asuras, who calls upon his children — 
through ‘Da-Da-Da’ the voice of Thunder — to practise self-control 
(damyata), charity (datta), and mercy (dayadhvam), — that is no 
m more than Just an echo of the past. Prajapati’s career as the First 
Principle ends by his being ultimately levelled down to the rank 
of a somewhat shadowy and uninteresting member of the Vedic 
Pantheon.* 

10. Origin of the Concept of Brahman,— From 
Prajapati we pass on to Brahman which in time supplanted him, 
The concept of Brahman is the pivot on which the whole of 
Vedanta philosophy turns, and different theories are put forth to 
explain not only its ultimate significance but also its original 
denotation. Hitherto the most widely accepted view as regards 
the origin of the concept has been that of Bohtlingk-Eoth, who 
set down as the primary meaning of the term — (1) “the godward 
striving devotion that appears as a passionate longing or as an 
exhuberance of spirit, particularly that pious expression of it in 
the service of the divine.” From thence the term was supposed 
to denote (2) the holy symbol or formula, especially, the potent 
word of magic ; and, from thence again, (3) the sacred learning or 
theology as embodying the same. This view has been in sub- 
stance adopted by Geldner who gives as the primary meaning 
of the word “ the inward vigour or ecstatic emotion (often in- 
duced by the ceremonious partaking of the Soma and the like) 

* Oldenberg (Dio Weltanschauung der Br. Texte, p. 32) aptly charac- 
terises Prajapati as having been no more than “ an apex to the Pantheon 
set up by the priesthood ; a god moving to and fro with each breeze of 
fantasy and readily yielding before every caprice of the school : by no 
means a live god who manifests his power in the inner life of men, in their 
struggles, sufferings, and conquests,— such a god as diva later came to be. 
Hence it was that Prajapati also lost his pre-eminent position— in so far as 
he had ever possessed one—quickly, and apparently without leaving any 
trace of it behind. The Early Buddhistic and Epic literatures furnish 
testimony to the same.” 
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of which one becomes possessed when about to perform a deed 
of valour or achieve an inspired act of piety by Deussen who 
gives “ prayer conceived as the will of man striving upwards 
towards the holy or the divine ” as the first denotation of the 
word, deriving it in this sense from the root brih to swell ; as 
also by Bergaigne, Lanman, and many others. — Slightly differ- 
ent from this is the view put forth by Hang and eventually 
followed by Wackernagel, Pischel, Hiilebrandt, Sdderblom 
Osthoff, Oldenberg, Strauss, and others. Haug derived the word 
from brihjto grow or to be strong, the word originally denoting 
growth or upward extension, and thence enlarged in conception 
so as to denote “ anything raised upward, be it the hand, the 
offering, the twig of holy karhis or baresman, or the prayer ob- 
jectively conceived.” As Griswold (who works out the impli- 
cations of Hang’s view) points out, this objective prayer or holy- 
word led the way to the conception of the subjective brahman in 
the sense of holy wisdom, and from thence to the immanent 
Brahman in the form of “ a latent power, like electricity, which 
is not only stirred up or rendered active at the time of the per- 
formance of a holy ceremony with the help of the hymns, 
chants, utensils of worship and other contributory apparatus, 
but which is also exhibited as the transcendent energy that pro- 
duces the world-order.” This view of the brahman as a myste- 
rious magical potence was strengthened by appeals to the uni- 
versal belief of most primitive peoples (compare “ the mana 5 ■ of 
the Malenesians, “the orenda” of the Huron®, -“the divine-fluid’* 
amongst the Egyptians, etc, )* in the existence of some sort of a 
magic-fluid ( Zauberfluidum ) which the expert magician or the 
medicine-man summons up and pours out in the act of effecting 
a prayer, an incantation, or a cure* t Oldenberg, the most 
* Oldenberg suggests also a correspondence between ‘ brat man’ and 
Irish ‘ brioh.i’= magic, or Icelandic ‘ bragr’s=poetry. 

f According to Hiilebrandt, Biihaspati or Brahmapaspati was pri- 
marily such a magician, who naturally came to bo identified with the 
“dread wizard Moon who pursues his work in darkness and continually 
changes his aspects.” It is through this identification with the Moon that 
Brihaspati came to be equated with the Dakshipggni which is deposited in 
an altar shaped like the crescent. 
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staunch defender of this * magic 5 theory, unfortunately changed 
his views. In an essay presented by him some four years before 
his death he says — ■“ the word Brahman cannot be traced back 
originally to the conception of a certain ‘ fluid ’ which dwells 
alike in the holy word, the holy ritual, and the holy man. The 
root idea in the term is rather the holy word, By the side of 
this real concrete word there arose the hypostatising of the 
sacred and magical wisdom concerning specific formulae. It is 
only inasmuch as the holy word was seen to be living and 
working in the priest, in the sacrifice, and in the cosmic 'exist- 
ence' that brahman began to appear as a potence which consti- 
tutes the essence of the Brahmins and which regulates all cos- 
mic happenings. In Brahman we have to see an Indian expres- 
sion to denote the conception of that world-pervading, mysteri- 
ous, supernatural power which to-day students of Comparative 
Religion prefer to name by the Malenesian term ‘ Mana.’ 
Brahman in fact has become alike to the ‘ Mana.’ Originally 
however it was something different.” — Hertel who is the latest 
writer in the field takes objection to most of the views of his pre- 
decessors on the ground that they seem to him to have imported 
into the term brahman certain ethical ideas of modern Christian 
religiosity, such as holiness, devotion, piety, and the like, or per 
contra, certain equally inapplicable primitive notions of Zauber- 
fiuiduin. and the like, which were very probably quite unknown 
to the Yedic age and hardly consonant with the actual data. 
On a careful examination of the Brahmanic and Upanisha- 
dic passages as also certain indications in the Avestic and other 
Indo-Cennanie religions, Hertel comes to the conclusion that 
the word Brahman is to be derived from the root bhraj, Greek 
c/Ae-ycii, Latin fulgeo — to shine, and denoted originally ‘fire’ 
( including under that conception ‘warmth’ as well as ‘light’ ) or 
some kind of a fiery substance 4 ' which was believed not only to 

* In the derivation of the word from hhraj Hertel was partly antici- 
pated by Henry, who took the word to originally signify the radiance and 
other qualities of the Sun. Max Muller’s identification of Brihaspati with 
fire ( Science of Mythology, Vol. II, p. 835£f. ) was based upon the constant 
identification of fire with priest, the holy reciter of brahman, the prayer. 
Agni and Brihaspati are both described as the best amongst the Aiigirasas, 
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underlie all exhibitions of force or energy in the world without, 
but of which a person becomes aware as a ‘glow within him 
(cp. brahma-varchas)’ whenever he is moved by some passion or 
impulse or inspiration, — the most outstanding example of the 
same being the stream of light (physically understood) that 
issues from the body of king Janasruti Pautrayana and illu- 
mines the sky at night, burning any one that dared to touch it 
(Chha. Up. IV. 2). That the Upanishadic texts conceive of the 
‘Absolute Atman 5 as a sort of a fire-light substance follows, 
according to Hertel, not only from the Janaka-Yajhavalkya 
discussion (Bri. Up. IV. 3. 2ff.) as to “kim-jyotir ayam Puruskah” 
but from several other direct statements and identifications of 
the Brahman with the fire or the sun or the bodily-warmth, as 
in Ghh. Up. III. 13. 7-8, III. 19. 1, VIII. 3. 4, Mundaka II il 8, 
Katha II. i'i. 15, Prasna I. 6, etc. But this view, as has been 
pointed out, fails to account for the fact, in the first place, that 
the word Brahman in the majority of the Rigvedic texts"' should 
have denoted nothing more than a hymn or pray erf which, 
according to Hertel, is only a tertiary meaning of the term; that 
the word, in the second place, should have been used in the 
neuter gender while fire is normally in the masculine ; that, 
further, Brihas- or Brahmanas- pati should ever have come to 
be regarded as a distinct personality when, as required by the 
theory, he originally denoted nothing more than Dyaus-pati ; and 
that finally, with the postulated pre-eminence of the fire-light 
notion, we should at all find in some Brahmanic and Upani- 
shadic texts not only entities like Water and Wind spoken of as 
the ‘Brahman’, but that even the sun and the lightning be 
declared therein, in so many words, as constituting merely the 

* As a clear and typical example it may suffice to cite Rigveda VI. 38. 
3-4, where half-a-dozen syhony ms of ‘prayer are associated with brahman. 

t That other synonyms of ‘prayer’ such as ‘rich’, *arka’, ‘dhf, *dhlti% 
etc, also primarily signify flame, ray, or light is nothing to the point, be- 
cause there are still other synonyms where such alleged primary denota- 
tion cannot he proved, and there is besides the possibility of the ‘brilliance’ 
of the prayers being understood as ‘purity.’ And the same may hold true in 
the oase of the concepts of ‘tapas’ or ‘brahmavarchas.’ 
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‘adei'ah,’ i. e„ forms of expression or symbols, of the Absolute 
Bralmism (op. Kona II. 2, 3-4, Chh. Up, III. 19, 1). In texts like 
Brihad, II. 1, or Kaushitaki IV, and most definitely in the 
' Arsheya Upanishad (translated by us for the first time, pp, 297ff. 
above), we find that the entities that are .declared to be‘not- 
Brahmsn’ are not, some of them, devoid of the ‘fiery nature’: 
Brahman in such text clearly seems to have been understood as 
something beyond the merely physical phenomenon of fire-light ; 
as constituting, that is to say, not only the sum-total of them 
all, but as their mysterious basis. It, in fact, designates in such 
contexts some mystic fund of energy whose workings are in 
evidence no less in the flash of lightning, the flame of fire, or 
the glow of the sun, than in the breath of life, the birth of an 
idea, or the thrill of an_ ecstatic emotion. That the physical 
effects of ‘fire-light’ and the psychological and spiritual effects 
of Intelligence or Brahma-varchas were felt to be similar is 
evidenced by the daily use in almost all languages of expressions 
corresponding to the ‘glow’ or Tight’ of reason, the ‘illumination’ 
of the mind, etc.; and the Vedantic formulas of ‘ Aham Brahma smi’ 
and ‘Sarvaih khalv idam Brahma’ may be said to give expression 
to this very fact. But whether we can go beyond this and 
assert that originally ‘ Brahman ’ denoted the physical ‘fire-light’ 
remains for the present at any rate a question. Hertel’s view 
does indeed serve to clearly bring into relief the significance of 
the worship of the Sun, the Fire, and of Budra-Siva and other 
luminaries in the evolution of the pantheistic monism during 
the earliest period of Indian Philosophy. This is conceded on 
all hands ; and we may even agree that on that view we may 
obtain satisfactory answer to some at least of the questions which 
he poses in his “Die Methode der arischen Forschung” p. 14f. But 
one and the same key may not be trusted to unlock everything. 
In our review of the Brahmame philosophy we already saw how 
there was in evidence there a tentative, hesitating approach 
towards the identity of the macrocosm with the microcosm (pp. 
71f., above), of which the above Vedantic formulas seem to be 
the natural culmination. Such being the ultimate development 
of the denotation of the term, and with its starting point— so far 
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at least as the Indian data go — being given by the normal Rig- 
vedio use of brahman in the sense of prayer — a use which 
hardly admits of being seriously called into question — it seems 
to us impossible fully to acquiesce in the views of Hertel no less 
than that of Oldenberg as to be the primary denotation of the 
term. That, we are afraid, must remain an object for future 
investigation, if indeed we must needs delve underneath the 
Rigvedic equation ‘brahman — prayer’ to ascertain the root of 
the term. It is of course impossible to think that the root-idea of 
the word was an abstract conception like ‘fervour of inspiration’ 
or the like. The word must have at first denoted some concrete 
fact or phenomenon of outward life which was connected in 
some way or the other with divine worship; and towards the end 
of the Vedic and the beginning of the Brahmanic period, the word 
seems to have been imbued with certain magico-mystical notions 
which, as wa have already seen, had so vitally affected the. 
general outlook of that period.* 

! S. Evolution of the Concept.— Apart from the ques- 
tion of the origin of the concept of Brahman, it is interesting to 
trace the gradual accretions in its sense until the Rigvedic 
brahman = prayer came to denote the Upanishadic Brahman— 
Absolute. The transition in sense from brahman meaning an 
isolated prayer to brahman, the Veda, as being the storehouse 
(corpus canonicum) of such prayers, or to the totality of all such 

* Possibly a safer via media wou’d bo to postulate a twofold evolution 
of the idea of brahman. As a substance brahman may have denoted the 
Fire-light essence to which the Avestic and soma of the Indian data 
seem to point, and which came in course of time to be identified with 
the Absolute. But the Rigvedic use of the term as prayer and the 
Atharvanie use of it as a magi^ BrShmapic elevation 

into the mystic power of the sacrifice and even into the mystic cosmic force 
may equally well represent another line of advance, more subjective or 
introspective tb an the other. Because these two lines eventually converged 
we need not necessarily suppose that they had one common starting-point. 
It is perhaps possible to think that, at a particular stage, firo may have 
beon supposed to contain the Zauberfluidum par excellence and so taken to 
be the most important denotation of the term brahman. But the other 
process by which the substance fire could have come down in our earliest 
texts to moan ‘prayer’ passes our comprehension. 
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prayers belonging to all times whatsoever, is easily to be ex- 
plained ; and it is in this sense that we are told (Tait. Sam. VII, 
iii. 1. 4) — “ Parimita va richah parimitani samairi parimitani 
yajumshy athaitasyaivanto nasti yad Brahma (Finite are the 
hymns, finite the chants, finite the ritual-formulae : to what con- 
stitutes brahman however there is no end).” Compare also the 
well-known story of Bharadvaja (Tait. Br. III. x. ii 3-4) — 

For three life-lengths, forsooth, Bharadvaja devoted 
himself to Vedic studies, Indra approached him who was 
lying down aged and infirm and asked : ‘Bharadvaja, were 
I to vouchsafe to thee a forth life-length, what wilt thou 
do with it ‘ Therewith I shall just devote myself again 
to Vedic studies,’ he answered. Indra showed him three 
mountain-like heaps all of which the sage had yet to 
learn, and took out a handful from each of them and cal- 
ling Bharadvaja by name he said : “ These are indeed 
the Vedas : the Vedas are infinite. What thou hast learnt 
with three life-lengths is just this much. The rest of it 
is yet to be learnt by thee.” 

The story then concludes by Indra’s teaching the sage what is 
known as the ‘ Savitragnividva ' and granting him immortality. 
This infinite Veda was naturally invested with infinite power, 
and came to be in fact regarded as the source and fountain-head 
of all the mystic potency of the sacrifice. In the same way, 
when in a 4 henotheistic’ mood, the priest wanted to confer high- 
est power and potency upon any one specific formula or ritualis- 
tic detail, he would naturally designate it as the very Brahman. 
Thus we read (Tait. Br. II. ii. 1. 4)— “ Etad vai Devanam para- 
mam guhyam Brahma yach Chaturhotarah” or “ Vyahritayah 
Brahman (S. B. IT. 14. 10 ff.),” or “ Uktham Brahma (KaushI, 
Up. II. 6 : comp. Ait. Ar. II. i. 2),” or “Om iti Brahma (Tait. 
Up. I. 8. 1),” or, finally, “Brahma yajnah (S. B. III. i. 4. 15).” 
Compare also the metaphor in Atharvaveda IX. 6. If : “whoever 
may know the manifest brahma*, with the sambhams for the 
joints, the richas for the spine, the sclmans for the hair, the 
yajus for the heart, the hauls for the straw-bed,” etc. — It was 
only a step from this to consider the (true) brahman as some- 
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thing beyond the Tray! made up of Rik-Yajus-Saman, the latter 
being designated the “ apara ” or the lower Brahman, or as the 
Kama- or Sabda- brahman. Compare Mundakal. i. 4—5, Maitra, 
VI. 22, or Chh. Up. VII. 1. 2 ff. — An important stage in this pro- 
cess of evolution was reached when, following the general tend- 
ency of the Brahmanic philosophy of the sacrifice at this period, 
“ Brahman ” came to be endowed with a concrete individuality 
so that Brahman denoted the prayer or the ritual personified 
and also the class and function of the priest taken as a whole. 
It was thereafter inevitable that, when sacrifice came to be re- 
garded as a cosmological force (as in the Purusha-sukta, Rig- 
veda X. 90, and later Brahmana texts), brahman which was the 
whole sacrifice in miniature should be assigned a significant 
role in the production of the universe, nay, should even be 
identified with all exhibitions of power in the world outside, * 
Thus in the concluding portion of the Aitareya Brahmana, in the 
text known as “Brahmanah Parimarah,” Brahman is said to be 
the Wind into which the five divinities of Lightning, Bain, 
Moon, Sun, and Fire are merged in death, and out of which they 
later emerge in life — the Wind being later also identified with 
the Breath or Prana in man, as in the Samvarga-vidya (Chh. Up. 
IV. xii). More frequent is the identification of Brahman with 
the Fire, and particularly with the Sun : Compare (S. B, VII, 
iv. 1. 14, XIV. i. 3, 3) — “ This Sun here is the Brahman that, as 
the first (prathamam), is born day after day in the east (purastat),” 
or ( ibid, VIII. v. 3. 7 ) — “ This that is the Brahman, that is this 
orb here that shines.” The words * prathamam ’ and ‘purastat* 
of the original hymn on which the Brahmana text first quoted is 
an exegesis** Are also rendered (e. g. in Atharvaveda IV. i. 1 ) 
by * [ was bora ] in the beginning (purastat) as the first object of 
creation, 9 thereby raising brahman to the position of the Demi- 
urge. Several cosmological texts from the Brahmanas make 
use of Brahman in this capacity, although they never complete- 
ly forget the relation of theword to the holy prayer or formula. 

* It is as well to point out in this connection that the other line of the 
denotation of brahman as the ‘Fire-light substance’ may have materially 
quiokened this process. 
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Thus the Satapatha (X iii. 5, 11) tells us that there is nothing 
earlier and nothing higher than Brahman (apurvam, aparavat); 
that it sustains the heaven and the earth (VIII. iv. 1. 3); that it 
is the substrate of yon Sun, although itself consisting of just 
seven, syllables (X. ii. 4. 6) ; or, further (X, iv. 1. 9), that it is all 
that there is or is to be, and yet is merely just one syllable (Om). 
We have already seen (page 68, above) how in cosmologi- 
cal texts with Prajapati as the First Principle brahman or the 
triple science (tray! vidya) is said to he the first fruit of Praja- 
pati’s cosmogenic activity through tapas, In other passages 
Prajapati is declared to be the same as Brahman : Brahma vai 
Prajapatih { S. B, XIII. vi. 2. 8 ), the culmination of the process 
being reached in texts in which Brahman straightway assumes 
the r6le of Prajapati (S. B. xi. ii 3. Iff. ; above pp. 68 f.) or, as 
the ‘ svayambhu ’ or self-subsisting principle of the world, even 
lords it over him. This theistic position of Brahman becomes 
in time pantheistic through texts (such as S. B. XIII. vii. 1. 1) 
which tell us that, finding the mere practice of tapas unavail- 
ing, Brahman makes an offering of itself into the beings, and of 
the beings into itself (something like the Upanishadic ‘anu- 
prave^a’), or through texts which speak of Brahman as being the 
material cause — the wood and the tree — out of which the world 
was fashioned (Tali Br. II. viii. 9. 6-7). Compare also, the 
following (ibid. III. xii. 9) — 

All forms, they say, from the riks are born ; 

All movement forsooth belongs to Yajusx 
All vitality springs indeed from Saman\ 

It is Brahman that has fashioned the whole world. 

The final stage in this philosophical apotheosis of Brahman is 
its identification with the Atman, with the Soul within. The 
“ Bandhuta ” philosophy of the Brahmanas had already taught 
men to look for correspondences between the world within and 
the world without; and when the latter was realised as being 
permeated by one common source of energy, it required no extra 
thinking to identify that outward source of energy with the vital 
energy that we feel working within us as a unitary force.* 

* Compare the discussion of the ‘Chatushpad’ Brahman in ChhS. Ill, 18. 
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12. Review of the Upanishadio Statements about 
BRAHMAN. — The various stages in the evolution of the concept 
of Brahman set forth in the preceding paragraphs were already 
completed in the late-Brahmanic period, so that we find Brah- 
man spoken of as the enlivening principle within us and so 
placed above the World-creator or Prajapati even in the earliest 
of our TJpanishadic texts : Ait. Aran. II. 14 (cp. also Ait. Up. Hi. 
13). Yet the majority of the texts of the first two Groups are 
prone to refer to the earlier denotations of ‘Brahman.’ Thus 
the well-known myth in the latter half of the Kena speaks of 
Brahman as the true source of the energy by means of which 
the fire burns, the wind blows, and Indra performs his vaunted 
exploits. It is a mystic potence whose rapidity and efficiency 
is symbolised by the lightning or the mind of man.* In 
Chhandogya rii. 19 Brahman is identified with the Sun, in 
connection with which the sound ‘ululavah’ which the Sun is 
said to make while rising may be possibly reminiscent of 
some sound like ‘hallelujah’ used in the worship of the 
‘Most High’ by some primitive peoples. The more abstract 
entity of Akasa is also directly identified with the Absolute in 
texts like Chh. 1. 9. 1, III. 12. 7-9 ; contrast with them texts like 
Brih. II. i. 5 or III. 7. 12, We have also in these groups of texts 
regular Brahman-cosmology (see esp, Brih. I. iv). At the same 
time references to the ‘Sabd a’ aspect of the Brahman are not 
wanting. Ait, Ar. III. ii. 3 speaks for instance of the Person in 
the form of Metres, of whom the letter ‘a’ is the essence, as also 
of the Person in the form of the Yeda of whom ‘ Brahma ’ is the 
essence, while Bashkala 3 uses brahman in the sense of Brail- 
manic potence, and Brih. I. iv. 11 employs the word to denote 
priesthood in general. It is in the texts of the Third or the 
4 TJpanishadic ’ Group properly so called that the idea of the 
Brahman is fully developed and expressed. We have here, in 
the first place, a series of allied texts like the Bal&ki-Ajaiasatru 
dialogue in Brih. II. i. 1-20 and Kaushitaki iv. 1-20, Sakalya- 
Yajnavalkya dialogue in Brihad. III. ix. 10-11, Janaka-Yajna- 
valkya dialogue in Brihad. IY, 1-2, the Yaisvanara-vidya in 
* Compare also Brih. V. 7, and particularly Kaushitaki II, 12, 
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Chliandogya V. 11, and above all these the Arsheya Upanishad, 
where a number of incomplete views about the Brahman (i. e., 
views which identify Brahman with some solitary fact or 
, I' , phenomenon of the outer or the inner world) are rejected and 
L. '' 'Brahman declared be the one in-dwelling atman, the honey 
so to say, in the whole universe, and the goal of all our wander- 
ings t and aspirations. Next we have a clear-cut distinction 
formulated between the lower and the higher aspects of Brahman 
(cp. Brih. Up. II. iii ; Chap. V, § 8) and the highest or transcen- 
dent form of it declared to be beyond all qualities, infinite, and 
irtimutable (Katha I. iii. 15, Svet, vi. 11, 19) and expressible 
V only in negative terms—- Nefri-NetF (Brih. II. iii. 6., III. ix. 26, 
IV. ii. 4, IV. iv. 22, IV. v. 15). In the third place, we have a 
consistent identification of the Brahman without with the Atman 
within together with a correlation of the psychological faculties 
in the microcosm and the physical entities of the macrocosm 
fully brought out in texts like Chliandogya VI, Brih. Up. II. v. 
and Kaushltaki ii. 12f. Moreover we have several texts ( to be 
fully discussed in subsequent sub-sections of this Chapter) where 
the method of knowing the Brahman-Atman through the ‘States 
of the Soul’ and of realising him through Yogic or mystic con- 
templation is set forth summarily as also in details. Finally, 
the category of Brahman is either dropped out or relegated to 
a Subordinate position as Brahma or Prajapati, the Demiurge 
' ■ (Mundaka I. i. 1, Svet. vi 18, etc.), and a sort of a theistic view 

imposed upon the Absolute ( considered either as the Atman or 
the Akshara ) in texts like the Sandilya-vidya ( Chh. III. 14), 
Svetasvatara iii~iv, and Maitra. v — the last two texts belonging 
^ to Group Four. In conclusion it may be noted that the formal 
definitions of Brahman, the great majority of Vedantic utterances 
(Mahavakyas), and th8 full-fledged theory about the immutable 
Absolute which is beyond the categories of space, time and 
causality! was evolved — barring an occasional anticipation in 

* Chh. III. 1-11. f Kausb. Up. I. 7. 

t Compare. Brih. Up. III. 8. 7 and IV. 2. 4 ; MaitrSyanlya VI. 17 ; 
Brih. IV. 4. 16f; &vetasvatara VI. 5; Maitra. VI. 15 ; Chh. VI. 1; Brih. 
IV. 4. 20 ; and many, other texts, 
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the earlier Groups or a sporadic reminiscence in the latest 
'Group — in the texts falling under what we have designated as 
^ Group Three, which represents the typical Upanishadic concep- 
tion of the term Brahman in its strictly philosophical form. 

13. ATMAN AS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE.— The culminating 
point of Upanishadic philosophy is reached with the recogni- 
tion of the Atman or the Self as the highest cosmological prin- 
ciple, The word atman is variously derived. Bohtlingk-Roth 
derive it from, an ~ to breathe, assuming breath as the primary 
significance of the term, from whence it came to mean the soul 
or life which lasts as long as the breath lasts, as also, somewhat 
figuratively, the self or the essence of a thing. Others derive it 
from at= to wander, with a presumable ref erence to the wander- 
ings of the soul in different lives according to the theory of 
transmigration, as also, less probably from av =to blow. The word 
atman in the sense of wind or breath does occur some 3 or 4 times 
in the Rigveda, and, if derived from an, its Indo-European cor- 
relates, would be the Greek ar/uos and German ahnen — to breathe. 
But inasmuch as the Rigveda exhibits a more frequent use of 
iman in place of Atman as the reflexive pronoun in the sense of 
‘one’s self’, it has been plausibly urged by Deussen that Atman 
is really a euphonically extended form of tman ; and we in fact 
meet with the use of tman presumably in place of the Atman 
in texts like the Katha Up. (I. iii 1 2)—JUsha sarveshu bhuteshu 
gudho trna na prakasate * It seem to us quite probable that both 
these ideas have an equal share in the making up of the ultimate 
denotation of the term Atman. The connection of ‘breath’ or 
‘wind’ with the soul is evident enough. As to the other derivation 
Deussen supposes that tman (originally denoting ‘thatffc] me[ma]’), 
may have come to signify one’s own proper self or essence, this 
being considered, according to the stage of speculation reached, 
as identical with the body, the trunk of the body, the breath, 
(prana), the mind (mamas), the energizing principle (asu) the 

,* Usually explained &s atma, the shortening of the initial vowel 
being regarded as a Vedic irregularity. It may well be that gudho instead 
of gttdhas is that irregularity, if at all there is to be any irregularity in the 
matter. 
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soul (jiva), or, finally, the abstract self or being, the innermost 
essence. Deussen points out that from the very first Atman so 
understood was a somewhat relative and negative conception. It 
is the man’s own body as contrasted with the world without, the 
trunk of the body as contrasted with the exterior limbs, the vital 
energy that remains over and above the bodily organism and the 
presence or absence of which makes all the distinction between a 
living person and the corpse. When it was sought to ignore 
the relative character of the concept and to think of the Atman 
as an individuality irrespective of any reference to the- body or 
the sheaths within which it dwells, we find another term, Puru- 
sha, used for the purpose* ; and it is interesting to observe that 
it is this term, rather than the Atman, which was later appro- 
priated by the Samkhyas to designate the (individual) soul, 
who, according to that system, had no real relation to the physio- 
logical and the psychological apparatus called the “linga&arlra.” 
Now, whatever the derivation of the term, it is obvious that to 
enunciate the Atman or the inward Self as the First Cause of 
the world without constitutes a really venturesome philosophical 
doctrine, involving as it does the realisation of the great truth 
that the Energy that we feel throbbing within us is identical in 
essence with the Energy that sets the world around us moving, 
howsoever diverse the actual effect and direction of that ‘inward’ 
and ‘outward’ movement ; and further that the Energy within 
can evolve and attain a quantitative no less than a qualitative 
equality with the Source of Energy at the centre of the universe,! 
so that the inner Self can be actually conceived of as capable 
of creating and sustaining the whole cosmic process. Deussen 
believed that such a result could be attained only through 
introspection or through reflection upon the states of the waking, 
dreaming, and sleeping man, culminating philosophically into 
what was known as “Idealism,” which he regarded as the 
one distinctive philosophical contribution of the Upanishads. 

* la ib 1> in the BSlaki-Gargya dialogue, as also in its analogue 
in Kaush. Up. iv, the word Purusha is however used in the sense of th e 
inward essence or tbe Atman. 

t Op. Chh. Up. iii. 14 : “Etam itah pretyabhisambhavitasmltiP 
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Now, it must be admitted that the insistence upon the great 
efficacy of the knowledge of the Atman in such early Upani- 
shadic texts as the Isavasya, as also the recognition of nmnas, 
prajfia or vijnana as the most essential factor in. the Self in 
texts like Ait. Aran. II. 3 and Brih. Up. 15, may seem to lend a 
colour to this view ; and it is no doubt true that in the majority 
of the texts that we have assigned to Group Three, the ‘idealistic’ 
trend of the speculation is quite on the surface. But the normal 
Brahmanic method of postulating psycho-physical correlates 
and so opposing with each adhihhautika or adMdaivika' category 
an adhyatma category possessing similar powers and functions 
may have just as well led a priori to the conception of the 
Atman as the apxn, and it might have been only as an after- 
thought that the difference between the outer creative process 
where the material was a ready-made datum and the inner crea- 
tive process where the Atman evolved things from out of its 
own speculative activity— like the spider Ms web in Mmidaka 
I. i. 1 — was noticed and efforts made to transcend the difference 
by imposing upon the phenomenal world only an ideal existence 
such as was seen to be possessed by the appearances in the 
dream. Upanishadic ‘idealism’ may thus have come towards 
the end of the process, and not initiated it ; and a halting com- 
promise between the Brahmanic theory of correlation between 
the Atman within and the Atman without with a view to their 
eventual identification, and the strictly idealistic view of the 
Upanishads which can permit no independent existence of the 
Atman ‘without’ except through error and ignorance is perhaps 
represented by such of our texts as exhibit a somewhat decided 
leaning towards the dualistic view, notwithstanding the fact 
that they eventually transcend it. Finally, in proportion as the 
philosophical implications of the theory that made Atman the 
root-cause of the world came to be realised and formulated, the 
Atman — as was to be expected — came to be automatically bereft 
of all physiological and psychological and even beatific attri- 
butes, until we are placed face to face with the ‘negativism’ and 
‘solipsism’ of the great Yajnavalkya texts which denounce the 
world as an unreal phantom, 
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1 4. Review of Upanishadic Statements about the 

ATMAN : (A) EARLIER TEXTS.— A survey of our sources in their 
chronological sequence amply testifies to the substantial accu- 
racy of the line of evolution here postulated. Amongst texts 
of Group One treating of the Atman as the First Principle pro- 
minence naturally belongs to Ait. Aran. ii. 1-3, and here the 
treatment is based upon the Brahmanic principle of the identity 
of the correlates. Atman is here conceived as the five-fold 
Uktha : “He who knows the Atman as the five-fold Uktha from 
whence all this springs, he knows the thing positively as well 
as negatively ( sam-prati-vid )”. As the Earth, the Wind, the 
Ether, the Waters, and the Luminaries make up the five-fold 
Uktha without, so also the Body, the Breath, the Apertures, the 
Blood-Mucus-Seed, and Warmth constitute the five-fold Uktha 
within, which is the Atman. When the correspondence arrived 
at this stage, it was inevitable that, like the five-fold Elements 
without, the five-fold Atman within be considered as the root- 
cause of creation. The process however is ritualistic and not 
idealistic. Now the Elements were seen to produce and nourish 
—and in fact form the essence or constituents of— plants, trees, 
and animals. They did the same for the human being, with 
this difference that they evolved a clearer and a fuller being in 
man. “For, in plants and trees sap only is seen, in animals 
( sap as well as ) consciousness ... ... The Self is more and more 
clear in man 5 for he is most endowed with intelligence, he says 
what he has known, he sees what he has known, he knows 
to-morrow, he knows the world and what is not the world : by 
the mortal he desires the immortal, being thus endowed,” The 
cosmology in Brihad. Up. I. 2 is also similarly ritualistically 
conceived, and yet it leads to conclusions like— “The mind with- 
in the body is the essence of all vital functions.” Chhandogya 
works out the Adhyatma and the Adhidaivata correlates of 
the Prana conceived as ‘Udgltha’ in the clearest possible manner 
(compare especially I. 7), while the Satapatha Brahmana X, 3. 4 
develops the conception of the Purusha as the Arka (Calotropis 
gigantia) with the ears for its leaves, eyes for its flowers, nostrils 
for its pod-leaves, lips for its coops, and teeth, tongue, and food 
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as its grains, bulge, and root respectively, — concluding with, the 
assertion : Sa esha Agnir Arko yai PurushahA — * Finally, at the 
end of the Group, comes the c gloriously theistic ’ passage in 
Sathapaiha X. 6, 2 ( = Sandilya-vidya, earlier form) emphatically 
declaring the identity in essence of the Self within and the 
Self without. The passage seems to be an exotic, and is quite free 
of all ritualistic associations. It can then generally be said 
that in the majority of the texts assigned by us to Group One, 
all generalisations about the Atman seem to follow merely in 
the wakh of the “ Bandhuta ” philosophy of the Brahmanas. — 
When we come to the texts belonging to Group Two, the process 
appears to be reversed, as we seem to stai t with the Atman (“ In 
the beginning all this was Atman alone” — Ait. Up. 11); 
eventually however we arrive at the same series of correlations 
between the elements (Agni), the functions (speech), and the 
organs (mouth). There is nevertheless a difference. The Atman 
is not now conceived as merely coterminus with the Prana, the 
Mind, or the Intelligence, but transcends them all and exists 
prior to them and independently of them. Hence although the 
world as such had, prior to creation, no existence outside the 
Atman-— had so-to-say constituted one essence with him— yet 
once the creation is effected, the created world in some way or 
other constitutes a second entity, an 'erepos, within which the 
Atman deems it necessary to enter ; “ for, how indeed would it 
endure without me ? ” Nevertheless, having effected the 
entrance he looks around and merely realises his own nude 
self-hood pervading and immanent everywhere. It is in this 
way that the text plays fast and loose with a monistic and 
a dualistic view of the world, although the ultimate trend of the 
passage is unmistakably towards the former. — Like the Aitareya 
the Taittirlya 11, starts with the Atman, from which it mentions 
in succession the creation of Ether- W i nd-Fire-W ater-Earth- 
Plants-Food, etc. ; but it seems to make a distinction between 
the Higher Atman who is the root-cause and the Furusha, the 
lower Atman or the individual soul, who is produced from food 

* Compare also B,, X. v. 4. 13, where Atman is compared to the fire 
In the chayana , : ^AAA.-y : A^A : ;^-}AAAA.^ AA 

46 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol, 2} 
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and is enveloped within the five sheaths — each inside the other — 
of food, breath, mind, intellect, and bliss. Each one of these 
sheaths is called an Atman. The text is here unfortunately 
not quite in order (see p. 98 above), and the interpolated sections 
6-8 may have ousted an original section or sections ; but so 
much seems quite evident that inasmuch as the Atman which 
starts the cosmology in section 1 is not wholly coterminus with 
the annamaya and the other 5 atmans ’ which it produces, the 
distinction which Sankara chary a makes between the Ananda- 
maya and the Highest Atman in his Bhashya on Brahmasutra 
I. i. 19 is not without some justification. The Highest Atman 
is thus made to transcend all the phenomenal sheaths, and it 
requires just one more step to invest him with the character of 
one who is the unknown knower, or the subject that is always 
the subject and never the object, as is done by the Kena i-ii. In 
a like spirit the Chhagaleya calls the Atman the driver of the 
car of the body, the source, in other words, of all impulse and 
movement, or the “ Unmoved Mover.” It is worth noting here 
that not a single passage in the first two Groups sets forth the 
“ dream-approach ” to the problem of the Atman, as is the case 
with the great majority of the texts falling under Group Three. 

15. Review of Upanishadio Statements about the 
ATMAN : (B) Later Texts— Atman forms the favoured theme 
of most of the texts belonging to Group Three. They thus dis- 
cuss the size and habitat of the Atman; his functions and 
characteristics in life and after; the various stages of his eschato- 
logical career; his liability to Jcarman, punya and papa ; his 
immortality ; his relation to the bodily organism, to the world 
without and to the Absolute ; his three states ; his nature and 
knowability; as also his essentially negative and transcendent 
character. But, strange as it may appear, very few of these 
texts show any interest in cosmology as such. It would seem 
as though, with the introspective turn given to speculation and 
with the growing prominence of Yoga or meditation in the 
major part of the texts of this Group, the world without and the 
details of the process of its creation ceased to have any attrac- 
tion to the people. They rather preferred to give up all hanker- 
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ings for wealth, progeny and the world, and seek solace in the 
solitudes of the forests, with the “ Atman ” alone to occupy all 
their thoughts. The only cosmological passages belonging to 
Group Three are : (i) Katha I. iii, where the series of categories : 
the Senses, the Sense-objects, the Mind, the Intellect ( = Buddhi 
=satfcva = jnana-Atman), the Avyakta ( or Non-manifest ),* the 
Atma-mahan*, and the Highest Purusha ( = Santa-Atman = 
Yishpoh paramam padam), is not conceived from the point of 
view of cosmology proper, but from the point of view of the 
former being absorbed into the latter in a rising process of 
Yogic meditation, (ii) Mundaka I. i, II. i, and III, ii which, 
despite differences in details, agree in thinking of the creation 
as an emanatory process similar to the springing forth of hair 
or nail from the body, sparks from fire, or web from the spider, 
so that from the point of view of created objects the First Cause 
might be conceived as the Avyakta, i. e., as their totality 
in an unmanifested form, while in itself it can he called the 
Akshara or the Immutable, which is identical with the Purusha 
inasmuch as the distinction between the subject and the object 
does not hold good prior to creation, (iii) Svetas vatara i, where 
the distinction between the Lord or the Controller, the indivi- 
dual sentient soul, and the world as a whole which is non-senti- 
ent, is most clearly enunciated and at the same time transcend- 
ed in a “ triune-unity ” which is designated as the Brahman. 
(iv) Frasina i, which introduces the pair of Rayi and Prana, both 
offsprings of Prajapati, and sets forth the whole universe in 
terms of Rayi and Prana, the universe eventually merging 
back into Prajapati. And (v), as coming well towards the end 
of the period, Maitra. ii, which draws out the distinction bet- 
ween the Eternal Self and his amssa (portion) which is within 
the individual and which is here designated as the Vi§va (cf. 
Arhso’yam yas chetamatra^t pratipurushah Kshetrajnah sam- 
kalpadhyavasayabhimanalingah Prajapatir VLSSvakhyah). In 
all these texts we notice a steady and unmistakable advance 

* The * Classical Samkhya 8 differs in merely transposing the order of 
these two terms and in knocking off the last. 

t Cheta for cheto is ope of the mannerisms of the MaltrSyanI SaihhitS, 
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towards a view of Reality which we find best represented in 
the Bhagavad-glta and which perhaps comes nearest to the 
view of Ramanuja. But these texts do not stand all alone. 
To obtain a correcter view of the cosmological speculations 
of the period we have in addition to take due note of passages 
also comprised under Group Three, like : (i) Prasna iv which, 
while describing the three states of man and how the man 
every-day is united with the Brahman without being aware of 
if (ahar-ahar Brahma gamayati), speaks of the total absorption 
and practical extinction of the whole universe in the 'Highest 

and Immutable Atman (cf. PrithivI cha prithivlmatra cha 

chakshus cha drashtavyam cha...sarvam para atmani samprati- 
shthate). (ii) Chha. vi, which insists upon the sole and unitary 
existence of the Sat or Being alone prior to creation, and which, 
while detailing the so-called “ trivritkarana ” process, charac- 
terises all modifications as having their birth in the word, as 
being a mere name only, and goes on to say that the whole 
creation merges into the Sat, as do the individual juices from 
flowers into the totality we name honey, without retaining any 
consciousness of it (sati sampadya na viduh sati sampadya- 
maha iti). And above all (iii) Brill, ii 4 and (iv) Chh. viii, 11, 
where the funding back of the phenomenal multiplicity into the 
absolute unity designated as the Atman comes perilously near 
what may be designated as ‘ Acosmism ’ or ‘ Negativism,’ invol- 
ving an utter extinction of individuality as such : cf. ‘Na pretya 
samjna’stlti (Brih), or Vinasam eva’pito bhavati (Chh.). These 
passages, which are the stronghold of Advaita Vedanta, prevent 
our being quite satisfied with the halting compromise between 
monism and dualism that is presented by the ViMshtadvaita 
theory of a * triune-unity.’ We have then to suppose that both 
these tendencies were implicit in the speculations of the period : 
one, looking back to the earlier “ Bandhuta ” philosophy, the 
other, looking ahead to the ultimate idealism of the Upanishads. 
— Group Four offers little that is cosmologically distinctive. 
It is responsible for introducing a definite reference to the 
fourth state (Mandukya? and 12, which make explicit what was 
implied in Chh. Up, viii. 12. 3 ff.), and for the use of the word 
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‘ Maya ’ (Svet. iv. 9-10), It also introduces several terms which 
later became the technicalities of the Samkhya, and shows a 
decided influence of Yoga and Mysticism. We can accordingly 
conclude that with the recognition of the Atman as the apx>i 
there results a distinct waning of interest in cosmology as such, 
attention being concentrated upon an introspective ascertain- 
ment of the nature, powers and functions of the Atman within, 
and his absorption, in an ecstatic meditation, with the Great 
Atman at the centre of the universe, 

1 6.* Relation of the Creator to the Creation. — The 
exact relation in which the creation is to stand to the First Prin- 
ciple from which it sprang forth would depend naturally upon 
the nature of the First Principle itself. The subject has been 
already considered by us on pp. 339-341 above. The tendency 
of primitive speculation is towards regarding creation as an 
actual physical process, whereby the Greater transfers a portion 
of his own qualities and powers to the object of his creation. 
This we see exemplified in those Elemental cosmologies (with 
Akasa or Water or Firs as the apxh) where the Akasa is said to 
have ‘dissipated’ itself into the Wind and other Elements, the 
Water to have ‘hardened’ .itself into the Earth, or the Fire to 
have ‘perspired’ itself info the Water. Attention was here 
naturally focussed upon such qualities as were common to the 
cause and its effect, as inhered from the one into the other, and 
as sufficed— following the “ Bandhuta ” philosophy of the Brah- 
manas — to establish a relation of identity' between the two. 
This was merely a ritualistic relation, the failure of which to 
hold the field for any length of time is Illustrated by two sub- 
sequent tendencies that established themselves in the cosmolo- 
gical speculations of the next period : one, which advanced 
from a physical or a physiological First Principle (say, Akasa 
or Prina) to an intellectual and even transcendental First Prin- 
ciple (say, Prajapati, Brahman, or Atman); and the other, which 
made the Greater himself enter into the creation (tat srishtva 
tad evanupravisat), so as to more readily establish the identity 
between himself and his own creation. There was however a 
difficulty inherent in the theory. In the earlier Elemental cog- 
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mologies each causative step could be conceived more or less as 
an evolutionary process — whether effected under sentient super- 
vision or not being immaterial- — so that the reverse process of 
involution offered no insuperable difficulties. When however 
the First Principle was assumed to be some Chetana or sentient 
Being which may or may not interpenetrate (anupravis) the 
creation, the great difficulty arose as to how a sentient First 
Cause could produce a non-sentient effect, and having somehow 
produced it, how the effect could be re-absorbed into the cause.* 
To explain the difficulty we have offered before us, on "the one 
hand, corroborative instances like that of the spider and the 
web, or the body and the hair or nails, which involve the 
assumption that the Brahman or the Atman created the world 
from out of itself, and which naturally postulate the distinction 
between the manifect (vyaknta) and the non-manifest (avya- 
krita) — creation being viewed as an emanatory process of 
manifesting f the non-manifest ; or, on the other hand, we have 
the idealistic assumption that the variety in the world is such 
a stuff as our dreams are made of, the only reality underlying it 
all being the sparks or drops or amsas which eventually gather 
together to constitute the First Principle. The logical carrying 
out of the latter alternative would lead to what came to be later 
designated as the 45 Mayavada ” or even the “ Ajativada.” This 
is distinctly foreshadowed in the great Yajnavalkya texts (Brih. 
iv. %. 4, iv. 4. 22, etc.). As another solution of the difficulty we 
have the absolute opposition of the sentient (ina=akshara~ 
avyakta = bhoktr i = Hara) with the non-sentient (ajSa=kshara= 
vyakta=bhogya=Pradhana)— the two extremities (both con- 
ceived of as unborn and eternal) being held together by a ter- 
tium quid , a controlling Deus ex machine which the individual 
can attain through a theistic faith helped out by Yogic medita- 
tion. The inevitable logical outcome of this would be the 
(dualistic) Samkhya, which, as we will see later, was theistio 
before it became atheistic. 

* This is exactly the question raised by Brahmasutra II, i. 4 if. 

+ One may well ask — Manifesting to whom ? Suoh a question may 
well become the starting point of the next alternative. 
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ii— U panishadic Doctrines of the Soul 
1 1 . Earlier Psychological Reflections— Occasional 
generalisations of a psychological nature, coming often in the 
wake of a ritualistic argument and mostly intended to complete 
some sort of a psycho-physical parallelism, have been already 
noted by us as characteristics of Brahmanic ratiocination (p. 70 
above). Texts falling under Group One, the Brahmanic Upani- 
shads, merely continue the same trait without undertaking any 
sustained psychological investigation for its own sake. These 
texts no doubt involve at times a somewhat careful observation 
of the facts of inner life, but not always on their own account, 
as when we are told ( Ait. Ar. II. 1. 8 ) that Breath, or Prana is 
prosperity (bhuti), because when, as in sleep, the Breath alone 
is functioning, the sound produced ( by the snoring person ) is 
bhU-bhu { !) ; or when, anticipating the “Udglthavedha” passages 
in Chh. 1 2 or Brih. 'i. 3, as also the “ratharupaka” passages 
from Chhagaleya and Katha, the self is, in Ait. Ar. II. 3. 8, dec- 
lared to be “the desire-destroying divine chariot with the speech 
for the seat (uddhi), the ears for the (two) sides, the eyes for the 
(two) yoked ones, the mind as the restrainer, the Prana being 
the one who mounts upon it” ; or when the cessation of a sepa- 
rate process of breathing while one is reciting or speaking is 
declared to be a sacrifice of the one into the other ( prabhava ) 
and the reverse process, the apyaya, thereby anticipating a some- 
what clearer statement in Kaush. Up. II. 5 regarding the ob- 
served fact of the suppression of the act of breathing in what 
may be called the process of attention. A thing to note in most 
of these spasmodic psychological reflections of Group One is the 
importance that they assign to Prana in preference to the Self 
as such, Prana being declared to be, like the Akasa, the support 
of all beings down to the ants ; or the most essential amongst 
the functions of the body, the very glory and vigour of it so to 
say ; and identified with Indra, the Sun, the Year, and the Sama. 
It is elsewhere declared to be the beam (vamsa) of the body that 
is both the source and the stay of all beings, as the union 
( samhita ) of speech as well as mind, as the complete Divinity 
( purna Devata ) that comprises and transcends all other divini- 
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ties in the inner and the outer world. It was natural that the 
heart be regarded as the abode of this Prana ; and later, when 
the mind was assigned a somewhat more prominent role than 
the Prana, that the mind also should be located in the same 
place : Taittir. i, 6 — Antarhridaya akasah ; tasminnayam Purusho 
manomayah. In the more advanced passages of Group One the 
Prana comes to be gradually dissociated from its physiological 
characteristics by being spoken of as a Purusha (A, A. Ill, Jaim. 
Up. Br. I. 26 )j or as Indra the seven-rayed Bull, and as even 
Brahman. And since every organic function was supposed to 
have its own Prana or vital-power associated with it, it became 
possible now to speak of Purusha (= Prana) in the eye, etc., and 
eventually, in the Sandilyavidya ( S. B. x. 6. 3 ), of an Inner 
Purusha who is the soul of the Prana (antaratman Purushah 
. . . sa Pranasya atma). The enumeration of the sense-organs and 
bodily functions as presented by the earlier texts of Group One 
is neither complete nor sequential (eye-ear-mind-speech-breath 
in Ait, Aran. II. i 4-8, Chh. ii. 7, etc., Brih. I. 3 adding nose or 
smell — read ghrana for prana— to the list), a function like touch 
or sparsa and taste or rasa not being at all recognised, probably 
because — in the case of the former — there is no specific bodily 
organ or orifice to which it can he appropriated. 

18. Evolution of Prana and the Rise of atman 
PSYCHOLOGY— In the majority of the texts of Group Two Prana 
still occupies a place of prominence. Brih. 1 5, for example, enu- 
merating the fivefold division into Prana- Apana-Vyana-Udana- 
Samana, states that the form and character of Prana is in itself 
inscrutable ( avijnata ) and exhaustless (asranta), while Ohhan. 
III. 14 and Brih. VI. 1. 3 introduce the well-known, fable of the 
Dispute of the Faculties and the Pre-eminence of Prana, Chh. 
III. 15 concluding with the statement— “Prana indeed is all this 
that there is, no matter what.” Nevertheless the idea of a still 
inner entity divested of all physical as well as physiological 
ssociations, which was mooted in a few late texts of the earlier 
Group, came to stay. Thus Brih. i. 4. 7 speaks of the formless 
Creator as having entered the body right upto the tips of the 
nails and assumed therein the name and the function of the 
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Prana. The Ait. Up. designates this entity that enters by tear- 
ing out an aperture ( vidriti ) into the body* (purusha) by the 
name Atman alias Indra, and states further that a rebirth after 
death takes place only of this “Atman” (sa itah. prayann eva 
ptinar jayate ). The same text also asserts that the essential 
characteristic of this “Atman” is prajnana or intelligence ; and 
just as the earlier texts declared Prana to be the source and 
support of everything, so Ait. Up, v. 3 speaks of prajnana as 
being immanent in all the gods, elements, luminaries, beasts, 
birds, insects, and the whole movable and immovable universe. 
All our psychic life is in fact declared to have its basis in intel- 
lection : compare, ibid. v. 2 — sarvanyevaitani prajhanasya nama- 
dheyani bhavanti This is more explicitly stated in Kaush. 
ill 6f. — '“He, having first seized speech ... smell ... eye... ears ... 
etc. by the intellect, becomes able to utter the names, smell 
the smells, see the forms, hear the sounds, etc.” Sense-know- 
ledge in the absence of the primary intellective factor is impossi- 
ble, and likewise the intellective factor by itself would be futile 
unless there are sense-data for its operation : yaddhi bhutamatrS 
na syur na prajnamatrah syur, yadva prajnamatra na syur na 
bliutamatrah. syuh. From this point onwards Prana assumes 
the position of only one — though the most vital one — of the 
several functions within the Purusha. Chh. iii. 13 for instance 
speaks of the five openings (sushayah) of the heart each guard- 
ed over by each of the five pranas, while Brih. i. 5. 3 speaks of 
the “Atman” as being constituted out of the triad of speech, 
mind, and breath ( ayam Atma vanmayo manomayah pranama- 
yah), Tait. ii. 2 completing this downward career of Prana by 
making him merely one of the sheaths or’envelopes of the Atman. 
The Kena even denies to the Pranas power to exercise any func- 
tions independently of the Atman, who is “the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, and the prana of 
the prana” ; and in the same spirit the Chhagaleya designates 
the Atman as the impeller of the cart in the shape of the body, 
Compare also Pra6na iii. 3f£, where the Atman is said to even 
produce the Prana and its subdivisions, and control them. At 
the same time it is worth noting that Prana now is assignee! 

47 [ History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol, 2 J 
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a province and a duration longer than that of one life, inas- 
much as the transmigrating Atman is said to go from one body 
to another accompanied by the various Pranas ( cp. Brih. i. 
5 —asmal lokat' praiti, atha ebhir eva pranaih saha putram 
avisati). This is the beginning of the later doctrine of the so- 
called “ lihgasarlra.” In texts of the later Groups such as 
Prasna i— ii, Chh. iv with its distinctive “ Samvarga-vidya 
or Kaushltaki ii-iii, if Prana still continues to occupy the 
thoughts, it is quite evident that it has no longer its original 
physiological associations, but that it has become almost a 
synonym of the Highest Entity (cp. Prano Brahma, or Prano’- 
smi prajhatma).* We may also note here in passing that sparsa 
and rasa are now recognised amongst the organic functions of 
the body (Ait. Up., khanda 3), though the stereotyped classifica- 
tion into the organs of sense and the organs of action is still 
long in the coming. 

19. INTROSPECTIVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ATMAN. — So 
long as one of the organic functions of the body — be it the 
yital-breath, consciousness (manas), or intellection (prajhana) — 
was regarded as the essence of man, the question of how we 
come to have a knowledge of that function did not arise, seeing 
that we automatically become aware of the function in the very 
act of its exercise. But when the Self within was believed to 
transcend the normal organic functions as such — being that 
which makes the speech... the mind. ..the eye. ..the ear. ..the 
breath, respectively, speak and think and see and hear and 
breathe, but which in itself was beyond the comprehension of 
any of these organs ( Kena i. 4-8 ) — the question as to the real 
nature of the Self and the posssibility or otherwise of its know- 
ledge began to tax seriously the thinkers of the day, the more 
so as other lines of speculation led them to identify, as we saw, 
this unknown principle within with the similar principle at the 
core of the outer universe. The great Upanishadic texts of 
Group Three seriously set before themselves this problem of 

It may be noted that PrUpa and Atman, Life and Consciousness, re- 
present two distinct stages in the evolution of the conception of the Self. 
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the “ Atmavidya,” and we can have nothing but admiration for 
the great seekers of those days who, dominated by the one 
insatiable desire — 

“ To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,’ * 
were prepared to give up all earthly joys, endure all hardships, 
and submit to every discipline or humiliation, if only they 
could thereby effect even an inch of advance towards the Truth. 
At the head of the series of texts in Group Three stands the 
great figure of Nachiketas who, for a solution of the dilemma 
of death : “ Borne say he exists, others, that he does not,” spurns 
all earthly and even celestial enjoyments ; and we also meet a 
little later the no less noble and touching figure of Maitreyl 
(Brih ii. 4 and iv. 5) ; while Mundaka II. ii. 5 peremtorily de- 
clares the futility of all search unless it be for the Atman, the 
* Bund of Immortality.’ The enigmatic nature of the Atman is 
the theme of almost all texts. Ratiocination is declared to be of 
no avail. To win it you have to sit at the feet of a Guru, and 
even then ‘ the Atman is to be attained by him whom the 
Atman ohooses to reveal itself.* Yoga or meditation, a turning 
of the senses away from their natural objects and a directing 
of them upon the inner Self, is set forth as the only efficient 
method of Self-realisation ; and while some of our texts (like 
Ghh. iv. 10 ff, Chh. v. 11 ff., Brih. ii. 1, Brih. iv. 1-2, Kaush. iii, 
etc.) present us with a number of partial and unsuccessful at- 
tempts at determining the real nature of the Atman-Brahman, 
they may be said to generally agree in making the Atman an 
all-pervading, infinite, immortal, immutable, all-powerful, all- 
embracing, inscrutable entity that consists of existence (or 
truth), consciousness and bliss. This of course is the descrip- 
tion of the Atman when freed from all limitations. As pheno- 
menally encased within the body — within the heart, or the SkS&a 
within the heart that is shaped like a lotus— -the Atman is de- 
clared to be of a minute size, of the measure of the human 
thumb or of one-span (pradesa) measure, illumined by a portion 
of the ‘ Divine spark * but enveloped within the casement of the 
conative and the intellective functions, as also of his own 
karman, merit or demerit, which determines his next birth in 
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an unending series of transmigrations. Texts more than one* 
speak of the individual self as being accompanied by the 
Supreme Self who also dwells within the heart or perches upon 
the same tree, serene and unconcerned like a spectator, un- 
affected by the sweets and bitters of life and yet standing to the 
individual self as the source of all impulses and the goal of all 
aspirations. There are also texts describing the details of the 
process of transmigration or of the soul’s pilgrimage after death 
which will occupy us presently. It is only the great Yajna- 
valkya passages that give a merely negative description* of the 
Self, denying the possibility of any knowledge as ordinarily 
understood of one who is the permanent possibility and back- 
ground of all knowledge as such. This is no more than the re- 
turn of Reason upon itself. - 

20. The States of THE ATMAN— The greatest contribu- 
tion made by the texts falling under Group Three to the tTpani- 
shadic theory of the Atman is their lucubrations on the wakeful, 
dreaming, sleeping, and other states of the Soul. The earliest 
passage to be noted in this connection is Prasna iv, where the 
functions of the sense-organs are compared to the rays of the 
sun and are said, during sleep, to become funded back into the 
Highest Deity within us, as do the rays into the solar orb 
at sunset. The various movements of breath alone continue, 
and they are compared to the sacrificial fires which are not per- 
mitted to become extinguished during the sacrificer’s life. 
Sleep implies the complete overcoming of the light of the in- 
dividual rays by the central source of light, while during 
dreams— where man only revives the already-experienced im- 
pressions of wakeful life— there is only a partial overcoming. 
The separate existence of the individual soul ( vijnanatma 
purashah) belongs only to the wakeful and the dreaming states ; 
in the state of deep sleep he is merged into the highest immut- 
able Atman which is the Brahman. — ChhSn, vi. 8-10 amplifies 
the same doctrine by giving the similes of the juices of indivi- 
dual flowers merging into the totality known as honey or the 

* Katha I. iii. 1, Muridaka iii. 1. 1-3, sVefc. E. 6, Prasna iv. 9, Brih, 
IV. iii. 35, MaitrS. ii. 5, etc. 
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different rivers pouring their waters into the ocean, and adds 
that, upon the return from sleep to wakeful life, the whole 
phantasmagoria of sense and outward things is once more pre- 
sented exactly as it was before sleep, although as long as the 
sleep lasted there was no consciousness of any individual dis- 
tinctions whatsoever.— That in sound sleep the Atman rests 
within the akasa in the heart covered up by the 72,000 nadis 
called “ Mas” which stretch outwards from the heart to the 
“ Puritat ” is a detail supplied by Brih. II 116-20, which is 
also confirmed by Kaushltaki iv. 19 and Brih. IT. iii. 20. The 
clearest exposition of the differences between the three states is 
of course afforded by the story of Indra and Virochana in Chh. 
viii. 7 ff., wherein the wakeful state of the Atman is said to be 
susceptible to all the external and physical affectations of the 
body, the dream state to transcend these but yet remain liable to 
mental afflictions, while the state of sound-sleep is declared to 
be beyond the physical and the mental mishaps, but not yet 
completely realising one’s ideal of the true Atman inasmuch as 
it retains no consciousness as such and may as well be said to 
be not existing. It is here that the inadequacy of the earlier 
statements, whereby the individual is said to attain Brahman 
each day of his life without being aware of it, is fully brought 
to the fore. It is only when the Atman entirely abandons the 
mortal coil that he attains the Highest Light and assumes his 
true form which is Brahman. Unhappily the description of 
this highest Self-realisation is somewhat spoilt by its being 
depicted in too sensuous a colouring (Chh, viii. 12. 3 end, and 
viii. 2, 1-10* both regarded by Deussen as interpolations). The 
other classical passage describing the three states is Brih. iv. • 3. 
9ff., where, characteristically enough, the main point of em- 
phasis is the fact that in the dream state, for instance, the Self 
creates out of the fabric of his own mind chariots and horses and 
streets and all the rest and imagines himself to be liable to 
joys (and sorrows) of all kinds, although all that is a mere 
hallucination that does not keep him company in the next state 
of life (waking or sleeping) into which he is to plunge. The 
analogy with the dreams constitutes, as is well known, the 
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stock Yedanlio argument to prove this illusive character of the 
world. Another characteristic reflection which may be regard- 
ed as in some ways a solution of the difficulty raised severally 
by Indra and by Maitreyl as to the Self being, in sound-sleep, 
bereft of all consciousness as such is, that in that * no-consci- 
ousness ’ condition the Self is not bereft of his power to know ; 
only there is nothing other than his own self that can be known, 
and hence we say ‘ he does not know.’ It is in the light of this 
objectless knowledge, probably, that we are to understand the 
statement in Brih. iv. 3. 15 that ‘ whatsoever joys and merit 
and demerit be experienced by the Self in the state of sound- 
sleep (samprasada), the Self in reality remains altogether un- 
affeoted by them.’* This is the most far-reaching advaitic posi- 
tion reached in our texts. — Side by side with the description of 
the three states of the living man, a few passages (Chh. vi. 15, 
Brih. II. iv. 13, IY. iv. 1-6, Kaueh. ii. 13, iii. 3, etc.) also afford 
us a description of the process of death, which in their view 
resembles that of sleep, there being the same sequential 
absorption of the faculties into the mind, the Prana, the 
Light, and the Highest Divinity (=Self or Brahman). The 
most complete description of the process is offered by Brih. 
IY. iv. 1-6, which speaks of the blazing forth or illumination, 
at death-time of the ‘tip of the heart’, the beam of light issuing 
therefrom serving as the path-way for the Self’s exit, accompa- 
nied by ( the latent impression of ) his knowledge and karman ; 
and of the process of assuming a new body in another life as 
resembling that of the caterpillar which seizes the next blade 
of grass by its forepart before it releases by its hind-part the 

* As is well known Sankara tries to get over the difficulty involved in 
postulating possible joys etc. in the sound-sleep state by. surreptitiously 
introducing a word like svapnabhumau in the text ; while Suresvara, after 
rejecting the alteration of ratva and drishtva to aratva and adrishtva, 
makes the desperate suggestion that sound-sleep itself has a stage which 
is like the dream-3tate in the beginning, and a state which is like the 
wakeful-state at the end, and that the experience in question belongs 
to the first and the last stages of the samprasSda. — The Partchadaii 
makes tamas ( = darkness *= ignorance = non-existence) the objeot of the 
Self’s knowledge during sound-sleep, 
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blade upon' which it may be standing.— 'The description of the 
states of the Atman afforded by the texts of Group Three is only 
slightly improved upon by the texts of the next Group, where 
side by side with the three states of living life a fourth (furlya ) 
also attainable by the living person when passing into Yogic 
trance and an ecstatic identification with the Brahman is clearly 
recognised ( see Mandukya 7 ). This is the culmination of the 
advaitic teaching reached in a few of the latest texts of the 
period, 

21. • After-death Pilgrimage of the Soul. — As we 
have already seen ( pp. 25-27, 75, 81-83 ), Brahmanic specula- 
tions as to eschatological matters had not made much progress 
beyond the recognition of the general distinction between a 
‘Region of the Blessed’ where there is incessant light and to which 
all believing and pious householders leading a prescribed moral 
life ( see Jaim. Br., Extracts 152 and 209 ) were assigned, and a 
‘Region of Torment’ full of pitchy and ‘Asura’ darkness ( Isa 3) 
to which the faithless worshippers were condemned. The stages 
of the progress, and of the regress in the event of there being 
the possibility of a renewed life here below, are not detailed by 
any of our authorities in Groups One and Two beyond express- 
ing the general belief that the most meritorious person here below 
would attain a life of unity or communion with the Highest 
Principle in the Universe ( Chh. III. 14. Iff. ). It is the texts 
belonging to Group Three ( and partly also Group Four ) that 
afford us a bewildering variety of ideas on the topic — a circum- 
stance which may indicate that the ideas themselves were novel 
and derived from several sources. Transmigration is here 
accepted as a definite fact, the locus classicus for the same being the 
“ Five Fires ” doctrine in Chh&ndogya v. 3-10 as also Brihad- 
Sranyaka vi. 2, the latter being more detailed and consequential* 1 

* E. g. in making the Moon (instead of Diiah) and the Stars (instead 
Of intermediate Disah) the embers and sparks of the third Agni and not of 
the first, the Agni itself being designated ‘This world’ in contrast to ‘That 
world’ which is the first Agni. In other places the Chh. account appears 
to he more elaborate, e, g, in Chh. v. 6-10. Brief references to the doctrine 
are contained in Fra&na i. 940, v. 4-5 ; Chh* i?. IS. 6-6 ; etc. 
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than the former. The doctrine is said to have been cultivated 
exclusively amongst the Kshatriyas ; yet it Is interesting to 
discover therein so many affinities to Brahmanic mode of think- 
ing. The distinction between the two pathways : the one upwards 
to the realm of the Gods from whence there is no return, and the 
other belonging to the Manes which involves a continual round 
of births and deaths is, as Brihad. vi. 2.2 expressly states, an 
older idea. So also is the ritualistic form in which the doctrine 
is set forth, each step being viewed as a sort of a sacrifice. The 
fact that the itinerant soul abides within the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the ether, the wind, the plants, the seeds, etc. presupposes 
a belief in the all-pervading character of the Self ; and in the 
fact that the pure God-ward wending soul is made to abide in 
the day, the bright-half of the month, and other abodes of light, 
and the other soul in abodes relatively dark, it is permissible 
to discover the influence of the “Bandhuta” philosophy of the 
Brahmanas. That the ethical back-ground of the whole doctrine 
is a contribution of Brahmanic ritualism is not disputed ; but 
the rationale for excluding insects and other lower forms of life 
from the world of morality is not readily evident. — A somewhat 
differently formulated eschatology is offered us by the first 
chapter of the Kaushltaki Upanishad, which agrees with the 
“Panchagnividya” in making the transmigrating souls begin 
the downward pilgrimage from the Moon, through the clouds to 
the semen virile, but which differs from it in making the Moon 
(instead of the Sun) the starting point of the upward pilgrimage* 
culminating in the Brahmaloka. The detailed and highly 
sensuous description of this upward pilgrimage ( set forth by us 
on p. 272ff. ) is without its parallel in Vedic literaturef ; and the 
curious circumstance f that the direction of the pilgrimage should 

* The Sun is deolared to be the gateway to Heaven even in Mu$<Jaka 
I. ii. 11, Pra6na i. 10 and v. 5, Chh. viii. 6. 5, and Brih. v. 10. 1. 

t Chh. viii. 5-3 is only a belated echo of it. 

t Of a like nature is the importance attached to the word utttered or 
muttered at death-time. Prasna v suggests that it should be the tri-mono- 
syllable Om, the difference between a round of transmigration and an 
eternal abode in the Brahmaloka being made to turn upon whether all the 
three moras of Om are completely uttered, or only two of them ; compare 
also Ka$ha I. ii. 14ff. 
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have been made to depend upon the ability to answer correctly 
a riddle placed before the soul has its analogues in the beliefs 
of many other peoples. Another divergent eschatological view 
is briefly stated in Brihad. ill. 3 — 

“This ( inhabited) world’s expanse is in measure thirty* 
two days’ tour of the ( Sun )- god’s chariot. It is surrounded 
by the (uninhabited) earth twice in expanse, and twice the 
expanse of that is the ocean which surrounds it on all sides. 
Across the ocean is an interspace not broader than the edge 
of a -razor or the wing of a fly. Indra, assuming the form 
of an eagle, carries the souls of the pious performers of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice over this dangerous pathway, and 
hands them over to the Wind-god, who ultimately takes ’ 
them to their resting-place in the Abode of the Blessed.” 
Brihadaranyaka v. 10 affords us still another eschatological 
fragment which appears to have been quite independent of 
the doctrine of the two Paths and the Five Fires."' That from 
out of all these views contending for supremacy the stamp of 
orthodoxy and authoritativeriess should have been given to the 
doctrine of the two Paths and the Five Firest is to be explained, 
in our opinion, from the circumstance that the progress from fire 
(archis) to the Brahmaioka through the somewhat divergently 
arranged intervening stages of the moon, wind, sun etc. could be 
readily paralleled with the observed fact % of the dying man los- 
ing first his power of speech, then his power of coherent thinking, 
then his power of free and regular breathing, and lastly the 
warmth of the body,-— the process, in Brahmanic terminology, 
being explained as the absorption or return of the speech ( =fire) 
into mind ( — moon), of mind into breath ( = wind), of breath into 
the warmth (= sun), and finally of the warmth into the Highest 
Divinity to which all creatures return. We may also observe 
here in passing that a few late texts of Group Three (e. g., Tait. 
ill 10, or Brih. iv. 4. 6-7 ) definitely imply the doctrine of the 
wise man forthwith attaining liberation by union with the 
* The passage has been translated by us at the bottom ofp. 208 above, 
t As is well known, BrahmasUtra iv. 2 and Bhagavadgita viii. 24ff. 
lend the weight of their sanction to these doctrines only. 

+ Compare Chh. vi. 8. 6, vi. 15, Brih. ill, 2. 13, Kansh.1, iii, 3, etc,— Com- 
pare also Satapatha Br. X. iii, 3. 

48 l History of Indian Philosophy : Vol, 2 ] 
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Highest Brahman* This so-called doctrine of the “Sadyo-muktf® 
or liberation at the moment of Illumination, and the opposed 
doctrine of the“Krama-mukfci” or liberation by fixed stages, will 
occupy us in the next sub-division, of our Chapter. 

Hi — Upanishadio Theories op the Absolute 
22. Evolution of the Conception of the Absolute — 
In our discussion of the Upanishadio Cosmologies ( § 8, above ) 
we noticed how there was in evidence there a steady advance 
from a concrete physical First Cause like Earth or Water or Fire 
to, on the one hand, an abstract cause like the Akasa or the 
Brahman, and, on the other, to a ritualistic and thence a theistio 
Principle like Prajapati, or Isa ; but ultimately to a physiologi- 
cal and a psychological First Principle like the Prana and the 
Atman— -the last being the culminating point of the process. 
This shifting of the First Principle naturally involved a corres- 
ponding change in the conception of the Absolute, which was 
the apxn of the creation. In the earlier elemental cosmologies 
what was demanded in the First Cause was the ability to pro- 
duce the effect : e, g., water hardening itself into the earth. In 
a Cosmological series of causes and effects the earlier in the list 
was qualitatively less evolved than the latter ; and pursuing 
this line of thinking we can understand how they ultimately 
reached an abstract First Principle like Ether or Akasia* Al- 
though, however, this abstract Principle was qualitatively least 
evolved, it had the potentiality ( Sakti ) of making the qualities 
manifest (vyakta or vyakrita) in the effect, so that from this 
point of view there ensued another line of evolution in the 
conception of the Absolute according to which the First Cause 
was regarded as being the abodet of “all movements, all desires, 
all smells, all tastes, etc.” and yet at the same time devoid 
of any sound or touch or colour or taste or smell, t In this same 

* As in Chh. i. 9. 1, J. U. B. I. 25, Chh. iii. 18. 1, Brih. iii. 8. 7f., Chh. 
viii. 14. 1, etc. In the series of Ether-Wind-Light-Water-Earth, accord- 
ing to the later NySya-Vaiseshika doctrine, the first has one, the second 

two, and the fifth all the five qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and 

smell. 

t Chh. iii. 14. 4; cp. Brih. iv. 4. 5, v. G. 1, ete. 

X Katha I. iii. 15, Murtdaka I. i. 6, eto, 
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spirit are couched the several self-contradictory or enigmatic 
descriptions of the so-called murta or finite and the amurta or 
infinite forms ( Brill, ii. 3. 1 ) of the Absolute, which the Upani- 
shadic seers of all periods delighted to indulge in. Compare : 

“It moves and does not move ; is far away and near ; is 
within all this and is without all this” — (Isa 5) ; 

“It is great and divine and of unthinkable form ; subtler 
than the subtle, it shines forth ; it is farther than the far- 
off and yet lies here close-at-hand : even as you are looking 
upon it here, it becomes concealed within the cave”— 
(Mundaka III i. 7); 

“This Atman 'is the Brahman which consists of ... light 
and no-light, desire and no-desire, passion and no-passion, 
merit and no-merit.” — (Brill, iv. 4.5); 

“Pie has feet and hands everywhere, everywhere also 
eyes and heads and mouths ; he has ears in all directions, 
and remains after enveloping everything within. ... ... Fleet 
and able to grasp even though without feet and hands, he 
sees though eye-less, and hears though ear-less. He knows 
what there is to know, but there is no knower of him”— (SVeh 
iii. 16ff.); etc. 

Such a conception made the First Cause not only the one from 
which all this proceeds, but the one unto which all this is capable 
of returning when destroyed. In illustration of this latter idea 
we can cite texts like the “Pranajyeshthya” and the “Samvarga- 
vidya” passages in Chhan. v. 1 or Brihad. vi. 1, and Chh. iv. 3 or 
Jaim. Up. Br. iii. 1-2, which eventually contained the notion 
already expressed in some of the later Brahmana texts like the 
’ ‘Brahmanah Parimarah” in Ait. Br. viii. 28, of which Kaushltaki 
Up. ii 12 is a slightly varied replica, while Kaush. Up. ii. 13 
works out the same theme in the psycho-physiological world, 
wherein Prana — like the Wind— is spoken of as being the be-all 
and the end-all of the phenomenal manifold. — A third line in 
the evolution of the conception of the Absolute, while working 
out the adhidaivata correlates d la mode de Brahmanas, sought to 
emphasise the power or the potentiality of the Absolute, the 
thought here inevitably following a theistic trend of which* 
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amongst the Upanishadic texts, the Svetasvaiara Upanishad 
affords us the most outstanding example,* although the Bashkaia- 
mantropanishad and the “Antaryami-Brahmana” (Brihad. iii. 7 : 
cp. ibid. iv. 4. 22) are conceived in nearly the same spirit. That 
this theistic vein is, however, somewhat out of tune with the 
pervading monistic tendency of the Upanishads follows even 
from the circumstance that it is exactly in such contexts that the 
distinction between the lower and the higher Atman obtains its 
pronounced expression : compare, Katha L iii. 1 and II. ii. 8 ff., 
Mundaka III. 1 1, Svetasvatara i. 9 and iv. 6, Prasna iv. ‘9, etc. — • 
Finally, we have to consider that conception of the Absolute 
which in a sense comprised all the others and transcended 
them, and which eventually came to be accepted as the 
canonical teaching of the Upanishads, although we find it un- 
mistakably set forth only in some of the later texts of Group 
Three. This is the so-called “ Dream-approach ” to the problem 
of the Absolute. The Atman creates the appearances in the 
dream from out of himself, and they merge back into their 
source without affecting or undoing its innate nature. The 
Atman is the Lord and the Architect of his dream- creation, 
which does not however constitute a duality by his side— both 
the Creator and the creation being alike inexpressible and in- 
comprehensible. Compare : 

“ From which the words turn back— as also the mind- — 
without attaining It” — (Tait. iff, 9) ; 

“ Whoso thinks he knows not, knows it ; whoso that he 
knows, knows it not”— (Kena ii. 3) ; 

“ Beyond the phenomenal and beyond the nol'-pheno- 
menal ; beyond the world of the effects and the not-effects ; 
beyond what has been or what is to be”— (Katha I. ii. 14) ; 

"That which is incapable of being seen or grasped, 
devoid of relations or forms, eye-less and ear-less, lacking 
hands and feet, and withal eternal, all-pervading, all-pene- 
trating, extremely subtle, beyond all mutations, and the 
source of all beings or things”— (Mundaka I. i. 6) ; 

“Where indeed something-like-duality exists, there the 

* Compare also the 41 SE^ilya^vidyE ” in both the forms. 
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one smells ... sees .. . hears ... addresses .. . thi nks-upo u . . . k n ow s 
the other ; but where everything has become one’s own sell', 
what other thing, and through what means, can one smell... 
hear. ..see... address. ..think-upon... know?”— (Brill, ii. 4. 14) ; 

“ Pie is that Atman [ describable as ] ‘ not-so,’ * not-so 
incomprehensible, because he cannot be comprehended ; 
integrate, because he cannot be disintegrated ; unattached, 
because he has no attachment ; indestructible,* because ..hois 
neither affected nor injured ” — (Brih. iii. 9. 26) ; etc. 

Such a* purely negative conception of the Absolute amounts 
to the self-immolation of Reason expressed in the familiar 
dictum, silence is eloquence i Gnros tu maunam vyakhyanam 
sishyastu chchhinna-samsayah. — This process of the evolution 
of the concept of the Absolute is well epitomised in the Arsheya 
TJpanishad (see pp. 297-300, above), where Yisvamitra’s defini- 
tion of Brahman is objected to because it invests Brahman with 
mere spatial extension ; Jamadagni’s, because it is too concrete- 
ly or physically conceived ; Bharadvaja’s, because it is manifest 
or within the reach of the senses ; and Gautama’s, because he 
conceives of it as a wayward, unregulated phenomenon. What 
we have to do is to dive still deeper and inward in order to reach 
the Reality which is the source of everything and which trans- 
eends all the “ thus-ness ” of things : 

“He is the Atman, infinite, un-ageing, and shoreless. 
Neither, Sirs, is it outward, nor inward ; knowing every- 
thing, luminous, devourer, all-spreading, possessed of Inward 
light, enjoying everything, subduer of everything, master 
of everything, and in-dwelling everything : nothing can 
equal it.” 

That the full realisation of this conception involves giving 
an absolute go-by to all prcipancha , to all phenomenal manifold 
as such, is an idea most definitely announced by the description 
in the Mandukya of the fourth or the Tunya stage. 

* The word “asita” of the original is rendered by Sankara by abaddha 
= untied), and ‘'from a sword (asi+tas)” by a modern translator, who seems 
not to have paid any attention to the accent. The real root in the 
word is sossto end, rather than si=to bind. 
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2 3. The Absolute as Immanent and Transce n del t.~ 
So long as causation is regarded as a mechanical process, it is 
obvious that the effect can be regarded, and more usually is 
regarded, as a creation of existence out of non-existence ; and it 
is in this spirit that texts from Group Two like Tait, Up. ii. 7, 
Ohh. Up. iii. 19. 1, or S. B. vi. 1. 1, seem to have been conceived. 
But if existence is to spring out of non-existence, it must also, 
after living out its appointed period, pass away into non-exis- 
tence ; and the awkwardness of the latter part of the proposition 
is often readily realised. Consequently, the non-existence that 
is to be existence came to be regarded, in the style of the famous 
“Nasadlya-sukta”, as both existence and non-existence ; or else, 
as in Chh. vi. 2. 2, creation out of non-existence was roundly deni- 
ed as a possibility. This implies that the world in an embryonic 
form exists in the First Cause, and conversely, that that Cause 
was immanent in the creation. Chhan. vi. 2-6, after trying to 
show how a portion (am§a), a form (rupa), or a bandhu of each 
of the three cosmic principles — Te;jas, Ap, Anna — permeates all 
grades of existence, and how these three principles also can be 
traced back ( ibid. vi. 2. 3-4, vi. 8. 4. 6 ) to the First Principle, 
which is Sat or Existence, affords a number of telling illustra- 
tions concerning the immanence of the Absolute in the world, 
which deserve to be carefully studied. The first of the series is 
the seedkin and the banian tree (vi. 12) *, but we cannot watch 
the seed grow and may not tell what other factors besides the 
seedkin have contributed to the building up of the big banian. 
Not so the salt in water (vi. 13). You observe the little lump 
of salt disappear in water, and yet can prove it to be immanent 
(through its property) in every drop of it. And what is more, 
keep the water aside for a sufficiently long time without dis- 
turbance (abhi + pra + asya), and the salt reappears (samvartate) 
as a deposit at the bottom. This makes the assurance doubly 
sure * The next illustration about the blind-folded man from 

* This seems to us the only way in which both abhiprasya (not "prasya) 
and samvartate can be given their full natural interpretation. In the 
early morning when the liquid was brought forth, the salt may have settled 
down at the bottom, but the boy in his search for the lump made the mix- 
ture again even (avamrisiya na viveda). Another equally good and possible 
interpretation can be obtained by reading abhitapya. “Abhitap” regularly 
denotes heating or evaporation, and this prooess of manufacturing salt was 
probably long familiar in India. 
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Gandhara is more subtle, but just as telling. The stranger has 
an idea about his own country. He may not be able to clearly 
express it, but there it is ; and every bit of the landscape which 
he rejects as ‘Kot-Gandhara’ brings out the positive as well 
as the negative contents of that idea. The implicit becomes ex- 
plicit ; the undefined embryo spreads itself out ; but every one of 
its developed features was present in the avyakrita or nndevelop- 
ed form. This illustration is a further advance over the earlier 
one inasmuch as the immanent entity is no longer a concrete 
physics?! entity, but an abstract and an ideal one. The illustra- 
tion In section 15 shows how the manifold functions of life can 
be reduced to a mere tiny ‘spark’ which can barely make its 
presence felt, but which — assuming the moribund man revives 
by some herb of miraculous potency— can be made to blaze forth 
in all its wonted splendour. The last section illustrates the 
same fact in the sphere of ethics. The ‘guilt’ or ‘no-guilt’ is 
present or immanent in the man that is to undergo the ‘fire- 
ordeal,’ though you are hardly aware of its presence before its 
actual unfolding or manifesting in the burn or otherwise. — Other 
texts without number can alsobe cited in proof of the doctrine of 
immanence : Compare — 

“I remain in the world five-fold, ten-fold, one-fold, 
thousand-fold, and not-even-one-fold. Whoso knows that 
I have pervaded this, he attains it ; were they to know it 
otherwise, they would become otherwise” — Bashkala 19 f 

“Brahman, the immortal, is this that is in front, Brah- 
man, this behind us, Brahman also this that is to the south 
and to the north ; below and above it is Brahman that has 
spread forth : Brahman, the highest, is all this that there 
is” — Munclaka II. ii. 11 ; 

“The all-pervading Atman abiding like the ghee in the 
milk ... ” — Svetasvatarat i. 16 ; 

“This Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood, these worlds, 
these gods, these beings : all this that there is, is the 
Atman” — Brih. ii. 4.6 ; etc. 

* Op; also p. 176 abom 

f Gp. also, ibid. ii,.17, iii. 11, and iv. 10 ; also, Brill. Ill, vi. L 
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That the Absolute is transcendent, that there is a something 
of it that remains over and above the merely phenomenal world, 
that although the equation holds that the world = Brahman, it is 
not true that the Brahman = world : this is a thought which is 
implicit in the very notion that the world had a beginning in 
time, and that prior to the world-creation the Creator, who is the 
Absolute, existed all alone, one without a second, and enjoying 
his nude selfhood, until he took it into his head to become 
manifold. So too texts of the type of the “Vaisvanara-vidya” 
(Ohh. v. lift, S. B. X. 6. 1, Brih. ii. 1, Kaush. iv, etc.), while they 
essay to parcel out the whole inner and outer, terrestrial and 
celestial world into just so many aspects of the Reality known 
ns Brahman or Atman, they are not content merely to say that 
the Reality is just the sum-total of these aspects,* but assert that 
if is a something over and above them all (abhi or ati-vimana). 
Compare Katha II. i. 9 — 

“From whence the Sun rises and unto which it repairs 
at sunset : in him all divinities find their haven : nobody 
transcends it.” 

Also Svetasvatara iv. 10, which is quite explicit — 

“That illusive-power (maya ) one should understand as 
the Source [of the universe], while the Great Lord is the 
controller of that Power ; this whole world is pervaded by 
what are merely the portions of Him.” 

With the question of transcendence is connected the ques- 
tion of the reality or otherwise of the world of appearance. If 
the Atman is believed to have an independent noumenal exis- 
tence —"and certain advanced speculations towards the end of 
our period clearly imply this— the logical conclusion would 
necessarily be the “Mayavada but a logical conclusion is 
very often not the actual conclusion deduced by the majority 
of our texts, which seem to have been partly under the influence 
of another divergent line of speculation to which we must now 
turn. 

* This view is often the final conclusion reached whenever the inquiry 
after the Absolute starts from an investigation into the phenomenal world . 
The Upanishadic inquiry started the other way round, and so it was i i - 
evitable that it should emphasise the transcendence. 
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24 . The Absolute and the Individual.— T he problem 
discussed in the preceding section assumes a somewhat different 
aspect as wa turn, from a consideration of the relation between 
the Absolute and the phenomenal, world, to that of the relation 
between the Absolute and the individual soul. The proper 
formulation of the issue presupposes, in the first place, the 
assumption that the Individual is an entity or a spirit distinct 
from, and over and above, the totality of the physiological and 
the psychological functions which characterise the living man. 
This is a generalisation quite within the reach of primitive 
ratiocination ; and we accordingly find it already familiar to 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda (compare Chapter I, §§ 3 Iff, 
above). That the essence of the Atman or Self consists of 
mantis ( mind ), or rather prcijnanam ( intelligence ), is a definite 
advance made by texts like Taiti. 6, Ait. Up. iii. 3, Brih. i. 5. 
8ff,, Chh. iii. 14, etc., over the view which assigned that role to 
Prana or the vital-breath; but the older view of the pre-eminence 
of the Prana was too deeply rooted in the beliefs of the people- 
being in fact warranted by the observation of the process of 
death (Chh. vi. 15, Brih. iv. 2, Kaush. iii. 3, etc.) — to be entirely 
discarded (op. Brih. iii. 9. 9). The belief of course involved the 
further consequence that there could he a coming into existence 
and a passing out of existence of the Prana, and that therefore 
there must be an entity higher than Prana — the Absolute 
Brahman— that can be spoken of as Having produced the 
Prana : cp, Mundaka II, i, 3 * — 

“From him. is the Prana born, as also the mind and 
other organic functions ;** 

Brihadarany aka II. L 20— 

“Thus also from this Atman issue forth all the Pranas, 
all the worlds, all the gods, and all the beings etc. 

When however, in the course of a further advance in speculation, 
the idea was reached, not only that the essence of the Individual 
was Intelligence or consciousness, but that this same “essence” 

was also at the bottom of the whole creation— 

■ / ; • .. ■ r -• ; 

* Of. also ibid. II. ii. 5, Brih. iv. 3-7, etc. 
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“And that Light which shines down from beyond the 
highest heaven : shines here upon the surface of everything 
and all things ...... that indeed is the same Light that we 

feel here within us sr (Ghh, ill 13. 7)* — 
the way was opened for the theory either ( i ) that that trans- 
cendent Light penetrates the mortal encasement as does the 
razor the razor-case (Kaushitaki iv, 19), and abides there as a 
second or external entity.! In this dualistic sense are conceived 
most of the passages (like Mimdaka III. 1 Iff., etc.; comp. p. 372 
and p, 380, above ) which speak of a higher and a lower Self both 
simultaneously abiding within the body. Or else, following the 
Brahmanic axiom that if two things contain a common property 
(rupa orbandhu) they must be identical, ( ii ) that the individual 
Self is one with the Absolute : That thou arb. It is this latter idea 
which eventually remained in possession of the field ; and it react- 
ed upon the other view and sought to modify it and bring it in a 
line with itself by putting forth the equation : Prana =Prajna =■ 
Atman ( Kaush. iii. 3, 8 ). On the other hand, the deistic trend 
of thought — backed as it was by the devotional or sectarian spirit 
which continued to be alive and active in some sections of the 
society— east its own shadow on the rigorously monistic thought 
of the day by making the identify hetwen the individual and 
the Absolute not a downright identity as such, but an extreme 
degree of proximity (paramam samyam); or if an actual identity, 
at any rate one that is realised not here in this very life, but — 
etam itah pretyabliisamMiaviidsmi— only after we have ‘shuffled 
off this mortal coil.’ It is, however, only fair to add that the 
highly developed Yajnavalkya texts (Brih. iv. 4, 6-7, etc.) are 
quite uncompromising in this respect ; 

“He who has no desites of any kind, having attained 
them all, because his own Self is the only object of his 
desire : of him the vital breaths do not depart. Being already 
one with Brahman he in fact merges into the Brahman” 

— it being assumed of course that this is a description applic- 
able only to the Jilanin : to the knowing Sage. The normal man 
weltering In ignorance ( Katha I. ii. 5 ) had of coiirse his own 
* Cp, also Tait. ii. 8, f Of, Katha II, ii, 3. 
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conventional views about life and an eternal round of existences, 
views which — so long as he is happy with them — it is absolute- 
ly futile to attempt to shatter by lifting the scales from off his 
eyes. Like the poor farmer who — not knowing that a valuable 
treasure lies buried in his field — carefully tills the ground, 
sows the seed, and anxiously awaits the belated favours of the 
rain-god Indra for the sake of a handful harvest of paddy, 
the normal man of the world shuts his eyes against the vistas 
into the Infinite which can be reached even in and through any 
normal act of knowledge ( pratibodha-viditam, Kena 12), to say 
nothing of his daily life in Brahman during the period of 
samprasada or deep-sleep. Our texts expound the relation be- 
tween the Individual and the Absolute by several very apt 
illustrations. The Individual is only one of the manifold and 
and multi-coloured sparks issuing forth in all directions from 
the central blazing fire of the Absolute (Mundaka II. i. 1.) ; it is 
like the drop of water which retains its distinct shape, colour and 
individuality only as long as it is not returned back to the 
source from which it was taken out : when once there, there is 
no more any distinction of name and form ( ibid. III. ii. 8 ) ; or, 
in the language of the Sveta^vatara (v. 9),— 

“The individual soul is a portion of the Absolute not 
greater than the hundredth part of the hundredth section of 
the fine hair-tip ; but it has potentiality to attain the Infinite.” 
So long however as the Individual retains his own individuality 
he constitutes, so to say, a distinct grade of reality as compared 
with the reality of the Absolute (compare our remarks on the 
“reality” of the creation, p. 341 above). From the point of view 
of the in-dwelling essence, the Individual is the Real ; from the 
point of view of the adventitous trappings, he is “as though” a 
second. So too, during this state of existence compounded of both 
the truth and the untruth ( satyanrite mithunlkritya, Ait. Ar. II. 
3. 6), the individual’s conception of the Absolute approaches the 
Absolute, being only a partial expression of that which is truly 
beyond expression. Hence the need, in a process of progressive 
realisation of the Absolute, of symbols, word-definitions, and 
meditations or upasanUs. 
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25. The Symbols or Pratieas of the Absolute. — 
Symbols constitute certain condensed, convenient and conven- 
tional expressions for the Absolute ; and inasmuch they are 
supposed actually to contain a portion of that whole, they are 
believed, following the Brahmana mode of thinking, to be just 
as real and efficacious as the whole itself. It is in this sense 
that the older theologians glorified certain ritualistic sounds 
and formulas like oin, kin, bhur, svaha , vaskcit , gayatrl , udgitha , 
varieties of admans, and the like, which were often declared to 
be the sacrifice in miniature, or even Prajapati, the presiding 
divinity of the sacrifice. The Upanishadic use of the symbols as 
expressions of the Absolute follows in the main the same line of 
thinking. There are, to begin with, the series of cryptic formulas 
such as: tadmnam, fajjalan, samjadvania, vdmanl, bhamo.nl etc., 
designed to contain much meaning in little compass, and the true 
interpretations of which seem to have been most jealously 
guarded. These were straightway identified with the Absolute, 
and meditation upon their inner meaning enjoined as a regular 
discipline. Next we have texts like the Kena (iv. 5) which speaks 
of the sudden flash of lightning or the dawn of a thought in the 
mind as the adesa or iypic of the Brahman ; or the Aitareya (ill 3) 
which speaks of the Brahman as Prajnanam or sentiency. More 
detailed is Tait. i. 6 which speaks of the Brahman as “that im- 
mortal entity of which the Akasa or the [infinite] Ether is the 
body, Truth the soul, organic functions (Pranas) the source of 
diversion (through activity), and Mind the bliss, with Peace as 
its highest treasure.” These texts mainly belong to Group One. 
Group Second seeks to combine these various adesas or aspects 
by suggesting a compound formula like “Satyam jnanam an- 
antam Brahma (Tait. Up. ii. 1)” — the truth, the knowledge, and 
the infinity being, as the text itself plainly avers, each by itself a 
complete expression of the Absolute, and not simply equal to a 
third part of the Absolute. At the same time there are offered also 
other partial descriptions of Brahman, as when it is equated 
with one of the Elements, or with an organic function, which then 
forms the Pratlka or substitute for the Absolute, Aditya, Vayu, 
apd Prana are the most important of them. But really speaking. 
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the true Brahman cannot be wholly comprised within any one 
given set of words or symbols. This is declared in the Tait. itself 
(ii. 4) — “From whence speech turns back, as also the mind, with- 
out ever attaining it.” Compare also Kena i. 3 — “It is other than 
what is known, other than what is to be known.” — * This idea of 
the inscrutable character of the Absolute is more fully worked 
out in texts of Group Three. Compare Katha I. ii, 14 — “Beyond 
the phenomenal and beyond the not-phenomenal, beyond what is 
effected and not-effected, beyond what has been and what is to 
be;” or, ibid, I. iii. 15 — “Soundless, touchless, and colourless; 
immutable, tasteless, eternal, odourless, beginningless, endless, 
unshaken, etc.” So likewise, Mundaka I. i. 6 — “Invisible, 
unseizable, without allies, colourless, without eye or ear, feet or 
hands, eternal, all-pervading, reaching everywhere, extremely 
subtle, etc. ;” and Brihad. iii, 8.8 — • “Neither gross nor minute ; 
neither short nor long ; without blood and without fattiness ; 
without a shadow, not filled by the wind, and not a vacuity ; 
free from attachment*, tasteless and odourless ; eyeless, earless* 
speechless, mindless; without heat and without breath and 
without mouth ; measureless and without an inside and an out- 
side : it eats nothing and nothing eats it,” These purely nega- 
tive definitions or descriptions of the Brahman are epitomised 
in the “Neti-Neti” formula of Ya 3 n.avalk.ya, its most developed 
and all-comprehensive expression being given by the late Man- 
dukya 7 — “Devoid alike of inward consciousness and outward 
consciousness, and both-inwar d-a nd-outwar d consciousness ; not 
a mere mass of consciousness, nor also either consciousness 
or no-consciousness ; not an entity to be seen, to be operated 
upon, to be seized, to be defined, to be thought of, to be desig- 
nated ; consisting merely of a self-contained unitary conscious- 
ness wherein all the phenomenal manifold is subdued; peaceful, 
blissful, and without a second: such is the Atman.” A few 
texts however, with a partly theistic or a mystic vein underly- 
ing them, seek to make the Absolute the abode of only all the 
beneftcient qualities and activities ; but these are not many and 
not always mutually consistent. Thus then, from a survey of the, 
relevant texts, it will be apparent that while the earlier symbols or 
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definitions of the Brahman or Absolute sought to afford some 
positive characterisation of the Brahman by comparing it to light, 
lightning, thought, infinite space," or infinite bliss, the later for- 
mulas are couched in a purely negative and suggestive language, 
so that while on the one hand we are urged on to try and know 
the Brahman, on the other hand we are told that the Brahman as 
such is really unknowable, and that we can realise it only in a 
kind of a supra-sensuous vision induced by meditation and other 
Yogic practices. And as preparatory to that vision the novice is 
called upon to undertake certain upasanas, such as that of the 
tri-monosyllable Om, or of the Gayatr! ( Brih. v. 14 ), or of the 
four padss of Brahman (Chh. iv, 4. 8). Sankaracharya and the 
other Bhashyakaras raise the issue, aneant Brahmasutra iv. i. 
4—5 , as to whether the Pratlka is to be viewed upon as distinct 
from the Absolute. The older Brahmana view, as we saw, would 
identify the two ; and it is only thus that the meditation on the 
symbols or Pralikas would derive its justification. That all 
these different upasanas have their own subsidiary rewards is a 
detail that is philosophically of no consequence. 

26. The Realisation of the Absolute. — This natur- 
ally leads us on to the consideration of the possibility and the 
methods of the Realisation the Absolute. We have already 
seen (p. 19, above) how even during the early Vedic period, know- 
ledge was made the backbone of the ethical conception; and 
later, when this knowledge consisted mainly of the mystic for- 
mulae and technique of the omnipotent sacrifice, it was inevit- 
able that knowlege should come to be equated not only with virtue, 
but also with power.! A few illustrations of this belief were 
already exhibited by us on page 60, above ; and even after much 
had happened (see p. 69 above) to shake men’s confidence in the 
efficacy of the specific priestly prescriptions, the belief in the 
supremacy of knowledge qua knowledge remained as unshaken 
as ever. The formula “ya evarh veda” is not, accordingly, less 
common in the Upanishads than what it was in the Brahmanas, 
with this difference that the Upanishadic knowledge was not con- 
cerned with the small minutae of the sacrifice, but rather with the 
* Cp. Chh, vii. 25. f Cf. p. 177, above. 
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nature and reality of the Absolute ; and as this knowledge of the 
Absolute was a knowledge of realisation, (sakshatkara) to knows, 
thing became the same as to he the thing (compare Chap. 6, § 16, 
and especially Chap. 7, p. 249). — We have had already occasion 
to advert to the selfless devotion, sincerity and earnestness of the 
search after the Absolute that formed the one dominating philoso- 
phical impulse of the period. “What could be the nature of that 
Brahma-knowledge, whereby people hope to attain to each and 
everything wo nderingly asks the Brihadaranyaka (i. 4. 9). 

“The Atm a-k no wl edge,” declares the Isa, “rids ns of all sorrow 
and error ; and not to attempt to win it is tantamount to suicide, 
and a life of blind darkness for ever afterwards.” “To know it 
is to attain all desires,” asserts the Taittiriya (ii 1, 5 ) ; and “No 
calamity could be greater than an absence of that knowledge,” 
avers the Kena ( ii. 5 ). “It is beyond the reach of sense-percep- 
tion and yet implicit in each act of sense-perception ( Kena 13, 
12).” Furthermore, that Reality exists in all the “Bhutas” or 
forms of existence ; and the wise can trace it, one after another, 
in all these forms ( Bhuteshu bhuteshu vichitya, Kena i. 13 ). 
Of course it is not an easy thing to do so ; it presupposes subtle, 
one-pointed thinking for a prolonged period, preceded by a 
course of penance and discipline administered alike to the body 
and the mind (Katha I iii. 12f ; of. also Mupdaka III. i. 5, Svet. 
1 14f, etc.). In emphasising the difficulty of reaching the Atma- 
knowledge our texts grow quite eloquent. Compare — 

“This Atman cannot be won by exposition, by talent, 

by learning not by one wanting strength or endurance, 

and liable to relax during the penance ... but by him alone 
whom the Atman chooses ;to reveal himself”— Mupdaka 
. : Ill; ii. 2ffi; <xe ^~ k h 

“Not many can find an expositor of the Atman, and 
amongst those unto whom the Atman is expounded few 
indeed can know him. ...... Mere ratiocination will naught 

avail unless there be a qualified Guru to guide” — • Katha 
I. ii. 7ff.; etc. 

The true knowledge of the Atman requires, as the condition 
precedent, a cessation from all impure or immoral conduct 
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( Kafka I. ii. 23 ; cp. ibid. I. iii. 7, or Mundaka III. i 8 ), and a 
subdued, peaceful disposition ( Mundaka I. ii. 13 ), induced by- 
certain prescribed Yogic disciplines. While in this way the 
earlier texts of the period ( Groups I and II and the earlier sec- 
tions of Group III ) emphasise the great difficulty of the process, 
they yet are unanimous in the belief as to the possibility of ii 
Not so the more. advanced. texts of Groups III and IV, which em- 
phasise the extreme difficulty of a real knowledge of the Absolute 
who is the unkown Kuower, the one who is always the subject 
and never the object of any knowledge as such, the one therefore 
who is revealed to the inward vision in a flash of supra-sensuous 
intuition, which may be induced — but not always imperatively 
so — by sense-control, concentration, and other Yogic practices, 
especially if these are aided by divine grace ( Bhatuh prasada ; 
bhavagrahya ; etc,). Such an intuition places the man above and 
beyond the categories of the good and the evil ( Chha, £v. 14. 3, 
Brihad. iv. 3. 22, and iv. 4. 22-23, Chha. vrii, 13. 1, etc. ). It is a 
unique experience of oneness which has analogues (e. g., Brih. 
iv. 3. 21) which can only imperfectly suggest its nature ; and it 
places the experience! beyond all earthly relations ( “ Here the 

father becomes no-father the ChancLala, no-Chandala,” etc. — 

Brihad. iv. 3. 22), and in full enjoyment of a transcendent, self- 
contained Bliss which passes all measures and all descriptions 
(Taii ii. 8). Indeed certain texts, like Chha. viii. 12. 7, go to the 
length of denying the possibility of such unique experience as 
long as the body and its consciousness endure, that “disembodi- 
ed” consciousness being attainable only in an ecstatic Yogic 
vision* or in the “dis-individualised” state that the Brahma- 
knower attains after death, and of which no embodied being can 
have anything hut a vague and imperfect idea. This then was the 
goal and the ideal which, naturally, not all seekers of Afcman- 
knowledge could view with complaisance ; and it is probably to 
suit their tastes that we have certain highly sensuous descrip- 
tions of the highest state introduced in some of the presumably 
later additions made towards the end of the period ( see p. 373, 

* This led to an intensive cultivation of the Yoga and other mystic 
practices, to which we will turn presently. 
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above). In spite therefore of the declarations made at the outset 
as to the supreme and eternal Bliss attainable exclusively by a 
knowledge and realisation of the Atman — not to endeavour to 
reach which was as though ‘killing one’s own self ’—it ultimately 
turns out that even to know the Atman was tantamount to 
‘killing’ it— although in quite a different sense. The carrying 
out to their extreme conclusions the assumptions underlying 
the Upanishadic ‘search for the Atman,’ such as the denial of all 
freedom of action and of moral responsibility, etc. was reserved 
for the p*ost-Upanishadic period, which was to pave the way for 
the incoming of Buddhism and the other ‘heterodox’ schools and 
philosophies. 

iv— U panishadic Views on Duty and Morality 

27. The Starting-point for Upanishadic Ethics.— 
Towards the end of Chapter II we have shown how the ethical 
ideal of the Brahmana period was shaped by two dominating 
conceptions : viz,, the omnipotence of the Sacrifice and the con- 
flict between the Deva and the Asura rituals. The first of 
these had obtained its pronounced expression even in the well- 
known Purusha-sukta. The conception that the entire cosmic 
process is a Sacrifice spread at large, and that man’s duty her® 
below is to play out his own part in that Sacrifice correct to the 
minutest details is no doubt capable of instilling and promoting 
a spirit of obedience and orderliness, and even of contentment 
and self-sacrifice in the society, provided no poisonous breath 
of unfaith (asiraddha) has wafted over the land and disturbed 
men’s peace of mind. The heroic efforts made by the Brah- 
mana theologians to fight down the ritualistic traditions and 
prescriptions of the Asuras (see pp. 53-56 and p. 69 above) and 
establish those of the Devas clearly indicate— even though 
there had not been (as there are) actual declarations to that effect — 
that they placed Sraddha or faith in the very first rank amongst 
the virtues — quite as important, if not more, than a correct 
knowledge of the ritualistic secrets. We also saw (pp. 77-78 
and 86) how this very insistence upon knowledge and faith 
brought forth its own nemesis in the shape of agnosticism, ridi- 
50 [ History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. % j 
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cute and revolt, which it was perhaps the great merit of the 
iiranyaka and the early Upanishadic philosophy to have checked 
and controlled albeit only for a time. The way this was achieved 
we have already exhibited on pages 84-86 above. -—In view of 
this ethical legacy, it was to be expected that the earlier of our 
Upanishadic texts would insist upon the importance of virtues 
like charity, conformity, Vedic study, celibacy, self-control, 
asceticism, truthfulness, faith, and the like. Compare in this 
connection Jaim. Brah,, Extracts 152 and 209, Chhan. ii. 23. 1, 
Kena iv. 8, Talk Up. i. 1, 1 9, and i. 11, Sat. Brah. xi. 6.d, etc. — 
Which all belong to Group One. — It is when we come to Group 
Two that we hear the first sounds of a rift in the lute. The I§a, 
for instance, enjoins upon us the duty of performing our own 
assigned part in 'iife,togetherwith the social and religious 
duties attendant upon the same, hot with an eye to any ulterior 
benefit (which may not ensue), but in faith : with the assured be- 
lief that there is a Lord to rule over the destinies of the world. 
Between the lines it is easy to discern herein a spirit of rest- 
lessness and despondency. The Upanishad, in fact, proclaims 
Atmic knowledge as a goal higher than ritualism, and urges 
upon all the duty to win a real knowledge of the Atman, which 
alone can lead them beyond infatuation and misery. " Compare 
also Brihad. i. 4. 15, Tali ii. 9, etc. All these texts are not yet 
prepared to teach a complete renunciation of all Karman. The 
Karman however need not be exclusively ritualistic. The spirit 
in which the work is done is the more important thing. And 
from this point of view the Chhandogya (in. 16.1 ff.) gives us a 
carefully worked out metaphor of the human life as a sacrifice 
(see Chapter VI, § 14). This insistence on the true knowledge of 
the Atman, who is and ought to be dearer than everything else 
in the world (Brh. i. 4.8, 15), and beyond all fear and all acci- 
dents of death and decay, gives us the real starting point for the 
ethical speculations in the Upanishads. This presupposes of 
course an admission of the failure of the Way of Works, which 
may at most lead us fco the joys of heaven, which themselves 
are transient (Mundaka I. ii. 10). And it involves us in the 

* Compare Chap. IV, p, 169, and p. 174 note. 
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snares of passions and desires (Katlia 1. 1 28, Mundaka JII. il 
2, etc.) and condemns us all to an unending round of existences 
high and low (as taught in the well-known doctrine of the Five 
Fires), being driven onwards and onwards by the ruthless Law 
of Karman, whose dominance was the secret communication of 
Yajmavalkya to Artabkaga (Brih. iii. 2. 13). The much-tried 
Upanishadic philosopher, with his belief already shaken in the 
efficacy of the Scriptures* which were condemned as the loWer 
or apara vidya, was naturally tired (nirvinna) of this incessant 
whirl on the wheels : “ there is no hope of immortality through 
wealth Brihad. ii. 4. 2 : and longed for a “ repose that was 
ever the same ” and wherein he should be for ever free from the 
thought : “ why did I not do the good : why did I fall into the 
evil way ” and the like. Such a long longed-for heaven did 
seem to dawn upon the vision of the seer in the shape of the 
new philosophy of the Atman, in which connection it was al- 
ready mentioned by us (pp. 80f.) that the great “urge '’ that cam® 
upon the people of the Upanishadic period for a life of renuncia- 
tion and of meditation upon the mystery of the Atman in the 
recesses of the mountains and the solitute of the forests— presup” 
posing as it does a dissatisfaction with the current code of ethics 
and religion — is more cogently to be explained as the result 
of the contact of the Brahmanic Aryans following their “Deva” 
mode of worship with some nomadic peoples following their own 
weird religious practices, whom the advancing Aryans must have 
encountered in the course of their cultural extension along the 
Gangetic plains. And although it may be true — here, as indeed 
in the case of every blending of cultures that the one accepts 
and assimilates from the other only that which can be constru- 
ed as the extreme working out of the tendencies alfeady appa- 
rent and of the premises already inherent in its own data ( see 
Chapter III, § 6 ), nevertheless; # cannot he denied that the 
setting up of the “Atmavidya” at the apex of the system, as its 

* The Scriptures, in individual cases, would denote their authoritative 
interpreter, the elderly guru, whose precept and example the young initiate 
in Tait. Up. 5. 11 is asked to follow. From this point of. view the Soriptures 
might he said to embody “ the capitalised experience ofhmnanityy 
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final goal so to say, changed men’s conceptions of the values of 
things. Conformity to established ritualistic prescriptions may 
be a good thing ; but there was a something better ; and as usual, 
the better cannot very often help beirig subversive of the already- 
achieved good. Hence we notice, in texts like the Mundaka, an 
open condemnation of the older view of things. It was obvious 
that the stop-gap compromise on the basis of the theory of the 
Asramas could not be trusted by itself to endure for any length 
of time. It is nevertheless interesting to come across the view 
that, pace all that the ‘seekers of the Atman’ may have to urge 
to the contrary, it is the believing and self-less performance of 
one’s own duties in life — such as the Sastras declare them to be— 
which is the safest and truest way to reach the summum bonum. 
This is the view advocated by Isa ( stanza 2 ), by Brihad. 1 
4 with its insistence upon Dharma, and above all by Chhando- 
gy& iii. 17, where, in view of the similar teaching of the Bhaga- 
vadglts, it is interesting to find the name of Krishna the son 
of Devak! and the pupil of G-hora Angirasa mentioned as its 
advocate. Let us now, however, review more closely the ethical 
postulates and consequences of this new doctrine of the Atman. 

28. The Ethical Corrolaries of the Atmavidya.— 
The first direct consequence of the belittling of tbe value of the 
older “Way of Works” was to loosen the society’s hold on the 
individual aspirant after the knowledge of the Atman, Man’s 
only goal and guide for conduct, his only unfailing source of 
bliss and beatitude, was henceforth his own Self, understood not 
in the way in which Virochana the King of the Asuras under- 
stood it ( Chhan. viii. 8. 4-5 ), but in which Indra subsequently 
comprehended it. Our texts do indeed enjoin upon the aspirant 
an antecedent period of penance and meditation ; but, in the 
case of the specially qualified, that could be, and often was, dis- 
pensed with. This left the way open for all kinds of fads, self- 
impositions and hypocracy, of which we will hear much in the 
period to follow. The Vedas were long condemned as “lower” 
knowledge. Texts like the Katha emphasise the need of a spiri- 
tual teacher ; but even his guidance was of avail only upto the 
threshold. The rest of the journey the aspirant must achieve by 
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his own native strength and guided by the light of his own 
Reason. This no doubt involved certain risks ; but it had the 
great merit of bringing philosophy, from the smoke-surcharged 
atmosphere of the sacrificial mandap, out into the open market. 
— In the second place, the new philosophy inspired amongst its 
votaries a feeling of self-confidence and of equality or samatva . 
Every individual participated in the Divine in the same manner 
and to the same extent — neither more less. Each therefore had 
a right to salvation, be he a king or a beggar, man or woman, 
Brahmin or Sudra, —provided he was true to his own self. This 
last requirement was not a light thing. It presupposed a sub- 
dual of passions and prejudices, a life of contentment and earnest 
endeavour, and a willingness to recognise the equal rights of 
one’s own fellow-mortals. This meant obviously that if a few 
or perhaps one in a million managed, after years of patient toil 
(and after lives of antecedent preparations), to reach and realise 
in this life the highest bliss that comes of Self-knowledge, the 
others who were walking the ordinary walk of life, perf orming 
their own assigned duties therein cheerfully and without com- 
plaint, had an equal right to their own theory of life and its own 
attendant bliss. In fact we have to acknowledge grades of re- 
ality and degrees of bliss : the difference being not one of quality 
but of quantity only. The Absolute is not a something that 
has, once after innumerable eons, to create the world, and once 
more again, after another such incalculable stretch of time, to 
reabsorb it within itself : the Absolute has also to vitalize by its 
in-dwelling presence and to supervise, every moment of its exis- 
tence in time, the whole order and process of the Universe and 
its mutations, as the “ Antaryamin” text (Brih. iff, 7) so graphically 
tells us. This was a truly noble ideal, which however the 
weight of the earlier ritual-ridden inheritance made it well-nigh 
impossible to be fully realised and lived up to in all its religious 
and social implications. — In the next place, since the realisa- 
tion of the Atman was a supra-sensuous experience to b8 had 
only in a state of ecstatic trance, the new philosophy naturally 
led to a systematic cultivation of the various Yogic practices, 
the first beginnings of which some have even traced as far back 
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as the Veda, and which in any case must have led to the study 
what we now call “abnormal” psychology, with an interesting 
tabulation and description of the recorded experiences of the 
mystic. The Katha, Mundaka, and the Svetaivatara, and especi- 
ally the last, contain the most detailed and specific prescrip- 
tions on the theme, which is set forth with an array of its own 
technical terms in the later portions of the Maitrayanl Upa- 
nishad. Most eloquent descriptions of the state and experience 
of the mystic “ Seer ” are preserved for us by a large number 
of our sources— compare Chapter VI, § 38, Chapter VII, §§ 6, 
11, 26, and 36, and Chapter VIII, § 28 — the poetry of the langu- 
age not rarely finding vent in what has come to be regarded as 
almost a classical pronouncement concerning the subject, as 
when the Ohhandogya viii. 4 tells us — 

“ Now this Atman is the bund that props the worlds 
asunder and prevents their being jammed together. Neither 
day nor night, neither old-age nor death nor sorrow, neither 
merit nor demerit nor any sins whatsoever are able to get 
to the other. side of this “ Bund they turn away from it ; 
for the World of Brahman is divested of all sins. Hence 
it is that having crossed this “ Bund ” the blind becomes 
not-blind, the wounded becomes not-wounded, the moribund 
becomes whole. Hence too, having crossed this “Bund,” 
even night becomes day ; for, the World of Brahman is one 
mass of illumination.” 


Coihpare with this Tait. Aran. i. 11. 5*— : 

“ The blind man found (v. 1., pierced) the jewel ; the 
fingerless one passed a string through it ; the neckless one 
put it on ; and the tongueless one praised it.” 

Finally, we have to note that while expatiating upon the extreme 
value and significance of the state of the highest identity 
with the Absolute, our texts come very near defeating their own 
ends by declaring that the bliss of that state not only trans- 
cends, and so can make no room for, sensuous pleasures and secu- 


lar aspirations howsoever eminent, but actually comprehends 
them and condescends to an occasional participation in them, as 

* Quoted in the Yogabhasbya on IV. 33 ;cp. Svet, iii,19. 
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when we are gravely told (Chhan. viii. %. 1-10)* that the wise 
seer, were he to feel any yearning for the company of his 
parents, brothers, sisters, friends, women, etc. or any longing for 
fragrances, music, and delicacies of food and drink, he has them 
brought to him for the mere wishing. So likewise, while no 
doubt carrying to their utmost length the logical implications 
of the transcendent state of ecstatic bliss, our authorities tell us 
that merit and demerit no longer cling to the wise Seer any 
more than does water the surface of a lotus-leaf (Clihsi. iv. 4. 3), 
the same being consumed into his fire of knowledge as though 
they were mere silk-cotton thrown into the fire (ibid., v. 24. 3), 
the seer shaking them off from himself, as would the horse the 
little specks of dust upon his body by shaking them off by 
means of his hairy tail (ibid,, viii. 13. l).i In that beatific condi- 
tion the wise Seer is wearied of all parade of learning, and pre- 
fers the simple and innocent life of a child ; but even that palls, 
and the Seer adopts silence and solitude as the sole panacea 
(Brih. III. 5.1), All differentiation whatsoever is now at an end, 
so that, in the telling language of the Kaushltakl — ■ 

“ Whoso were to know me, not by any action of his 
whatsoever can the world be injured : not by murdering his 
mother or his father ; not by stealing, or by killing the 
embryo. Nor can anybody observe any pallor or darkening 
of his face even though he were to do what is ordinarily 
regarded as sin or crime.” 

Here indeed is touched wdiat may be called the danger line of 
Upanishadic ethics. To say that the Atman dies not is legiti- 
mate. To say that weapons, cannot cut him nor fire burn him is 
also a legitimate varying of the phrase. But to argue that there- 
fore the murderer is no murderer, and there is nobody really re- 
sponsible for his action is to carry this “ Sasvata ” or “ Akriya ” 
doctrine to a point which, if seriously preached, would be sub- 
versive of all established social institutions and religious sacra- 
ments. As we will see in the next Chapter, this is exactly what the 
things were drifting to. Only we must guard against condemn- 

* Compare also ibid. viii. 4, 1 and viii, 12. 3 ; and Muncjaka III. i. 10. 
f Compare also BriUad. iv. 3. 22, and iv. 4. 22-23, 
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ing a school or a system for the faults of its extremely one- 
sided followers and exponents. Thus it will be seen that the 
Upanishadic ethics, starting from the “ heteronomous ” position 
which made the Scriptures and the experienced interpreters of 
them the sole guide to conduct, became for a while “ autonom- 
ous;” but the latter view so much emphasised the liberty and the 
innate purity of the Atman qua Atman, that it roundly denied that 
the Atman needed any ethical prescriptions to secure his per- 
fection, and to that extent it tended to deny all freedom and 
moral responsibility as such. What this ultimately led to 
would be briefly indicated in our next Chapter. 

v— O rigins of Systematic Philosophy 

. 29. Warring Creeds and Wandering Philoso- 
phers. — Wandering from place to place and teacher to teacher 
in search of knowledge, and that too not only during the period 
of “ Brahmacharya” or Yedic study, but long thereafter — when- 
ever in fact a good chance to listen to a discourse from some 
celebrated man of learning upon some favoured theme and 
capable of resolving one’s doubts and affording a new point of 
view presented itself — was an old Brahman ic institution and 
practice which is amply illustrated in the many stories and in- 
cidents recorded in the several Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads. After the conclusion of one’s studies to wander even 
to distant lands in search of opponents and to defeat them in an 
Intellectual tourney became a point of honour with most students 
( compare the story of XJddalaka Arani mentioned by us on 
p. 58 above ); and the presence of royal patrons of learning like 
Janaka, or Ajatasatru of Kail, affording through occasional 
sacrificial sessions opportunities for such a display of learning 
by the learned of the land, no doubt served as a great inspira- 
tion and encouragement. Every settlement ( samiti ) had its 
own council of elders ( parishad ) as well as the specific Yedic 
Charanas or schools, whose duty it was to award decisions on 
points of dispute and to do whatever may be deemed necessary 
to maintain the rank and the reputation of the settlement and 
the district in matters of secular as well as sacerdotal learning. 
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W© have had occasions more than once to allude to the keen 
zest for learning that was in evidence all through the period. 
That in such an intellectually sensitive atmosphere there was 
ample scope afforded for all sorts of bickerings, jealousies, and 
even open quarrels, not only in matters ritualistic ( of which an 
instance was given by us on p. 69 above ), but also in matters 
metaphysical or transcendental, goes without saying. The 
narrative back-grounds of most of the Upanishadic “ vidyas ” 
amply testify to this pugnacious spirit. Furthermore, there is 
evidence to suppose that the philosophical speculations of the 
Upanishadic period were very largely influenced by a set of 
wandering asectics and teachers following their own quaint 
and mystic practices of which we shall hear more and more in 
the post-Upanishadic period. As already mentioned (p. 81), the 
Upanishadic impulse to give up all worldly ties and take to 
a life of homeless wanderings can be satisfactorily explained 
only by postulating an extraneous influence of this nature. 
Asceticism on so liberal a scale could not have been, as 
Rhys Davids has imagined, constituted out of the ranks of such 
of the Brahmacharins or Vedic students as preferred not to 
enter upon the life of the householder, hut to lead a sort of a 
wandering mendicant life; still less can it have come, as 
Deussen thought,^ merely as the result of an attempt to give an 
external or practical clothing to the metaphysical doctrine of the 
knowledge of the Atman, which was designed to lead to (1) the 
removal of all desire and hence the possibility of all immoral 
conduct, for which Samuyasa or renunciation was the readiest 
means available, and (2) the removal of the consciousness of 
plurality by cultivating Yogic concentration through the pre- 
scribed disciplines of Prftnayama and the rest. A sweeping 
change in the habits and ideals of a people as is implied by the 
institution of Pravrajya (homeless wandering) and asceticism 
as a regular A&rama or recognised mode of life does not nor- 
mally take place merely as the corollary or the inevitable logi- 
cal consequence of the metaphysical teaching that may be in 

* Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. Translation, pp. 363 and 411f. 
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vogue for the time. At the same time, seeing that definite and 
frequent references to swarms of religious mendicants — “Sam- 

bahula nanatitthiya nanaditthika nanakhantika nanaru- 

chika nanaditthinissayanissita (in large crowds, acknowledging 

different teachers entertaining different views, following 

different [Yogic] practices, possessing different tastes, and firmly 
believing in different metaphysical beliefs)” — abound in the 
literature of the period, one would be justified in thinking that 
this phenomenon owes its sudden appearance to some assignable 
external causes, such as the contact of the eastward advancing 
vanguard of the torch-bearers of the Aryan culture with some 
other races or peoples in a different stage of cultural evolution. 
The institution of itinerant asceticism borrowed from this other 
source may have been, as is quite natural, slightly modified with 
a view to its assimilation with the rest of the Aryan code of 
conduct and discipline ; but the inherent tendency of the newer 
institution, even while leading a life of abstraction from society 
in the recesses of the forests or mountain-caves, to come down 
once in a while to preach philosophy from door to door, and no 
longer in learned hieretic conclaves, involving as it of course 
did a corresponding change in the intellectual calibre of the 
various arguments and appeals, was bound in the long run to be 
subversive of the established order of things. The texts that we 
regard as our sources for the post-Upanishadic period, viz. the 
Jain and Buddhistic scriptures, and portions of the Maha- 
bharata, are full of eloquent descriptions of the various resorts 
of hermits, recluses and ascetics engaged in intellectual dis- 
cussions and spiritual research on all sorts of subjects, each 
master-teacher or Ganacharya* as he was called attracting a 
large following of Ganas or disciples, whose number was 
often regarded as an index to the worth of the teacher. • For 
orthodoxy therefore the only chance that remained now was in 
the circumstance that the very extreme freedom of thinking and 

* The teaching of a Gapacharya concerned itself either with the nature 
and destiny of the soul and the character and value of the world, or else 
with the body of rules and course of discipline affecting the outward life 
of the followers, these being the equivalents of the Buddhistio Dhamma and 
Vinaya respectively. 
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preaching ushered in by the new age would run into all manner 
of devious and self-contradictory forms and dogmas, which 
might presumably be trusted to end by swallowing each other, 
and so leaving orthodoxy, which was already in possession of 
the field, in a somewhat stronger position for the very shak- 
ing administered to it. For the present however let us briefly 
examine some of the newer schools and systems of thought 
whose existence we can probably legitimately infer from the 
data — scanty as they are — that are available to us in our own 
Upanishadic texts. 

30. The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (1 ) 
MATERIALISM. — “ Materialism ” metaphysically denotes that 
system of thought which refuses to recognise, as the source of 
the created manifold, a First Cause other and higher than the 
mere working out of the forces and tendencies inherent in the 
non-sentient matter qua matter, unsupervised by any non- 
material power or principle like the Atman or the Deity. And 
as a consequence it recognises for the human being no ethical 
goal higher than a life of pleasure or happiness to the end of 
his period. Materialism is accordingly a tendency of thinking 
which can appear almost at any stage of social or religio-* 
philosophical evolution ; and as we saw (p. 78 above), even the 
Rigveda is not without it. But from a mere tendency it can 
develop into a regular system of thought, as it apparently seems 
to have done towards the end of the Upanishadic period. As 
forerunners of it we already meet in the earlier Upanishads 
those Elemental Cosmologies with Water or Ether as the First 
Principle, from which, the texts* tell us, all the creation was 
produced ; and that this First Principle might not be a sort of 
an eternal self-subsistent entity, it was actually conceived of as 
the Asat or non-existing. Chhandogya vi. 2, 1 mentions (and 
controverts) a definite set of thinkers who made the world evolve 
from Non-existence ; while at the other end of the process we 
have, in texts like Chha, viii. 11-12 and Brihad. ii. 4,12, the nega- 
tivistic conclusions about everything knowable and namable 
being reduced to non-existence, from the clutches of which 
* Compare Chha. i, 9. 1 and viii. 14. 1, Brihad. v. 5. 1, etc. 
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Yajhavalkya is almost frantically endeavouring to exclude the 
“Atman” in those darkly enigmatic stanzas with which he drops 
the curtain down upon the great “symposium” at the court of 
Janaka in the third Chapter of the Brihadaranyaka, — stanzas 
which distinctly foreshadow the “Ajati-vada” or the acosmic 
absolutism of Gaudapada; — For an Upanishadic expression of 
“Materialism” on the ethical side we have to turn to Chha. viii. 
8, 4, where a powerful body of Epicurean non-believers is in- 
troduced under the opprobious nickname of the “Asuras.” The 
Upanishads of course were not by themselves expected to go 
out of their way and detail the tenets of these “Materialistic” 
systems, which later claimed as their founder no less a name 
than that of Brihaspati, the Teacher of the Gods* But the 
animus which the Bhagavadglta shows towards them in Chapter 
xvi of the poem, as also the several “heretic” doctrines strongly 
tinged with “Atheism” and “Materialism” that came to be 
preached in the pre-Buddhistic period, may be safely taken as 
evidence for the existence, outside the “orthodox” circle of 
Upanishadic speculation, of a definite school of philosophy for the 
apostles of which the Maitrayani Up. uses such select epithets as 
"unhaavenly,” “robbers,” and the like. It is also worth noting 
here that certain tendencies of Upanishadic speculation such as 
(1) the denial of Atman’s liability and power of doing or suffer- 
ing anything ( p. 399 ), and (2) insistence upon the inexorable 
character of the Law of Karman as revealed by Yajhavalkya 
to Artabhaga ( Brihad, iii. 13, and elsewhere) — which are both 
jointly capable of a one-sided development towards passive 
fatalism— as also (3) belief in the impermanence and mutability 
of things of which Brihadratha inMaitra. i. 3-4 gives perhaps, if 
not the earliest,! at any rate the most pathetic, expression on the 
Brahmanic side, together with (4) the doctrine of the unknow- 
ability of the Beal in which Upanishadic philosophy in its 
most transcendent flights culminated, may have conceivably 
accentuated the move towards philosophical Materialism and 
Agnosticism, of which the next age is to afford us such a be- 
wildering array of illustrations. 

* Op, MaitrS. viii, 9-10. f Op. Katha I. i. 20, 
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31, The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (2) Yoga 
AND MYSTICISM, — The word “Yoga” generally denotes close 
application or constant practice, and specifically it signifies the 
ceaseless exercise of the powers of th§ mind and of the body 
along prescribed methods with the object of attaining not only 
a facility and perfection in the exercise of that particular 
physical or psychic function but, through it, also a control 
over other organic functions, and even over the specific powers 
and forces of Nature. That an acquisition of such “superna- 
tural” powers is feasible is the underlying postulate of Yoga ; 
and it can, within limits, be probably borne out by accredited 
testimony. Now, we have already seen (page 62, above) how 
a number practices and prescriptions belonging to the Vedic 
ritual of the sacrifice. could be quite cogently explained by the 
theory that the sacrifice — at any rate in its out of the common 
aspects — was an act of sympathetic magic which was aimed 
primarily at the attainment of control oyer certain powers and 
potences conducive to the benefit of the sacrificer and his 
family. A comparison with similar practices of other primitive 
races and peoples goes to show that there is an element of sym- 
pathetic magic even in some of the preliminary purificatory 
disciplines in the form of the Dlksha or Initiation which the 
sacrificer has to undergo and which involves a number of 
queer dietetic regulations, abnegations, and penances. The real 
origins of the systematised theory of Yoga are accordingly to 
be traced in this early Vedic ritual, which, as we saw, was a 
blend of certain simpler forms of Nature- worship with certain 
animistic or totemic ideas borrowed from the practices of the 
neighbouring non- Aryan peoples. That breath-control and other 
physical exercises possess the power to form and expand the 
mind, and that, contrariwise, concentration and other ‘spiritual* 
exercises powerfully influence the organic functions of the body 


is, with the followers of the Yoga, almost an unquestioned 
axiomatic truth. Primitive religious life and practice is largely 


swayed by this axiom ; and no wonder that long before the 
word “ Yoga” acquired its technical meaning, the fact was fami- 
liarly recognised, and it in fact formed the basis for the cur- 
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rent ritualistic prescriptions.* A well thought-out metaphysical 
back-ground is not always the essential pre-requisite for the 
cultivation of these exercises and practices, although it can- 
not naturally lag much behind with the advance of speculation. 
‘Mysticism’ supplies such a metaphysical background by virtue 
of which the practical prescriptions of the Yogaf gain quite a 
new significance. The cardinal tenet of mysticism is the 
possibility, nay, the urgent duty of the individual attaining to 
an un-indlvidualised, ecstatic, or transcendent state through the 
recognised methods of purification, abnegation, concentration, 
and the like. The magical element underlying the old Vedic 
ritual did not of course aim at this object. The aim of the 
Yedic sacrifice was rather the attainment of mundane fruits ; and 
even when the ’sacrifieer at times looked up to some supra- 
mundane fruits, his conceptions of them were mostly coloured by 
his mundane needs and cravings. When however, as contrasted 
with the finite or impermanent results to be reached by sacer- 
dotalism, there opened up before the vision of the Upanishadic 
seer the prospect of a transcendent life of union in the Atman, 
for the attainment of which he saw men all around him taking 
to a life of homelessness and meditation and asceticism, he was 
not slow in observing and experimenting, and so in building up 
what came to be known as the “system of Yoga.”t Here too what 
deserves to be emphasised is the circumstance that the sudden 
impulse towards the contemplative life of a recluse which 
comes upon us towards the end of the Upanishadic period, 
while on the one hand it was the carrying to its utmost conse- 
quences the philosophical postulates underlying the magic- 
swayed practices of Yedic ritualism, it could not have been in- 
vested with the glory and glamour that we see it being done in 
the absence of that fusion of cultures and philosophies that, as 

* The earliest definitely, “Yogic” text is Rigveda x. 136. 

f The Upanishadic Yoga has been properly designated “adhyatma” 
Yoga (Katha I. ii. 12), which was designed to attain an intuitive realisation 
of the Self, to distinguish it from the pre-Upanishadic Yoga, which may be 
said to have aimed at what came to be styled later as the “siddhis" or 
supernatural powers and perfections 
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we saw, probably took place in the course of the Aryan advance 
along the Ganges, — 'The actual Upanishadio texts testifying to a 
recognition and prevalence of the Yoga as a system of philo- 
sophy have been often enough singled out and commented upon. 
These are : — Katha I. ii. 12, 17, 20, 24 and 1. iii. 13 ; Gillian, 
v. 10. 1 ; Mundaka I. ii. 11, 13, II. ii. 3-7, III. 15,8, 10 and III. 

ii. 1, 6 ; and Svet. 1 5, 10, 14 and 15 — from the early section of 
Group Three ; Prasna i. 10, iii. 6-7 and v. 1 ; Brih. iii. 3 (or 
ibid, iii. 7, with its reference to one possessed by spirit) and 

iii. 5 — from the middle section of Group Three; Katha II, 1 1, 
15, II. ii. 3, II. ill. 9-10, 16 and 18 ; Chhan. viii. 6 ; Brih. iv. 3. 
20, iv. 4. 23, iv. 5.6 ; Kaushitaki iv. 19 ; and Maitra. i. 2 and ii. 3 
— from the late section of Group Three ; as also Chhan, vii. 6 
and Svetasvatara ii* from the early section of Group Four ; and a 
series of passages from the later parts of the MaitrayanI Upani- 
shad, which introduce a number of advanced technical terms of 
the Yoga, t But besides these/there occur a number of earlier 
texts which refer to meditations (upaslta) such as that of the Sun 
as the Udgltha or the mind as Brahman, as also to dhyana and 
kratu (will power) and tapis, which imply that concentrating 
the mind upon a given object for some specific end was for long 
quite a familiar phenomenon. The process involved a purifica- 
tion of the body (kshlnadosha, or vi&uddha-sattva), a control of 
the breath and the senses,! faith, a moral or well-disciplined life 
(Praina i. 10 — “Tapasa brahmacharyena sraddhaya) and blose 
application and knowlege (Mundaka II. ii. 7-*~“Vijnanena§ 

* The whole chapter in fact Contains Yoga of a most developed type. 

t Refer to pp. 380, 383 ff., 421, 423f., 425f., 430, and 435 of the Ananda- 
shram ed. of Thirty-two Upanishads. Apart from the technical terminology 
used, the Maitra. may be said to have merely gathered together in one 
place the Yogic teachings scattered in the Upanishads, even as regards the 
so-called “six ahgas” (Maitra., p. 142). 

t Op. Brihad. iv. 5. 22 — “Santo dSnta up ar at as titikshus samakito 
bhutvS.” 

§ This “vijnana” or knowledge is intuitive and suprasensuous, and not 
of the nature of sense-perception. The mind as the instrument of sense- 
perception is incapable of visualising the Absolute ; but as a power of a 
different order implicit in intuition it can realise the true nature of the 
Absolute. Hence the apparent contradiction between “Yan manasana 
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paripasyanti”) and steady practice; and our texts introduce in the 
discussion references to the “Nadls” or mystic tubes," to prescrip- 
tions about the necessity of repairing to a silent solitary place, 
assuming specific bodily postures, regulating the diet and the 
process of breathing, etc. — besides giving brief glimpses into the 
visual and auditory experience of the mystic Yogin (see especially 
Svetasvatara ii). The word “Yoga” as a technical term is defined 
in Katha II. iii. lOf. as “a steady holding down of the senses” 
or a process of “causing emergence and absorption.” That Yoga 
always postulates the existence of a something higher and more 
perfect which it is the aspiration of the soul to eventually know 
and attain, goes without saying ; and seeing that the practice of 
Yoga can be traced to a period long anterior to the one in which 
the “Samkhya” as the name of a philosophical system came into 
vogue, and in view of the, fact that in the Upanishadic texts f 
where Samkliya and Yoga are mentioned together, both are 
‘theistic,’ it is a question whether we can any longer aquiesce in 
the time-honoured view that it is the Yoga which made the 
Original ‘atheistic’ Samkhya ‘theistic’. But of this more anon. 

32 . The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (3) Bhakti. 

Bhakti ” or the loving devotion to the “Deity” conceived as 
a person is evidently a form of “ Mysticism”, which involves, 
as we have seen, the constant endeavour on the part of the in- 
dividual to rise above the bonds of individuality and seek com- 
munion with the Infinite. 1'f this ecstatic vision is obtained by 
pursuing the more activistic or intellectualistic methods such 
as fixed postures, penances, and meditation, it becomes the way 
of the “Yoga.” If that vision or experience is realised in a 
more or less ethical or rather emotional frame of the mind, the 
result is “Bhakti.” The word “Bhakti”. implies a participation 
in the life divine, which can become possible only whenthe in- 
dividual has clearly dawned upon him his basic unity with the 

raaivute (what the mind cannot think of — Keua i. 5 )” and “Manasaivedam 
aptavyam (it is to be reached by the mind alone — Katha II. i. 11),” and 
other similar texts. 

* Viz. Prasna iii. 6f., KStha II, iii. 16, Chhan. viii. 6, Brill. iv. 3. 30, 
Kaush. iv. 19, etc. 

t Viz., Svetasvatara vi. 18, ate. 
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Divine, Accordingly, those tendencies inherent in primitive 
speculation such as ritualistic magic (or magical ritualism), 
animism, totemism, asceticism and the rest, wherein we gene- 
rally look for the beginnings of the “Yoga” philosophy, are also 
to be considered as the germs from out of which the later full- 
fledged philosophy of “Bhakti” may be said to have been evolv- 
ed, A passionate yearning of the soul, harassed by the woes 
and worries of the Samsara, to fly beyond the present and seek 
rest and solace in rapt contemplation and communion with 
some Power above, howsoever inadequately and divergently 
conceived, may be said to be the root- principle of Bhakti; and it 
is not essential that that Power be felt and believed in from the 
point of view of rigorous monism. Accordingly, we need not 
doubt that even the polytheistic “Nature” worship of the Vedic 
period, as also the primitive non- Aryan “Spirit” worship, affor- 
ded enough scope for such a fervent, passionate longing after 
the “Divine,” It is impossibleto read some of the soul-stirring 
Vedic hymns to Varuna, Savitri, and Ushas and not to feel 
therein the presence of true “Bhakti,” however inadequate may 
have been its philosophical background, The merit of Bhakti 
as a popular, plebian religion consists in just this that it needs 
no metaphysical preparation in its devotees. From the point 
of view of those who believe in an eternal and infinitely merciful 
God it is absurd to suppose that that God would wait until 
mankind had reached a particular metaphysical evolution and 
learned to clothe the prayer in a grammatically and philo- 
sophically accurate form before He actually revealed Himself in 
answer to man’s fervent and sincere appeals for help and guid- 
ance. Whether this Bhakti in its earliest stages has everywhere* 
started as a Hero-worship, as a sort of a deification of the spirit 
of some great ancestor or tribal chieftain, may very well be 
debated. That in some cases it has had just such a starting 

* The worship of the Sun has played a very large part in the evolution 
of monotheism. A similar part was also played by the Rudra-Siva worship 
although herein some have suspected ancestor- worship; The connection of 
the Kshatriya house of the Satvatas with Krishna worship is sufficiently 
wellknown to need any specific comment here. 

52 l History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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point can be as little doubted as the fact that philosophical 
Monism, where it is reached, elevates and purifies the spirit of 
Bhakti by raising it far above the dross of worldliness. — We 
have already referred above ( pp. 78-79 ) to the several racial 
and social factors that were probably responsible for the origins 
of Bhakti. The Upanishadic passages that have a bearing on the 
question are: the Bashkalamantropanishad, wherein Indra 
describes himself as the All-God,* by whose side Medhatithi 
appears as the humble and loving devotee ; and the Sandilya- 
vidya ( Chhan. iii 14 ; Cp. S. B. X. 6. 3 ), wherein the yearning 
of the Individual to attain the Absolute finds the most philoso- 
phically passionate expression. These texts belong to Group 
Two, In Group Three we have passages like Katha I. ii. 20, 22 ; 
Svetas, i. 3, 6 ; Chhan. v. 11-24 t; Brih. iii. 7 (with its glorious 
description of the In-dwelling Lord or Antaryamin) ; Brih, iii. 
8 (with its equally famous description of the Immutable Lord 
or Akshara who gives the Law to the Universe) ; Katha II. ii. 
12 ; Brih. iv. 4. 22 ; and Svetasvafcara v and vi, which afford the 
most pronounced expression of theism and devotionalism that we 
get in any Upanishadic passage. From Group Four we have the 
two famous middle adhyayas, iii and iv, of the Svetasvatara, 
where the Lord is described as — 

The all-creating, omniform guardian of the universe, 
beyond whom there is nothing higher or subtler ; the one 
immutable and benefioient Purusha who dwells within the 
hearts of all beings and controls their activities, also dis- 
pensing unto them rewards and punishments according to 
their karman ; and the unconcerned Seer and Master of 
Nature ( pradhana ) and of Individual Souls (Kshetrajna), who 
has sent forth the Vedas, being endowed with supreme cos- 

* Compare also Kaush. iii. 9, and Brih. ii. 1, where Indra, like Krishna 
in the BbagavadgltS, proclaims himself as the true object of knowledge and 
worship. 

t The Atman~Vai£vSnara upSsanS herein detailed reaches in its cul- 
mination the conception of the Atman as the VirSt-purusha or World-soul. 
A similar conception also underlies the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyl dialogue in 
Bpih. ii. 4 and iv. 5, 
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mogenic power, and yet, in reality, action-less and absolute 
and perfect — His saving grace somehow leading the believ- 
ing devotees to rectitude, sinlessness and salvation. 

The MaitrayanI passages from Group Four bring in an influx of 
sectarian ideas, particularly the conception of the three aspects 
of the Deity, viz., Brahma, Rudra, and Vishnu (see pp. 383-385, 
Anand. ed.). This is as far as the pre-Buddhistic ITpanishads* 
lead us in the path of the Bhakti. — In this connection it is per- 
haps wo„rth noting that as a practical religion Bhakti does not 
necessarily imply either a dualistic view of the world, or a 
monistic view of the world, or even a pluralistic view of it, the 
doctrine being consistent with any one of them. Bhakti, at any 
rate in its early and more or less ritualistic stages, presupposes 
a distinction between the devotee and the Deity, and it is never 
divorced from the consciousness that there are in the world 
people who recognise other gods, and not the “true” God, as the 
follower of a given sect conceives Him to be. From this point 
of view Bhakti and dualism (if not also pluralism) naturally 
go together. But if Bhakti involves — as it invariably does — a 
mystic approach of the individual towards the Deity and his 
enrapt communion with It, to the extent that this communion is 
real, the conception of the individual has to disappear in the ensu- 
ing ecstatic absorption into the Absolute. It is of course possible 
that many a devotee would be cowed down by the dizzy heights 
of an absolute and eternal union with the Most High without 
any trace of a consciousness of difference, and so would prefer 
the lower and perhaps less responsible stage oiparamam samyam 
(Mundakalll, i. 3), in reference to whom probably the author 
of the Brahmasufcras has written the concluding Topic of his 
work beginning with the Sutra “ Jagadvyaparavarjam (iv. 4. 17 
But so far as the Upanishadic data are concerned, even the very 
texts which introduce a reference to the dualistic aspect of things 
by speaking of the “Two Birds” and the like, invariably lead to a 
unitary conclusion, as when the Mundaka (III. ii. 7) speaks of 

* It must be remembered however that some of the later MaitrayanI 
texts are very probably post-Buddhistic. 
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all things “.Pare ’vyaye sarva ektbhavanti (uniting in the Highest 
Immutable ),” or the Svetasvatara (1 12) speaks of a “Triune- 
unity, trividlmn Brahma - m - etat”-— the more advanced texts even 
countenancing the doctrine" of “Jlvan-mukti” in passages like 
Brahmaiva san Brahmapyeli (Brih. iv. 4. 6), or in Aim Brahma 
samasnute ( Katha II. iii. 14 ). — Finally, it is interesting to 
observe how, notwithstanding the fact that the various Bhakti 
schools probably arose outside the Brahmanic school of Ritual- 
ism, the Upanishads succeeded in giving them a common 
philosophical platform in the shape, of the doctrine* of the 
“One without a second,” so that the Saivism of the Isa and the 
Svetasvatara could join hands with the Vaishnavism of Kathaf 
and of the later Mahanarayana — such sectarian differences in 
apparel arid worship as the followers of the different schools 
probably persisted in maintaining being deemed philosophically 
as of no great consequence. We shall have to comment more 
at length upon this deliberately planned closing-in of the so- 
called “orthodox” ranks in our treatment of the Bhagavadgita in 
the next Volume of this History. 

33, The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (4) Sam- 
khya : Divergent Views as to its Origin.— One of the 
most baffling of problems on which competent scholars have 
held, not without some degree of cogency, diametrically opposite 
views concerns the origins of the philosophy known by the 
name “Samkhya.” Samkhya is usually derived from Samkhya 
= number, and in the beginning the philosophical system going 
by this name was wrongly identified with, and was even de- 
clared to be the source of, the Pythagorean “Philosophy of num- 
bers.” In the Pythagorean system, as is well known, “Number” 
constitutes in a peculiar way the very essence of things. Of 
that doctrine Indian Samkhya is altogether innocent. It was 
however taken to be a system in which samkhya or enumera- 
tion of categories played the chief role. And although there 

* Ramanuja is consistent enough to reject this doctrine, which the 
other Vaishpava BhSshyakaras found too tempting to forego. 

f Cp.— Tad Vishi?oh paramam padam—I. iii. 9. 


are other systems, notably Jainism and Buddhism, which ex- 
hibit this penchant for enumeration to a far greater degree, 
Samkhya, as being the earliest system that affected this ten- 
dency, may well have received this nickname. In view of the 
technical use of the term pari -samkhya or “exclusive determina- 
tion” it is likely, as Jacobi has observed, that the normal Sam- 
khya practice of determining the significance of a term by 
attempting an exhaustive enumeration of the things denoted by 
it came to be contra-distinguished from the normal Yaiseshika 
practice of ascertaining the nature of a thing by noting the 
viseshas or “specific qualities” connoted by it. The commenta- 
tors derive Samkhya from samkhya— buddhi or “knowledge,” 
with special reference to the emphasis which the followers of 
the system seem to have laid upon the acquisition of the true 
knowledge of the Reality. On a review of the various state- 
ments concerning the Samkhya that are found scattered in the 
Mahabharata (especially the Santiparvan)— which is “admit- 
tedly the earliest text, barring the late TJpanishads, where the 
word Samkhya at all occurs,” Professor Edgerton* indeed comes 
to the conclusion that “Samkhya” originally denoted not any 
metaphysical system as such with direct or remote, real or 
fancied, resemblances to the Samkhya of the Karikas, hut merely 
and simply any doctrine of salvation through knowledge (and 
samnyasa or renunciation), as opposed to the doctrine of salva- 
tion through action, devotion, Yoga, etc. — But, surely, a “doc- 
trine of salvation through knowledge” must at least believe in 
the possibility of knowledge as well as of salvation. Presum- 
ably too it is expected to admit the existence of the Atman who 
normally welters in ignorance even to the point of forgetting his 
real innate nature, which his ignorance can only obscure but 
never modify. It is therefore merely an idling with words to 
assert that Samkhya denotes: a method of salvation through 
knowledge but no clear-cut metaphysical system : it may not 
be ‘clear-cut’ all at once, but the Mahabharata seems to have in 
* On the Meaning of SSmkhya and Yoga, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, 1922, pp, 1-46, 
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mind hardly a variety of systems agreeing merely in the possi- 
bility of salvation through knowledge, but rather one specific 
doctrine sufficiently distinctive and individualised. So that it 
does not necessarily constitute a “methodological error” to first 
study the Samkhya Karikas and then to start an inquiry into the 
“early forms” (or “distortions”) of the Samkhya system. On 
this question of the pre-Karika Samkhya the following divergent 
views are held. 

(!) — The view of Garbe as expressed in his “Die Samkhya 
Philosophic,” first edition 1894, second edition 1917. Garbe 
regards the Samkhya as pre-Buddhistic, and as having been 
thought out as a complete and well-knit system in the 
non-Brahmanic circles belonging geographically to the same 
region* where Buddhism subsequently origiated and evolved, 
and coming chronologically between the first groupt of “Anci- 
ent Prose” Upanishads and the next group of “Early Metrical” 
Upanishads (including Katha and Svetasvatara). Consequently 
those well known texts from Katha (I. iii, 10-11, II iii. 7-8 ), 
Svetasvatara (1 8, 10 ; iii. 12 ; iv. 5, 10 ; v. 2, 7, 8 ; vi. 10, 13, 16), 
Pratna (iv. 8), and MaitrayanI (ii. 5 ; iii. 2-5 ; iv. 3 ; v. 2 ; vi. 5, 
10, 19, 28, 30, 34 ; vii, 1) wherein—with the possible exception 
of the later parts of the Maitra. — it is usual to see the “beginn- 
ings ” of Samkhya, Garbe treats as affording a deliberate 
“contamination” of .genuine Samkhya ideas with Upanishadic 
Vedanta. It is just such a contamination— this time presum- 
ably of the already contaminated Samkhya with Bhakti — which 
Garbe advocates as having taken place in the philosophical 
portions of the Mahabharata, and, as the philosophically most 
representative episode therein, in the Bhagavadglta. The problem 
mooted in the present paragraph is, accordingly, no problem for 
Garbe,— the inspired originator of the Samkhya system having, 
according to him, conceived it as a full-fledged philosophy with 
its absolute separation of the material and the spiritual prim* 

* Garbe in fact assumes a connection between Kapila the founder of 
Sarhkhya philosophy and Kapila-vastu, the city of the Buddha's birth. 

t As made out by Deussen : for its criticism see p. 89, above. 
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ciple ; with the independence and indestructibility which it 
assigns to the material principle called Prakriti or Pradhana, 
possessing the three constituents of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas ; 
with its ordered process and sequence of the evolution of the 
world from the Prakriti through the three-fold psychic organs 
of Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas, the five Tanmatras, the Gross 
Elements and the rest ; its doctrine of the lingasarlra or the 
subtle transmigrating body ; its pecular epistemological doc- 
trine of knowledge as a merely mechanical process illumined by 
the spiritual power of the Soul ; its denial of God ; and its be- 
lief in salvation through viveha or the discrimination between 
Prakriti and Purusha : in fact the system as it is preserved to 
us in the Samkhya-karikas of Isvarakrishna.'' These essentials 
of the system, according to Garbe, are the consolidated creation 
of the founder of the system ; and it would therefore be futile to 
look for any anticipations or earlier forms of them in the Brah- 
manic literature, except in the solitary instance of the doctrine 
of the three gunas, which, in a very crude form, seems to be 
foreshadowed in the Ghhandogya IJpanishad doctrine (vi. 2-4) 
of the three forms — red, white, and black — of Light, Water and 
Earth, and possibly also in the Atharva Veda text (x. 8. 43) with 
its specific reference to “the lotus-flower (i. e, human body) of 
nine doors and three strands ( gunas = temperaments).” The 
original Samkhya came indeed to be perverted in the Svetasva™ 
tara, the Epic, and the Bhagavadglta and, later still, in the 
theistic Yoga and the several sectarian and Vedanta-coloured 
Puranas ; but, in spite of such deliberate attempts outside, in its 
own school the doctrine was maintained singularly unalloyed— 
with nothing that was vital to the system either taken out or 
added — practically all through its long career extending over more 
than a dozen centuries. It is true that in seeking to enlist the 
support of the Brahmanic Scriptures by foisting its own inter- 
pretations upon isolated texts; in endeavouring to placate ortho- 

* On; p. 230 of his book, second edition, Garbe gives also a list of peon- 
liarly Samkhya technical terms, •which presumably are the contributions of 
the Founder of the system. 
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doxy by subscribing to certain “Vedantic” doctrines .like the 
value of prescribed religious practices as a preparation towards 
the summum bonum, or the “nitya-suddha-mukta” nature of the 
Atman ; in attempting to postulate, on the analogy of the Yoga 
doctrine, three grades in Viveka or discrimination : the lowest, 
the middlemost, and the highest — the middlemost, and not the 
highest, being assigned to the Jivanmukta ; in recognising the 
M Jinan sa doctrine of the objective reality of Tamas or darkness, 
and in conceding the all-pervading character of the Atman, the 
Samkhya of the school has suffered doctrinal modifications. But 
these are mere excrescences on the system, and do not in any way 
affect its basic philosophical dogmas, which, once formulated 
by the genius of Kapila, have endured all through the ages. 

(ii) — • The next to be mentioned is the view of Jacobi* who 
has devoted several papers to the discussion of the subject : 
viz, Ms two reviews of the two editions of Garbe’s book in 
Gotfcin. Geleh. Anz., 1895, pp. 202-211 and 1919, pp. 1-30 ; his 
thought-provoking paper on the relation between Saihkhya- 
Yoga and Buddhism ( Nach. G. G. W., 1896 pp. 43ff.) and its 
continuation in ZDMG, vol. lii, pp. 1-15 ; and several other 
smaller papers contributed to Kuhn Festschrift, Lichtdes Ostens , 
etc. besides his “Entwicklung der Gottesidee by den Indern,” 
1923. Jacobi agrees with Garbe in regarding the Samkhya as 
pre-Buddhistic, and he has even assigned for the proposition 
weightier grounds than those marshalled out by Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German Translation of the Samk’hyatattva- 
aumudl, and to the English Translation of Aniruddha’s Com- 
mentary on the Samkhyasutras, viz , the conceptual parallelisms 
between the Samkhya theory of cosmic evolution and the 
Buddhistic explanation ©f sorrow and suffering by the doctrine 
of the Pctfichcha-samuppada or the “ Dependent Origination” 
through the twelve Nidanas or causal concatenation. t Jacobi 

* Also endorsed by Pisobel in his Lobon und Lehre des Buddha, 191 7. 

t In spite of Oldenberg's rejoinder in ZDMG, Vol. lii, we believe that 
Jacobi has succeded in establishing the central part of his theis. That tho 
one theory is not a slavish copy of the other Jacobi has himself admitted in 
so many words, 
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also agrees with Garbe in regarding the “Epic Samkhya” as a 
hybrid combination of the classical* Saiiikhya and Vedanta — 
although, somewhat inconsistently, he stoutly opposes Garbe’s 
contention that the Bhagavadglta, as the best representative of 
the philosophical stand-point of the Epic, contains an original 
theism “worked over” in the interest of pantheistic Vedanta. 
Where Jacobi principally differs from Garbe is however in 
his assumption of an incipient “pre-classical” form of the Sam- 
khya, the existence of which Garbe altogether denies. This 
“pre-classical” Samkhya, Jacobi nevertheless avers, did not 
differ from the classical Samkhya in its essential metaphysical 
dogmas such as those which Garbe enumerates ( pp, 4141, 
above), but in several other not quite unimportant details. 
Jacobi, after a good deal of discursive argume ntationt , concludes 
(i) that the “pre-classical” Samkhya, as differing from the 
later system which has only a metaphysical interest, had a 
didactic and practical purpose, being addressed to the masses 
rather than to trained dialecticians ; (ii) that its original dogma 
of “satkaryavada” or the continual reality of the products sub 
specie ceternitatis was more allied to the contemporary Jain 
doctrine of the indestructibility but qualitative indefiniteness of 
matter, rather than to the Vedantic “satkarariavada” with which 
it came to be later identified; (iii) that it did not fully develop 
the doctrine of the three-fold Pramanas or means-of-kno wledge 
right from the very start ; (iv) that its relation to the Yoga was 
not exactly that of the classical period, when Yoga could pro- 
perly be styled merely a “daughter-philosophy” of the Samkhya. 
Yoga itself had more than one earlier form before it became 
stereotyped in the YogasutraSs and there is no reason to doubt 
the same in the case of the Samkhya ; (v) that the similarity 
between the Samkhya and the Jain views as regards the nature 

* By this term is denoted the systematised form of the Slmkhya which 
came to be so evolved at about the same time as the other “classical’* 
systems of philosophy, and which, in a very abridged form, is preserved in 
the Karikas of Isvarakrishpa, 

t Gott. Geleh. Anzeigen, 1919, pp. 1-30 ; the same arguments recur in 
a revised form in his “Entwicklung der Gottesidee.” 
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of matter, the size of the individual souls," belief in karman 
and transmigration, the doctrine of ahimsd, etc. suggests an 
origin of both these systems, by degrees, from out of a common 
cultural and philosophical heritage ; and (vi) that pre-classical 
Samkhya, so far from making a tirade against the Srutis, 
endeavoured to interpret them to support its own views, as seems 
clear from the data in the Brahma-sutras. Jacobi further points 
out that the Chhandogya text (vi. 2ff.) about the origin of the 
universe from the “Sat” through its tripartite division into Light- 
Water-Food is the closest anticipation of the Samkhya doctrine of 
the real and eternal Pradhana, and that Kapila is to-be regarded 
not so much the inspired founder of a new philosophical system 
ah ovo, as a systematize! who gave the earlier speculation a tem- 
porarily settled character. Assigning approximately B. C. 800 for 
the origin of the Samkhya, before B. C. 500 it became, according 
to Jacobi, on the one hand fixed up in a systematised form now 
preserved for us in the Karikas, and on the other hand mixed up 
with the Theism and Vedanta of the Katha, Svetasvatara and 
other allied texts of the period. — According to this view of 
Jacobi, Samkhya did have an inchoate form ; but it is not to be 
looked for in the Katha and the Svetasvatara Upanishads, where 
it is usual to discover it, but in the “Tejobanna” text of the 
Chhandogya just referred to, as also in the general philosophical 
back ground of the period, which, although dominated by the 
desire to know and realise the Absolute, did nevertheless 
recognise the reality of the material principle, which latter 
engaged the exclusive attention of the Samkhya, 

(iii) — The third is the view of Oldenberg, as set forth in his Die 
Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus , 1915, 
in his Bvddha 1921 8 ' 9 , and in his special monogram entitl- 
ed “Zur Geschiehte der Samkhya-Philosophie” in NGG-W, 1917, 
pp. 218-253. Oldenberg is not prepared to make an exception 

* J acobi concludes, on the ground of the conflict between Pancha^ikha 
who gives the soul an atomic form, and the classical Samkhya, which makes 
the soul all- pervading, that probably the original view regarded the soul 
$S of the “middle” size, coterminus with the body. This does not follow. 
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in the case of the Samkhya philosophy and to assert that the 
system was conceived full-fledged by the inspired brain of some 
one Seer— we may call him Kapil a for the sake of convenience— 
and then handed down for centuries and centuries practically 
intact and unaltered What normally takes place in the case of 
most thought-systems is that some man of genius puts forth one 
or two original and brilliant ideas which constitute the “ be- 
ginnings” of the system, which the disciples and successors of 
that great Pounder attempt to work out in details. But then 
“ Die Anfange verfangen sich noch leicht in den Hindernissen, 
die das Vorgefundene der vorwarts strebenden Bewegung 
entgegenstellt. ” * This leads to a retracing of the steps and a 
partial modification of the earlier premises in the light of the 
difficulties suggested, which at times leads even to a bifurcation 
of the original system into two or more schools. Accordingly, 
rather than placing the beginnings of the full-fledged Samkhya 
^system at about 300 B. C. and then allowing it to continue prac- 
tically unaltered in its essentials for one thousand and more 
years, Oldenberg, agreeing with F. Otto Schrader, i sees the 
“ beginnings ” of the Samkhya in the Katha and especially the 
Sveta&vatara XJpanishads, and concludes that if the Samkhya 
has influenced Buddhism (as it undoubtedly seems to have), it is 
not the full-fledged “ classical” Samkhya, but rather an earlier, 
formative, “ pre-classical” form of it that must have exerted the 
influence in question, howsoever we may understand its modus 
operandi. The pre-classical form of the Samkhya postulated by 
Jacobi is a dualistic system with its inveterate opposition 
of spirit and matter. Oldenberg’s pre classical Samkhya is a 
triune-unity as set forth in the first Chapter of the Svetai vatara. 
And since the beginnings of the Samkhya are traceable in the 
TJpanishads, it follows that neither Jacobi nor Oldenberg is 
so very keen, like Garbe, in emphasising the non-Brahmanic 

“ The beginnings get themselves easily entangled into the difficulties 
which the discoveries already achieved place in the way of the forward- 
striving movement of thought,” - v. -.V;v 

t Das Sastitantra, ZDMG, lxviii, pp. 101-110. 
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origin* of the Samkhya philosophy, or in believing implicitly 
in the exaggerated claims of Kapila as the Founder of a new 
system of philosophy. Lastly, seeing that the Samkhya of the 
Katha and Svetasvatara Upanishads affords a close similarity 
to the Samkhya of the Bhagavadgita and the Epic generally, 
Oldenberg — while on the one hand he is not ready to regard the 
" Epic Samkhya ” as belonging yet to the formative, pre-olassi- 
cal stage (because the Epic invariably speaks of the Samkhya 
as well as the Yoga as two systems of longstanding, sanatoria )— 
he nevertheless goes so far as to regard the Epic form of the 
system as one self-consistent line of development taken by the 
“ original ” Samkhya, just as its classical form with its pro- 
nounced dualism and its negation of the Absolute may very well 
have been another independent line of development. It would 
seem that Oldenberg, accordingly, is not prepared to regard the 
Epic Samkhya as the hybrid hotchpotch that Hopkins makes 
it out to be. 

(iv) — The fourth and the last view that deserves a mention in a 
discussion of the problem of the origins of the Samkhya is that 
of J. Daklmann, who wrote in quick succession half a dozen 
books more or less dealing with the subject : viz., Das Maha- 
bharata als Epos and Rechtsbuch (1895), .Nirvana, eine Studie 
zur Vorgeschichte des Buddhismus (1896), Buddha, ein Cultur- 
bild des Ostens (1898), Genesis des Mahabharata (1899), 
Der Idealismus der indischen Religionsphilosophie ( 1901 ), and 
Die Samkhya-Philosophie ( 1902). The last is the most impor- 
tant of his works bearing on the subject before us. Dahlmann’s 
general view-point is the direct contrary of that of Garbe. Ac- 
cording to Garbe the original Samkhya was dualistic, the 
Samkhya of the Upanishads and of the Mahabharata being a 
conscious later “ distortion. ” According to Dahlmann the 

* According to Garbe, tho Upanishadio philosophy was of Kshatriya 
origin and so opposed to Brahmanism. And now it would seem that the 
Samkhya philosophy which is opposed to tho earlier Upamshadic philoso- 
phy is also to be credited to Eshatriya (non-Brahmanic) origin ! For our 
oriticism of the view see p, 137 and p, 376 above. 
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original Samkhya is the “ triune -unity ” of Katha and Svetas- 
vatara as well as of the Bhagavadglta and the other philosophi- 
cal sections of the Epic. It is the dualistic Samkhya which is 
a later modification, the philosophical motive of which Dahl- 
mann tries to explain. Dahlmann takes what is styled as the 
“ synthetic” view of the genesis of the Mahabharata as opposed 
to the “ analytic ” view of scholars like Holtzmann, Hopkins, 
and Winternitz, who regard the Great Epic as a conglomerate 
of successive and chronologically disparate additions and inter- 
polations hailing from more than one hand and more than one 
literary circle, as is proved by a systematic inventory of the 
divergent lexical, grammatical, metrical, juridical, ethical, 
technical, sectarian and religio-philosophical material that is 
afforded to the full by the different portions of the Epic. The 
usual dates assigned by these scholars to different parts of the 
poem range from B. C. 200 to A. D. 200. Dahlmann totally 
contests the validity of this analytical, “inventorizing” method, 
and urges that the apparently inconsistent and contradictory 
parts of the Epic can be easily unified and harmonised in a 
** higher synthesis. ” Dahlmann conceives of the whole Epic as 
the product of one person of towering genius actuated by a 
single self-consistent motive and teaching a uniform ethical and 
philosophical view.* Dahlmann places the Epic in its present 
form in the pre-Buddhistic period (B.C. 700), and has little diffi- 
culty in proving that the Samkhya (which is the dominant phi- 
losophy of the Mahabharata) has considerably influenced the 
formation of the philosophical view-point of Buddhism. From 
the Upamshads, through the “ original ” Samkhya of the later 
TJpanishads and the Mahabharata, on to Buddhism on the one 
hand and the “ classical ” Samkhya on the other, the line of 
thought-evolution as set forth by Dahlmann may be briefly 
summarised as follows. The central impulse of the Upanishads 
was a search for freedom from the ills of life and the bonds of 
karman and samsara ; and the very eagerness of the quest im- 

* It is unnecessary to discuss here the pros and cons of this view’, 
as it is going to engage us in the next Volume of this History, 
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plied the excruciating reality of the chains which the Upa- 
nishadic knowledge of the Atman or the Absolute was expected 
to snap asunder. But even after the realisation of the “ Thou” 
as “ That '’—of the Atman as Brahman— so long as the world 
(and consequently the costnogenic activity of the Absolute) was 
conceived as really existent — and the majority of the Upani- 
shads do not subscribe to the doctrine of the world as illusion— 
the so-called salvation cannot be regarded as very satisfactory. 
Here then was a problem the solution of which was attempted 
along at least three parallel lines. One of these, and probably 
the latest, was that of the “ classical ” Vedanta with its theory 
of the Maya or illusion, which attempted to cut the Gordian 
knot by roundly denying the real existence of the bondage alto- 
gether. The earliest of the three was however the line followed 
by the “ original ” Samkhya as set forth by the Svetasvatara and 
the Bhagavadgita (which are chronologically also most proxi- 
mate). This is the doctrine of the “ Triune-unity” according to 
which the highest Absolute or Brahman sends forth two paral- 
lel and eternal manifestations consisting of the World-soul 
(=Hiranyagarhha= Qualified or “Lower” Brahman) and the 
Matter ( =Prakriti or Pradhana), which are diametrically oppo- 
sed to each other in qualities and functions. Bondage ensues 
from the World-soul’s failure to realise his true nature which is 
of one essence with the Absolute and altogether detached from 
and independent of the Prakriti. All activity (including that 
of knowledge) was believed to he due to Prakriti, the World- 
soul or the Purusha being merely the “ unconcerned Seer,” 
whatever that may mean. This gave rise to a further difficulty. 
If the Purusha neither doss nor knows anything, there can be 
no real bondage of him, and consequently no freedom from 
bondage. These must properly be conceived as belonging to the 
Prakriti.* It is this inherent difficulty of the “ original ” 
Samkhya system which, in the opinion of Dahlmann, was 
sought to be remedied on the one hand by the “ classical 
Samkhya which did away with the World-soul and the Abso- 
* Of. SamkhyakSrika 62 , where exactly this position is advocated. 
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! Lite and postulated in then* stead a multiplicity of individual 
souls ( purushabahutva ), which was vaguely hinted even in the 
“Ajamantra” of Svetasvataraiv.5; and on the other hand by Bud- 
dhism which assigned only a phenomenal reality to the Atman. 
In the ‘'classical” Samkhya, there was real bondage of the 
individual soul so long as he remained, through non-discrimina- 
tion (aviveka), associated with his psychic and transmigrating 
apparatus in the form of the Lihgasarlra or the subtle body. 
After the rise of discriminating knowledge (through Yoga and 
other means) the individual soul became free or Kevala, there 
being an infinite number of such (Kevala) spirits of whose 
nature and function we can have nothing but the vaguest 
and most negative knowledge : for aught we know, they may 
as well not exist. Since then bondage, the Buddhists on the 
other side argued, belonged in any case to the phenomenal 
Atman, what can be the good of assuming the existence of an 
eternal noumenal Self and then of asserting that his real 
nature as such was beyond the power of words ? If there 
be any logical difficulty in postulating a mere phenomenon 
without its proper noumenal back-ground, why not leave 
the question to take care of itself" ( as an avyakrita or unex- 
plained one ) and concentrate effort on the social, ethical, and 
Yogic side of the problem ? Yogic discipline was the sine qua 
non of salvation in Buddhism no less than in Vedanta, as well 
as in the “ original” and the “ classical ” Samkhya. Yoga as a 


system of practical discipline, says Dahlmann, was prior to all 
these schools of philosophy, and its essential teaching has not 
undergone any change. The Upanishadic and the Epic Sam- 


khya came nearest to the Yoga ( particularly in its belief in the 
Supreme Self or Isvara ), and hence the Bhagavadgita could say 


that the Samkhya and the Yoga constituted but one system. The 
“classical” Samkhya with its denial of the Absolute was a deli- 
berate modification of the “ original ” Samkhya, and then the 


* Or believe in the conditional truth of both, the alternatives of the 
problem, as did Jainism, and philosophers like Sanjaya Belatthiputta who 
paved the way for Jainism. 
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Sainkhya and the Yoya parted company. But it is a travesty of 
facts to say that the Yoga is merely the Samkhya with the 
Lord superadded : rather the “ classical ” Samkhya is the fi ‘ ori- 
ginal ” Samkhya with the Absolute ( and the World-soul ) 
abstracted. Such is the main line of argumentation adopted 
by Dahlmann, whose writings are full of references to appro- 
priate Upanishadic, Epic and Buddhistic sources. 

34. — Criticism of these ^iews.— As to Garbe’s view, 
while it may be conceded to him that the earliest occurrence of 
the word Kapila, and in close juxta-position with it the name 
Samkhya, is properly regarded as confirmation of the traditional 
ascription of the foundation of the Samkhya system of philoso- 
phy to the seer Kapila, it is too much to assume that the system 
of thought as unfolded in that same source — the Svetasvatara — ■ 
is not the original Samkhya but a contamination of it, the true 
features of the original Samkhya being preserved for us by the 
relatively very late Samkhya-karika. Further, it has been 
pointed out not only by European scholars but even by Indian 
commentators like Sankara, Ramanuja and others'* that the 
Samkhya of the Karikas, so far from being a closely-knit system, 
contains many inherent contradictions. One such has been 
already referred to ( p. 422 above ). It seems also evident that the 
original Samkhya, like the Upanishads in general, had an idea- 
listic trend in it ; for, it is on such an assumption alone that 
we can adequately account for the presence of categories like Bud- 
dhi and Ahamkara in what purports to be an account of world - 
evolution in accordance with the Samkhya. Again, the Sarh- 
khyas explain the initial starting of the process of cosmogenesis 
by the Prakriti’s being “ seen ” by the Purusha, on the analogy 
of the flowing of the milk from the udder of the cow at the mere 
sight of the calf. This doctrine necessarily implies that the 
exact line of evolution taken by the Prakrit! will depend upon 
the nature of the “ sympathetic current ” established between 
the Prakriti and the Purusha : it may have a dominance of the 
quality of “ Sattva ” in one case, of “ Rajas ” in another, and of 

* Compare the BrahmasUtra-bhashya on II. ii. 10. 
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ss Tamas ” in the third. This means that there can be as many 
lines of evolution — as many worlds — as there are Purushas 
(assuming the Purushas to be many) ; or if the world of sense is 
the same always, we must negate the doctrine of the multipli- 
city of Purushas,* An “ idealistic ” system believing also in a 
multiplicity of subjects is perforce compelled to postulate the 
existence of a Supreme Being that can co-ordinate and control 
them all. This is the case in the Upanishadic Samkhya which, 
there is no valid reason to doubt, was the original form of the 
Samkhya. If this is granted, then the “ Epic ” Samkhya comes 
naturally in a line with the Upanishadic Samkhya, and will 
have to be assigned a chronologically accordant position. 

(ii) — Next, as to the view of Jacob i, to admit a pre-classical form 
of the Samkhya agreeing with the classical form in being dualis- 
tic and atheistic, and yet differing from it in quite a number of 
essential particulars, and furthermore, to regard the form of the 
Samkhya as preserved by the Katha and the Svetasvatara as a 
third “ perverted ” form — all hailing from the Pro-Buddhistic 
period — appears at first sight to be a needless multiplication of 
entities.! If the “pre-classical” Samkhya, according to Jacobi, 
was not a purely “ rational ” system, but was wont to quote 
Scriptures in support, this is likely to have happened with a 
theistic system of Samkhya as revealed in the Svetasvatara, 
rather than with an atheistic system. The Upanishads do in- 
clude within their pale, and put their own stamp upon, a number 
of thoughts and dogmas that had originated outside Brahma- 
nism ; but except in the solitary instance of the pre-classical 
Samkhya alleged by Jacobi, the Upanishadic transformation 
has rarely been so violent as to change an original dualism and 
atheism into a downright monism and theism. 

* We learn from independent source also that the original Ssmkhyas 
believed in the existence of a separate FradhSna for each Furusha. 

t It is also to be noted that while Jacobi avers the influence of the 
SSmkhya in building up Buddhistic metaphysics, he is led in the course of 
his argument ( Eniwicklung , p. 25) to assart that the Buddhistio “anatta” 
theory of the negation of the soul was indebted to the pre-SSmkhya con- 
ception of the soul as a “Psyche.” 

54 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. % 
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(iii)— -We are inclined to agree, on the whole, with Olden- 
berg who traces the beginnings of the Samkhya in the Katha 
and the Svetasvatara Upanishads. It is conceivable that an 
original theistic system, possessing a sanction in the Scrip- 
tures, may, through the logical carrying out of certain innate 
tendencies, develop into a dualistic system of thought which the 
followers of the Scriptures may think it worth their while to 
denounce as non-scriptural and heterodox ; but the reverse pro- 
cess by which an original heretic system comes to be admitted 
and preached through the Scriptures (with certain modifications 
it is true, but yet parading under the same old name) is quit© 
abnormal, and can be admitted as historical only under the 
stress of peculiar circumstances which there are no valid 
grounds to postulate. — Having argued for an XJpanishadic 
origin of the Samkhya, Oldenberg is consistent enough in up- 
holding, with several reservations it is true, Dahlmann’s view 
of the organic and self-consistent character of the apparently 
divergent philosophical speculations in the Epic, which how- 
ever, herein differing from Dalilmann, he assigns to the post- 
Buddhistic period. 

(iv) — Dahlmann’s view has had the great misfortune of being 
dismissed with scant courtesy by most European scholars ; and 
it has of course to be admitted that Ms extreme view as to the 
authorship of the Great Epic which, just in its present form, he 
regarded, in faithful adherence to Indian tradition, as the in- 
spired work of one man of towering genius, has created a preju- 
dice against his line of argumentation, which is quite undeserved. 
Some of the additions and interpolations in the present form of 
the MaMbhSrata are so very obvious that it would be absurd to 
refuse to recognise them as such.* In fact such a recognition 
would not have vitally affected Dahlmann’s conclusion. The 

* Many of these indeed can be got rid of by a systematic collation of 
the Mss. of the Epio, with a view to arrive at a reliable text. None of the 
existing editions of the Epio attempts this. The Bhandarkar Institute 
is now engaged on this task, and has already readied .some valuable 
conclusions. 
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main point that Dahlmann sought to make out was that, with 
the obvious interpolations ignored or excepted, the bulk of the 
Epic, including most of its episodes and didactic excursions, was 
pervaded by the single self-conscious purpose of making the poem 


As such, the genuine parts of the Epic set forth a synthetic and 
self-consistent but broad-bottomed religio-philosophical view- 
point, of which the BhagavadgltS affords us the readiest and 
most Representative illustration. And we feel no hesitation in 
assigning the Bhagavadgita and the bulk of the “ genuine ” 
portions of the Mahabharata to the pre-Buddhistic period. This 
point will he further amplified in the next Chapter. 

35. Evolution op the Conception of Purusha.— 
This is perhaps the most fitting place for discussing the origin 
and evolution of the conception of Purusha, which forms the. 
corner stone of Samkhya philosophy. The usual etymologies 
given for the word are *: asyam puri sete , tasmat purushah, refer- 
ring to the eleven-gated citadel (Katha II. ii. 1) in the form of 
the human body wherein the Purusha is lodged; or t, vurvo’ smelt 
sarvasmat, sarvan pap mam "aushat, tasmat purushah (i. e., being 
prior to everything else in the creation, he burns away all sins). 
These etymologies do not inform us as to the original meaning 
of the term, which is more clearly brought out by certain ritua- 
listic and other statements made about him in the Brahmanas 
like Satapatha vi 2. 2. 9 ( seventeen is the Purusha, as consist- 
ing of 10 Pranas, 4 limbs — the hands and the feet — the trunk the 
15th, the [ joints like ] neck the 16th, and the head the 17th) ; Aita* 
reya ii 14 (quintuple is the Purusha as constituted from out of 
hair, skin, flesh (variant, brain, Gopatha, Later half, vi 6.8) bone 
and marrow (variant, muscle, T. B. i 5. 9. 7); Tandya xxiii 14. 5 
(Purusha is twenty, for there are ten fingers to the hands and 
ten to the feet); or Taii Sam. vi. 4, 5. 7 (three amongst the beasts 
grasp by the hand (hasta), namely, man (purusha), elephant and 

* datapaths xiii. 6. 8,1, and elsewhere, 

tBpihad.i, 4. 1, 
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monkey). This clearly shows that Purusha originally denoted 
the human-being with his peculiar bodily structure,' * and not any 
inner or “spiritual” entity indwelling therein, as the first etymo- 
logy given to the word would seem to imply. And as the breath 
which is the sign of life appeared to fill the whole human body 
and be even co-terminus with it, that (as Prana) and the Wind 
were amongst the earliest entities to be identified with the 
Purusha (cf. Satapatha xiii. 6. 2 . 1), Subsequently, when per- 
sonality was believed to endure longer than the duration of on© 

e 

life and was even supposed to be subject to transmigration, the 
Purusha was endowed with a subtle corporeal appanage of the 
size of the thumb (Katha II. i. 12-13, II. iii. 17, Syet. iii. 13, 
v.8), from which he was never conceived of as having a separated 
existence. Purusha, in other words, seems to have been regard- 
ed as an organic welding together of the Atman and the subtle 
body or lingasariraj that is to say, an independent and self- 
subsistent entity. It was on this very account that the term 
Purasha was preferred by the Sarhkhyas to designate the individu- 
al soul who, according to that philosophy, had no real and impli- 
cit reference to the body, as was the case with the term Atman. 
Further, following the “ bandhuta ” philosophy in the Brdh- 
manas, corresponding to the Purusha in the microcosm, the idea 
of a World-soul or Virat-Purusha in the macrocosm came to be 
very early formulated, the individual existences in the world 
being looked upon as issuing from the dismembered limbs of 
that Purusha in the act of primordial sacrificial immolation.t 
Mundaka II. i. 4 and Chhandogya v. 18 bring out the same 
idea only divested of its ritualistic associations, while Brih. II. i 

* In the First and Second Groups of our Upanishadic texts this is 
almost the exclusive sense in which the term is used. 

t This is sometimes figured forth as constituting the sixteen kalis or 
digits of the Purusha, as in the Chhandogya vi. 7. 1, PraSna vi, and other 
analogous passages. 

$ Cf. the Purusha-sukta, Rigvedax. 90, as well as the conception of the 
Purusha as a sacrifice in Chhan. iii. 16. 1. We may compare also the Jain 
cosmography which conceived the universe as naturally constituting a 
giant human figure. 
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and Kaush. iv. 1 ff. are based upon the same idea with this 
difference that, whereas the earlier passages equated the cosmic 
elements such as fire, sun, etc. with the head, eye, and other 
members of the Virat-Purusha, the later passages turned each 
“ member ” into a “ Purusha,” and attempted to rise to the 
higher and more inward conception * of the soul or the Atman 
dwelling within all these “Purushas ” and controlling them all 
like the “Antaryamin” in Brih. iii. 7. Compare also Brill. i! 5. 
This transition from the category of Purusha to that of Atman 
is definitely effected in the later texts of Group Three, the 
Atman being there designated as the “ Upanishadic ” Purusha 
( Brihad. iii. 9. 26 ) or the “immortal Purusha constituted of 
light, which is within the sun,” and the equally “ immortal 
Purusha-in-the-eye constituted of light, which dwells within 
the body ” — both being alike declared to be “ no other than this 
immortal Atman or Brahman which is all this (Brih, ii, 5. 1 ff,).” 
— In this connection it will have been noticed of course 
that the conception of the Purusha involved no necessary 
reference to a body or anything external to it, because that some- 
thing external already constituted an organic part of the concep- 
tion.! As a consequence the same grade of reality had to be 
assigned to the external world as the Purusha claimed for him- 
self, a third entity in the form of the Absolute being inevitably 
invoked to secure a unity to the reality bifurcated into Purusha 
and Prakrit! On the other hand, the conception of the Atman— 
while it logically implies a reference to the encasement within 
which it abides— -equally logically emphasises the non-material 
or spiritual nature of the Atman. Atman has a reality which 
is not on a par with that of the world without-^nay, the world 
without may turn out to be no reality at all, but a mere illu- 
sion ; although by thus endeavouring to destroy the very abode 
within which the Atman dwells, we come very near annihilat- 
ing the Atman itself. The history of the Vedantic “ Mayavada’ 

* Cf. “ Etesham PurushapStict karts,” or “ Uttamah Purushah.” 
f This alone can account for the “ Ikshapa *’ or seeing of the Purusha, 
which of course must be a supra-sensuous act, and which is declared to be 
pecessary to start the cosmip evolution. 
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and the Buddhistic “ Nairatmyavada ” will amply bear out 
this statement. It will thus be seen that Purusha does not 
necessarily lead to dualism any more than Atman to monism. 
It can more cogently be even said that Purusha initially 
implies the transcendence of the opposition of matter to spirit 
in a triune-unity, just as it can be plausibly argued that the 
process of abstraction started by the conception of the Atman can 
have no half-way resting-house short of downright acosmism 
and nihilism, 

36, Examination op Jacobi’s Theory concerning 
the “Origin op the Soul- Doctrine.”— In his contribution 
to the IAcht des Ostens (pp> 142-166 ) and in his Entwicklung 
der Gottesidee bei der Indern already referred to, Jacobi has put 
forward a theory as to the origin of the doctrine of the immorta- 
lity of the soul considered as a “monad,” 1 e, to say, as a 
simple and therefore eternal, immaterial substance, which de- 
serves to he examined at this stage, as it has led him into con- 
clusions somewhat at variance with our statements in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. In primitive speculation the soul’s post- 
mortem existence is generally conceived as a somewhat shadowy 
replica of his existence during life. Hence the need of the 
irdddha and other obsequies. Hence too the doctrine of the sub- 
tle and transmigratory body known as the lingasarlra , popular- 
ly believed to be of the measure of the thumb. The conception of 
the soul as a permanent and immaterial substance bereft of all 
physiological and psychological apparatus and endowed with s 
personalistic immortality was not definitely reached in the 
Veche and the Brahmanic period, and, according to Jacobi, not 
even in the period of the earlier TJpanishads, by which, follow- 
ing Deussen’s scheme, he understands the Brihadaranyaka, 
theChhandogya, the Taittirlya, the Aitareya, and the Kaushltaki 
Upanishads/' And as a consequence of this, we are told, these texts 
have not clearly formulated the distinction between matter and 
spirit, non-sentiency and sentiency. It is only the next group 

* To denote the earlier conception of the soul Jacobi proposes the use 
pf the terra “ Psyche.” 
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of Upanishads — the Katha, Isa, Svetasvatara and Mundaka — - - 
where, with the formulation of the above distinction, there is 
enunciated also the doctrine of the personal immortality of the 
soul — * both these dogmas ( along, presumably, with that of 
the infinite number and atomic size of the soul ) having been 
initiated, in the opinion of Jacobi, in that probably non- 
Brahmanic circle of thought which gave rise to Samkhya 
and Jainism, which, both of them, are imbued with these impor- 
tant doctrines. In proof of the assertion that the distinction 
between matter and consciousness is unknown to the ear- 
Ixest Upanishads, Jacobi points out that the words chef ana, 
chekma, chaitanya, chit , chetas, buddhi, etc. are unknown to them 
and occur for the first time in the second (Early Poetic) group 
of Upanishads. And that this is not a mere accident follows 
also from the circumstance that it is Just these Upanishads 
that are full of certain current technical terms of philosophy 
like avyakta, ahamhara, kararia, karapa,, Jcdrya, dra-vyci , 
nivritti, parinama , prakriti , pratyaya , pramada , moksha, sakli, sar - 
vaga , sarvajha, sukshma , helu, etc. and the verbs ud + bhu, chint* 
ni + yam , pari +■ nam, vy + anj, and vy + Up. — To take the objective 
part of the argument first, it needs scarcely to be proved that 
the words chitta, chitti, chetana, and their cognates are familiar 
enough to the Yedas and Brahmanas in the sense of knowledge 
and consciousness* When the Taittiriya Upanishad, further- 
more, speaks (ii. 6) of the division of the universe into Sat and 
Tyai...Yijnana and Avijnana, it seems to us evident that the 
text implies this very distinction between chetana and achetana . 
The Yijnanaghana (Brih. ii. 4. 12) and Yijn&namaya (as used 
several times in the Brih. and the Taitt. Upanishads) appear 
also to mean the same as chidghana or chmmaya, inasmuch as 
vijnana or knowledge without chaitanya or consciousness is 
hardly conceivable. t We do not think therefore that it has been 

* To prove that the distinction between the conscious and unconscious 
was already made and familiar it is enough perhaps to refer here to the 
most explicit statement in the Ait. Ara^. ii. 2. 

. t This is partly conceded by Jacobi (EJntwicklung p. 15) who regards 
Byih. ii. 4 as taking the first decisive step in separat'ng matter from spirit. 
But it is neither the first nor a solitary occurrence. The dream-specula- 
tions in the Upanishads in fact must have exercised considerable influence 
In the formulation of the distinction in question. 
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.successfully proved that so philosophically evolved a text as 
the Brihadaranyaka (or the Chhandogya) had yet to reach the 
notion of a clear distinction between matter and spirit,* seeing 
that Jacobi credits even the very crude animistic conception of 
the Jiva as believed in by the Jainas as having already achiev- 
ed the distinction in question. And as to the probative force of 
the study of the mere vocabulary, it is perhaps worth noting 
that so important a word as ananda occurs only once or twice 
incidentiy in the very late “Bhuman” doctrine of Chhandogya 
(vii 10. 1 and vii. 25/2), but nowhere else in any vital relation 
to the Absolute in the rest of that Upanishad. Such a negative 
datum will hardly permit the building of any theoretical super- 
structure upon it. In the next place, as regards the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, we fail to see what else it can be if 
not such a doctrine which is implied in texts like Chhandogya 
iii. 14, where Sandilya identifies the atomic Atman within the 
heart with the infinite Atman in the Universe ; or Chhandogya 
v. 10 (andBrih. vi. 2. 15) where the souls taking to the Devayana 
path are said to attain Brahman ; or the famous “ Tat tvam asi” 
passages in Chhan. vi. 8-16; or the passage in Chhan. viii. 1, 
viii. 3, viii. 12, etc. where, after an explicit reference to the 
finite character of even the joys of heaven acqu ired by meritorious 
deeds, the true Atinan is declared to be beyond light and dark- 
ness, age and death and grief, etc., when he — assuming his real 
noumenal form — becomes one with the Highest Absolute. Nor 
are the Brihadaranyaka texts less convincing. When, for inst- 
ance, in the famous dialogue between Yajnavalkya andMaitreyl 
( Brih, ii, 4, iv. 5 ) Atman, the great Being, infinite and bound- 
less, or the Atman in its entirety, with nothing that can be said 
to be more inward or more ©utward to itself, and consisting of 
a mere mass of intelligence, is declared to come to an end with 
the end of the Bhufcas or physical and physiological constituents 
of the body, it does not follow that Yajnavalkya really 

* That the “ Sat” cosmology in Chhan, vi. 2ff. does not prove Jacobi’s 
contention is already shown by Oldenberg in bis paper above referred to, 
tfGGW, 1917, Heft 2, pp. 248f. See also § 38 below, 
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wants thereby to deny even the very noumenal existence of the 
Atman.* Words which belong to the region of dualism may 
fail to describe what is in itself beyond dualism. ; but that some- 
thing beyond is not therefore to be absolutely negated. Other 
texts like ibid., ii. 5. 7 ff. expressly declare the Atman within as 
being immortal and as one with the Brahman, in contrast with 
everything else which is declared (ii i, 4) to be transient or aria. 
Compare also iv. 2. 4, iv. 4. 7, iv. 4. 22, etc. Finally as to personal 
immortality expressed in the formula muktdvapi ahambhavah and 
its corollary in the form of the doctrine of Atma-bahutva or an 
infinite number of souls (usually of an atomic size), a clear for- 
mulation of such a doctrine in all its essential aspects is not to 
be found even in the Katha and the Mundaka, and to some ex- 
tent in the Sveta^vatara Upanishads. We may conclude there- 
fore that Jacobi’s contention that during the period intervening 
between the earliest and the middle group of Upanishadic texts 
there was evolved a new and important theory of the soul — pre- 
sumably outside the pale of Brahmanism — which had such a 
decisive influence in the origin and evolution of Samkhya, 
Yoga, Buddhism, Jainism, and later Vedanta is, as far as we 
can see, unproven. 

37 . Ultimate Ved antic Position of the Upani- 

SHADS : (1) YIJNAVALKYA’S DOCTRINE OF THE ATMAN.— 
In the preceding paragraphs of this Chapter we have made it 
abundantly clear that the Upanishadic texts do not all teach 
one and the same philosophical doctrine, but that there has been 
a steady evolution therein which we can still trace from one 
Group of Upanishadic texts to another. It however behoves us 
in this place to consider what may be regarded as the most ad- 
vanced teaching of the Upanishads on the three ultimate ques- 
tions of Philosophy, namely, the relation between Man and God, 
between God and the World, and between Man and the World, 
The first of these questions is best tackled by a consideration of 

* The juice of the individual flower (ChhSudogya vi, 9 ), even thottgk 
wanting any consciousness of its distinct individual existence, is not utter® 
ly annihilated. For, then there would be no honey at all* 

§5 [History of Indian Philosophy :Vol. 3] 
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Yajnavalkya’s teaching concerning the Self. In his criticism 
of the earlier philosophers in Brihad. iv. 1 Yajnavalkya argues 
that the Atman is the metaphysical back-ground and support of 
the entire outer and inner world. In Brihad. iv. 2 the Atman is 
declared to be the spring of all actions and functions. In his 
discussion with Maitreyl Yajnavalkya proves that the Atman 
is and should be the final end and goal of all efforts and aspira- 
tions. In Brih. iv. 3 Atman is stated to be the unfailing and 
self-illuminating light ( physical and intellectual ), as also the 
source of all sensuous and supra-sensuous* knowledge. In 
iv. 3. 32 and iv. 4 the Atman is asserted to be the source of in- 
finite and transcendent joy unto itself. In the oft-repeated 
formula — Yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavatie tc.-— the epistemologi- 
cal doctrine as to the Atman being for ever the subject or the 
ground of the possibility of knowledge, and never the object 
of knowledge, is emphasised, whereas the sister formula — sa 
eslia ** neti nety ” dtmd eta— brings out the purely negative 
but withal real and immortal aspect of the Atman. In the 
great Symposium in Brih. in, Yajnavalkya comes down from 
his higher metaphysical altitude, and in almost a deistic vein 
endows the Atman (iii 6, 7, 8) with the character of the omni- 
potent Lord that indwells and controls all cosmic operations, and 
even dispenses rewards and punishments.— The outermost point 
of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy is reached, first, in his teaching 
that the (phenomenal) Atman (Psyche) issues from the pheno* 
menal mainfold and is lost therein at the time of “departure,” so 
that no specific consciousness of any kind remains behind — a 
teaching which proved a hard nut for Maitreyl; secondly, in 
the instruction conveyed to Artabhaga (iii. 2), which apparently 
suffers no direct assertion of any kind being made about the 
Atman as such, but permits only an allusion to the phenomenal 
bonds of karman which seem to entangle the Atman within 
themselves and from out of which, presumably, a way of escape 
exists ; and finally, in those enigmatic stanzas with which the 
curtain drops on the tragic happenings at Janaka’s court, stanzas 

* That Is, “ objectless ” knowledge, because na hi vijilatur vij Hater 
viparilopo vidyate. 
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which probably no one understood or dared to question anything 
about. The point which Yajnavalkya desires to make in them 
appears to us as follows : a tree with trunk cut off grows again, 
because the roots of it are intact. Remove the roots altogether 
and there is an end to the life of the tree as tree. In the 
same way the Atman, with the dissolution of one body, 
takes to another because, in spite of the dissolution of the 
material body, the Atman leaves behind a subtle potency in 
the form of his karman and the vasaricis ( latent impressions ) 
which *possess the power to produce a new body, just as seeds 
have the power to produce the tree. Hence life upon death in 
continuous succession. Once however the roots are all uprooted 
life and phenomenal existence both come to an end : na pretya 
samjna ’ sti. The Atman — as being already an existential 
reality — cannot be born again and cannot therefore die. It is 
beyond the reach of time and phenomena, being a mere mass 
of consciousness and bliss. So interpreted Ysjnavalkya’s ul- 
timate doctrine turns out to be a consistent Negativism and Ab- 
solutism in regard to which ‘ silence is eloquence. 5 There is of 
course open a mystic way of approach and realisation, requiring 
specific preparedness and discipline, for which see below. The 
position of Buddhism, at any rate as interpreted by one set of its 
followers, did not materially differ from this. 

38. Ultimate Ved antic Position of the Upani- 

SHADS : (2) ARUNl’S DOCTRINE OF THE WORLD. — The second 
of our three philosophical problems is mainly a cosmological 
problem. We have already reviewed the various Upanishadic 
cosmologies. Space however may be found here for a brief 
philosophical discussion of one of the most advanced of them, 
namely, that communicated by Arani to his son Svetaketu in 
Chhandogya vi. The text seems to have attracted the attention 
quite early in India itself. The Samkhyas claimed to see there- 
in the roots* of their own theory of the three ‘ Gunas * and of 

* The main difference of course is that whereas the three gupas are the 
co-existent aspects of the Samkhya PradhSna, here their prototypes form 
a causal sequenoe, ' 
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the “ Parinamavada ” or the doctrine of evolution starting from 
a material, h e. non-sentient, First Principle designated as to the 
Sat or Being in the Upanishadic passage in question. To the 
obvious objection that this Sat was credited in the particular 
text with the sentient activity of ikshaya or reflection, the 
Samkhyas replied by arguing that, inasmuch as the same sen- 
tient activity was also predicated of Tejas, Ap and Anna, which 
are obviously physical elements, the word ilcshaya has to be 
understood in the whole context as being used in a gauya or 
figurative sense, Jacobi (who seems to have recently developed 
somewhat of a partiality for the Samkhya interpretation of cer- 
tain Upanishadic texts)' 5 '' argues just in this same fashion : only, 
where the Indian Purvapakshin was content to plead the plea 
of a secondary use of words, Jacobi, taking the modern histori- 
cal standpoint, tries to establish the theory that the Chhandogya 
section before us was written at a time when the distinction 
between matter and spirit was not clearly formulated, and that 
consequently the passage in question appears to be conceived 
more in a ‘ materialistic * or * rationalistic 1 spirit. Against 
Jacobi’s rendering of the passage goes of course the clear state- 
ment in the text that the -* divine ' Sat, after having created the 
triad of Light-Water-Fool, entered within it as its SouL This 
difficulty has been urged by Oldenberg (NGGW, 1917, Heft 8, 
p. 849), as indeed by even the author of the Brahraosutra (I. i. 
6ff.), together with the improbability of a text having such a 
merely ' materialistic 5 beginning ending with the famous even- 
tual identification of the ‘ That ’ with the ‘ Thou.’ We believe 
that the text before us, provided we want to take it literally 
and not twist it after the fashion of a commentator, preaches a 
monistic doetrine in conjunction with the doctrine of the * reali- 
ty 5 of the creation and the theory of Pariyama or evolution. 
And as these different doctrines can be brought into an organic 
combination only according to what is known as the “ Suddhf- 

* * Compare Kuhn Festschrift, p. $6, where, against the concurrent testi- 

mony of ah Indian commentators, he understand? the sUtra Jamnadyasya 
yatah as putting forth the Ssdikhya Pradhana. Op, Entwicklung, pp, US', 
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dvaita ” interpretation (divested of course of its sectarian ex- 
crescences), which endows the original Sentient First Principle 
•—without violating its unitary character — with the real Sakti 
or potence from which the world springs forth in an evolution- 
ary sequence, we have to concede the palm of superiority to that 
interpretation here, just as in some of the Yajnavalkya passages 
we have had to acknowledge the priority of the “ Mayavada ” 
interpretation, or in the SvetaSvatara text that of the “ Visishta- 
dvaita ” rendering. Of course all these are as yet mere tenden- 
cies that show themselves here, and it is only when particular 
aspects of the teaching were more emphasised by one set of 
thinkers than another that they became nurtured along specific 
directions at some later stage of speculation. 

39. Ultimate Ved antic Position of the Upani- 

SHADS : (3) THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL DOCTRINE OF THE KENA 
AND OTHER Texts. — The problem of the relation between Man 
and Man and between Man and the World is partly an ethical 
question and partly an epistemological question. The former 
we have already discussed at sufficient length in section iv. of 
this Chapter and elsewhere. The actual TTpanishadie data bear- 
ing on Ethics are of course not very copious ; but they are suffi- 
cient and varied to disabuse one of the notion that the Upani- 
shadic philosophy, as being merely a system of pantheism, can 
leave no scope for moral conduct as such. — As to the Upani- 
shadic theory of knowledge, a few generalisations may here be 
permitted. (1) The ordinary knowledge of sense streams in through 
the usual gateways of knowledge, whereof the exact modus 
operandi the Upanishads are not anxious to scrutinize beyond 
enunciating the principle that the mind forms the essential back- 
ground of sense-perception (Brih 1 5. 3) and that its clearness 
and accuracy depend in some way upon the healthy organic con- 
dition of the body ( Chhan. vi. 7 ), to maintain which certain purh 
ficatory disciplines are prescribed. (2) Each sense-perception and 
each act of the mind reflecting upon the presentations of the sense 
presuppose the existence and the direct awareness of Self that is 
the subject or agent in perception, and that can never be, as such, 
the object of perception, because every such object implies an- 
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other subject at the back of it. The Self or the Atman is the per- 
manent possibility of knowledge and we can never have a sen- 
suous knowledge of it, but only the knowledge of direct and 
immediate intuition, which cannot be expressed in the language 
of sens & ( pratibodhaviditam matam , Kena I. ii. 2). To attempt to 
do it is like standing upon one’s own shoulders, and betrays 
only the fact of your own ignorance of the real nature of the 
Atman. This is clearly expressed time and again by the Kena 
I. ii. 3, and most explicitly by Yajnavalkya ( Brill, iv. 3. 21-31). 
(3) This intuitiv knowledge is the knowledge of the direct 
supra-sensuous realisation or Sakshatkara, and it is possible 
to reach it not only furtively in the act of ordinary sense® 
perception, but deliberately and continuously through ecstatic 
vision or Yogic trance, for which special practical prescriptions 
are forthcoming. The mystic visionary may utterly fail to 
translate his experience into the ordinary language of sense or 
dualism ; but it is there, a positive something which, in some 
subtle manner, confers an altogether new value upon things 

when, shaking off his mystic trance, he looks upon them with 
the ordinary eyes of sense. We may go even further. The 
realisation of the Absolute, if and when reached, can leave no 
room in it for even the least shred of one’s own limited and 
individual or personalistic experience. The finite may amplify 
its dimensions all round to such an extent that eventually it 
becomes one with the Infinite, and what is more, may not even 
retain any memory or consciousness of its earlier finite status* 
The distinction between the subject and the object is transcend- 
ed to such an extent that the subject becomes its own object 
and the object its own subject — if we needs must persist in 
using our inadequate language of dualism to convey even a 
vague notion of that inexpressible entity. Guros tu maunam 
vyakhyanam. It is thus that knowledge returns upon itself and 
ends in Mysticism- This is the phase of thought definitely pre- 
sented by the most advanced of the Upanishadic texts ; and as 
will be readily seen, it was somewhat of a risky speculation 
which was ever within sight of Scepticism and Agnosticism, and 
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never at any considerable distance from downright Materialism, 
Atheism and Nihilism. We do not have to wait very long to 
see the storm burst. 

40. SUMMARY OF Results.— At the end of a somewhat 
long Chapter it is necessary to concentrate attention upon the 
main results that have been achieved. — Having arrived, on the 
basis of certain more or less objective proofs, at a chronological 
grouping of the several Upanishadic “units” ( page 135 above ), 
the task that we had set before ourselves in this Chapter was to 
examine the statements found in these texts concerning the 
main philosophical topics, and to ascertain if these statements 
as sequentially arranged by us gave evidence of any ideaiogi- 
cal evolution in the manner and matter of the problems treated. 
We have done this in the case of the Upanishadic ideas of 
World-creation ( §§4 — 8,16 ) ; the Psychological and Eschatalo- 
gical reflections from the Upanishads ( §§17-21 ) ; the Upani- 
shadic theories of the Absolute and its relation to the Indivi- 
dual (§§ 22-26); and the Upanishadic notions on Ethics (§§ 27-28); 
besides reviewing sequentially the growth in the Upanishadic 
conceptions of Prajapati ( §9 ), Brahman ( §§ 11-12 ), Atman 
( §§ 13-15 ), Prana (§ 18 ), and Purusha (§ 36), as also the growth 
of systematic philosophising in the Upanishads by tracing the 
rise therein of Materialism (§ 30), of Yoga and Mysticism (§ 31), 
Bhakti (§ 32), and Samkhya (§ 34). We hope that it will have 
been evident to the attentive reader, who has kept the chronolo- 
gical sequence of these sources steadily in view, that there is a 
definite and natural evolution of thought and method as one 
passes on from the earlier texts to the later -— logic and chrono- 
logy having in fact become one. It is not necessary here 
to repeat the results so far as the sub-sections within each 
of the Four Groups into which we have arranged our texts are 
concerned. But, even at the cost of a little repetition, the broad 
features of these Four Groups ( Brahmanic, Brahmano- Upani- 
shadic, Upanishadic, and Neo-Upanishadic ) may be here ad- 
vantageously indicated. — In Groups One and Two we saw that 
the main interest was centerd upon Cosmology. This distinctly 
occupies a subordinate place in Group Three, where we notice 
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an idealistic trend of thought making itself felt through atten- 
tion being directed, almost for the first time, to a consideration 
of the states of man, and especially the “ dream approach ” 
to the problem of Reality. Further, as between Groups One 
and Two by themselves, the cosmologies — unsystematic as they 
all along are — tend to rid themselves of the earlier ritualistic 
colouring along the path of the “Bandhuta” equations, and 
assume a deeper symbolical and psychological and even in- 
tellectualistic interest. Then as to the assumed apxh of creation, 
there is a shift from the ritualistic Prajapati to the absolutistic 
Brahman, and eventally, to the idealistic Atman ; just as in the 
matter of the conception; of the creative process as such, from 
the cruder common-sense notion of creation out of nothing there 
has been an advance to the notionthat creation is a reduction of 
the chaotic to the orderly, or a manifesting of the unmanifest — a 
conception which is, inconsistently enough, placed side by side 
with the conception of Hie “anupravesa” or the entrance of the 
Creator into his creation, which synchronises with the begin- 
nings of Bhakti. It is in Group Three that we are presented 
with some formal definitions of the upx*} whereby the First 
Principle comes to be endowed with a living interest in not 
only the origin and the end but the normal carrying on of the 
Samsara. In Group Four, with the introduction of the fourth 
or the Turly a state, there is a marked tendency towards Negati- 
vism and Mayavada, whereby the problem of Cosmology ceases 
to be a problem any more. — Secondly, in the domain of Psycho- 
logy, while in Group One such generalisations on the nature 
and operations of the Soul as are presented by our sources seem 
to follow mainly in the wake of Ritualism — the lucubrations 
centering round Prana rather than Atman — in Group Two we 
discover an increasing emphasis on the conception of the Atman 
to whom a “lihgasarira” or subtle body is assigned for purposes 
of transmigration. Also Group Two (and more so even, Group 
Three ) brings quite prominently to the fore the intellectualistio 
aspect of ordinary psychic and conative processes, introspection 
and meditation being deolared and recommended as the best 
means to the knowledge of the nature and functions of the 
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Atman. — Thirdly, Groups One and Two offer very little by way 
of Eschatological reflections, which seem to crowd in from all 
sides with a bewildering variety in Group Three: the doctrine of 
the Five Fires and Two Paths, of the Paryanka-vidya and others 
being readily citable as the illustrations. Our texts — even the 
latest — appear to hesitate between the doctrines of immediate or 
graded liberation. — Fourthly, while throughout the period the 
conception of the Absolute as transcendent is ever present before 
the Upanishadic philosopher, its immanence comes to be more 
emphasised perhaps in Group One and transcendence in Group 
Two, where we also meet with the formulation of the distinction 
between the “Higher” and the “Lower” Atman. In Group Three 
the conception tends to become more idealistic and negative 
( nirguna ), the latest texts deny ing even the possibility of any 
kind of conception at all, either positive or negative. At the 
same time, however, there is present a side-track which ushers in 
a positive (saguna) conception of it, paving eventually the way 
for Theism. — Fifthly, for the realisation of the Absolute there 
are symbols of it mentioned, those in the earlier Groups 
being mainly ritualistic, those in the later being frequently 
negative, and — even when positive— being in so many words, 
declared to be inadequate and at best only suggestive, but never 
truly representative. The difficulty of the process of realisa- 
tion is throughout emphasised, submission to the Guru, self- 
discipline, etc. being duly prescribed as the means. In the most 
advanced texts, however, this knowledge is stated to be almost 
impossible of attainment by the individual at least so long as 
he retains his individuality; and, perhaps in a more trusting and 
less despondent mood, it is declared to be dependent upon the 
sheer grace of the “Most High.” — Sixthly, the Ethics of the 
First Group is ritual-ridden and heteronomous, the list of virtues 
drawn up placing Faith and Charity at its head. That in Group 
Two evidences the failure of the Way of Works and glorifies the 
attainment of Atmic knowledge, the virtue of samatva or equa- 
nimity being ranked higher* than bare conformity to the duties 

* Thereby frustrating the “Compromise of the Arapyakas.’* (See page 
84 above). 
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of castes (varna) and stages (asrama). In Group Three there are 
evident traces of “a-moralism”— corresponding to the metaphy- 
sical “a-cosmism” of the time —Ethics being thereby banished 
out of court altogether, except from the lower point of view of 
the world or Vyavahara. In Group Four the theistic or sectarian 
tendencies make themselves distinctly felt, thus placing the 
problem of Ethics upon a different footing altogether. — Lastly, 
the argument becomes more sustained and systematic and techni- 
cally worded in the later Groups — • especially Group Three— 
than is the case in the earlier Groups. This accords well with 
the ascertained origins of Sarhkhya, Yoga, and the other Darsanas 
or “Classical” Systems of Philosophy somewhere in the period 
covered by Group Three* All these facts, taken in conjuction 
with the stylistic and other differences discussed by us on 
pp, 139-145 above, should have the result of eventually justifying 
the stratification of the Upanishadie texts made by us on p. 135 
above. — It is time now that we pass on to a brief consideration 
of the immediate consequences of the meeting together of the 
various speculative and other forces that have been gathering to 
a head towards the end of the Upanishadie period. 


* That the thought waft nevertheless in a plastic stage and gave oppor- 
tunity for— at times— even contrary opinions ( such as the Advaita, the 
Vi&shtEdvaita, and the SuddhSdvaita being implicitly contained therein 
is borne out by the whole history of Early Indian thought. 


CHAPTER TENTH 

POST-UP ANISHADIC THOUGHT-FERMENT 

1. Necessity for Postulating a Period of Thought* 
Ferment Between the Upanishads and buddhism. — In 
the getferal review of the Upanishadic philosophy that we gave in 
the last Chapter we tried to bring out the main lines of thought 
pursued by the “Yedantio” thinkers of the period in the several 
domains of philosophy, pointing out at the same time how, by 
a relative shifting of the emphasis, the tendencies inherent in 
the speculations were likely to lead, in the fulness of time, to 
the formulation of the several divergent Systems of Philosophy 
such as we generally know them. These are going to engage our 
attention at length in the subsequent Volumes of this History. 
But there still remains a very large proportion of the thought- 
activity of the period before us which, unhappily, has not been 
adequately preserved for us in any important and independent 
documents of its own, like the Upanishads, and which we have 
therefore to study only in such fragmentary extracts or notices 
of them as have, by sheer chance, managed to survive as fossi- 
lized remains in some other works, not written primarily in their 
interests. The value and variety of these fragments, coupled 
with such scanty information as is available to us regarding the 
individual thinkers, teachers and system-builders who probably 
were responsible for them, and who flourished during the couple 
of centuries intervening between the end of the Upanishadic 
movement and the commencement of the Jain-Buddhistic move- 
ments, makes our regret all the more keen for what we have, 
probably irrevocably, lost. But the evidence, which we shall 
presently set forth, would go quite a long way to confirm, in the 
first place, what we have said above (Chapter III, pages 75ff.) 
about the existence in the Upanishadic period of a large mass of- 
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‘heretic’ or ‘heterodox’ philosophy outside the pale of Brahma- 
nism, but perceptibly influencing the tone and trend of its 
speculation in ways more than one ; in the second place, since 
most of this ‘heretic’ philosophy owed no allegiance in any form 
to the Vedic religion of the Sacrifice and was, if anything, even 
pronouncedly antagonistic to the dominance of priest-craft, we 
can now place ourselves in a position to appreciate the grave 
danger that had really menaced Brahmanism at this time, and 
to meet which alone it was driven to make that compromise with 
the less obdurate free-thinkers of the Upanishadic age which 
we have described above (page 84), Furthermore, if— as we have 
reasons to suppose — the disruptive forces of the time proved ulti- 
mately too great for Brahmanism, one is tempted to ask whether 
Brahmanism succumbed without a struggle : without in fact a 
further concerted attempt at self-defence, counter-attack, com- 
promise, and reconstruction. After having already studied the 
lengths to which Brahmanism permitted itself to be carried 
with a view to achieve its hard-won victory over the “Asuras,” 
one naturally expects that Brahmanism would not be remiss 
in putting forth another stubborn defence to save the establish- 
ed Srauta religion, with its due and definite assignment of 
duties to the various Varnas (castes) and .Siramas (life-stages)# 
before it succumbed to the onslaughts of the Newer Philosophy. 
And if such an attempt did take place, where else can the evi- 
dence for it be found except in the Great Epic — the so called 
‘‘Fifth Veda,” at least two-thirds of which appears to us to belong 
to the pre-Buddhistic period, including its older reflective and 
philosophical portions like the Bhagavadglta ? Lastly, it is only 
by postulating such a philosophically active and even stormy 
period of about a couple of centuries in between the Upani- 
shads on the one hand and the rise of Jain-Buddhistic religions 
on the other that we are enabled to give unto the teachings of 
Mahavlra and Gautama their true value and perspective as being 
not themselves directly at the crest of a wave of revolt against 
Brahmanism (as is commonly taken for granted), but rather as 
constituting the forces of order and steadiness in the midst of thp 
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prevailing confused and chaotic welter, forth© ushering in of 
which others were principally responsible. Taking the “Akriya- 
vada” with its formula — Notthi kammam , natthi Idriyam, natthi 
viriijam*-— as typical of this bellicose philosophy, it is to be noted 
that, as against this, Jainism asserts its own conviction in the 
following words : Atthi utthaneti va, kammeti va, baleti va, virieh 
w, purisakare parakkameti va, t in exactly the same fashion as 
Buddhism claimed to be a Eammavada, Kiriyavada and Yiriya- 
vada, It is thus that the claim of Buddhism that it is the 
“Majjhima Patipada” or the Middle Way can be adequately 
justified. We propose to designate this period that intevenes 
between the Upanishadic speculation on the one hand and the 
advent, of Jainism and Buddhism on the other as the Age of 
“Post-Upanishadic Thought-ferment.” 

2. The Available Sources for the Period : (A) Jain 
AND BUDDHISTIC.— Our authorities for this very important and 
interesting but usually neglected chapter in the evolution of Early 
Indian Philosophy are the following : (1) The various scattered 
statemenst in the Jain Canonical works like the Sutrakritahga, 
Sth&nanga, Achara, Bhagavatl, Nandi, etc,, as also texts like 
Gommatasara, where, under the four principal heads! of the 
Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajnanavada and Yinayavada, as many 
as (180 + 84 t 67 + 32=) 363 different philosophical views or Dar- 
sianas are enumerated as being known to Mahavlra, and therefore 
presumably, as being current in his day. (2) As an indepen- 
dent and more or less contemporaneous confirmation of this data 
from the Jain Canon, we have the many analogous statements in 
the Buddhistic Scriptures* as typical of which may be mentioned 
the “Brahmajals” Sutta from the Dlgha Nikaya, where, although 

* “There can be no activity, no obligation, no effort.” 

f “There does exist such a thing as striving, as activity, as power, as 
effort, as manliness, or as exploit”— Bhagavatl i. 3. 5, 

$ Known as Vadl samavasarapas. The commentators define them thus 
JivSjlvSdir artho ’stltyevamrupam vadanti~iti Kriyavadinah, astika ityar- 
thati. TannishedhSt Akriyavadino nastika ityarthah. Ajnanam abhyupa- 
gamadvarepa yesham asti te Ajnanikah . Vinaya eva V ainayikam ; tadeva 
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only 62 ‘ heretic,’ i, e. non-Buddhistic, views are mentioned as 
current at the time of Gautama the Buddha, the details given in 
the descriptions of these views, and, in not a few cases, even the 
names of the individual teachers propagating those views, so , 
remarkably agree with those furnished by the Jain sources'— 
the explanation of the different figures reached in these two 
enumerations being the circumstance that both the Jain and the 
Buddhistic statements were made from specific points of view, the 
one ethical, and the other metaphysical. Both try to give sche- 
matically a series of views upon a particular question that could 
be held, rather than those that were actually held. This prob- 
ably led to the invention of hypothetical systems and the count- 
ing of one and the same Darsana in more than one group. For 
instance, under the Buddhistic Akriyavada are included systems 
of thought that deny the freedom of the will and moral respon- 
sibility ; that deny the existence of the soul as a substance and 
his consequent transmigration ; that declare that neither know- 
ledge nor action, severally or conjointly, is capable of securing 
the so-called Nirvana or Moksha or Salvation ; and that, in fact, 
go to the length of denying the law of causation itself. The Jain 
account elaborates this Akriyavada into 84 varieties, according 
as there is a denial of the existence of Jlva, Ajlva, Asrava, 
Bandha, Sam vara, Nirjara, and Moksha (the Jain categories), 
each severally, and according as they deny the causal activity 
of Kala, Xsvara, Atman, Niyati, Svabhava, or Yadriehehha, in 
succession, conceiving these First Principles of the schools, 
further, as each acting of its own free impulse, or dependin g 
upon something else for its activity. These several denials, 
taken each in combination with each one of the other denials, 
give rise to (7 x 2x6=) 84 varieties, — which is logic or mathe- 
matics, but hot history. The Buddha, in an allied fashion, divi- 
ded all systems into the two major classes of (1) those that spe- 
culate on the first beginnings of things (the Pubbanta- kappika), 
twenty varieties, and (ii) those that speculate about the future 
goal of creation (Aparanta-kappika), forty-four varieties. Here 
too the procedure is logical; and since a number of systems hold- 
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ing certain views about the first beginnings must have also held 
views about the final end of the world, they must naturally 
have been counted twice over in the scheme. For example, the 
Buddha gives the following four classes of the Ekachchasassata- 
vadins or the Semx-eternalisfcs (Rhys Davids, Buddhism p. 31) : 

There are some other Recluses and Brahmins who are 
Eternalists with regard to some things, and in regard to 
others Hon-eternalists. (1) Some hold that God alone is 
eternal, but not the individual souls ; (2) some hold that 
alDthe gods are eternal, but not the individual souls ; (3) 
some others hold that certain illustrious gods are eternal, 
and of the individual souls only such as are not * debauch- 
ed by pleasure,’ all the rest being non-eternal ; while (4) 
some others hold that this which is called eye and ear and 
nose and tongue and body is a self which is impermanent, 
unstable, not eternal, subject to change ; but this which is 
called heart, or mind, or consciousness is a self which is 
permanent* steadfast* eternal, and knows no change, and it 
will remain for ever and ever. 

So too, the Buddha’s account of the Ditthadhamman ibbana- 
vSdins is as follows : — 

There are also Recluses and Brahmins who hold the doc- 
trine of happiness in this life and who in five ways main- 
tain the complete salvation, in this visible world, of a liv- 
ing being either by a full, complete and perfect enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the senses ; or by an inquiring mental 
abstraction, or intellectual pleasures and pursuits; or by a 
still higher state of elevation of mind and internal calm of 
heart ; or by a mental state higher still and free alike from 
joy and pain and inquisitiveness and such other factors 
disturbing its serenity ; or, finally, by the highest mental 
Calm attainable, which knows not even the distinction of 
subject and object. 

The names under which the several Dar§anas appear in this 
Brahmajala Sutta (compare ‘Amara-vikkhepika, Wriggling*.ael’) 
are likewise special designations given from a philosophical 
View-point, rather than the current names of the systems* 
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such as they might be presumed to have actually existed once. 
In spite of this circumstance, we need not brush aside these 
accounts as altogether unhistorical. For, at least some of the 
designations of the individual systems in both these sources, it is 
satisfactory to note, do agree, as also the descriptions they give 
of the special doctrines cultivated by individual teachers, which 
enables us to assign at least a few of these Ditthis or views to 
specific owners, and so clothe them in flesh and blood. Some of. 
the doctrines enumerated are, of course, those of the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads ( including some Sectarian views then just 
coming into vogue); but the views designated by the Buddha 
under the names of the Antanantikas and Amara-vikkhepikas— - • 
the Subtie-logicians and Equivocation'ists — will probably have 
to be held as having sprung into prominence during the post- 
Upanishadic period only ; and some of the great “ heretic ” 
opponents whom the Jain and the Buddhistic Canons name were 
probably followers of such Ditthis, the seeds of which were, 
as we saw, already sown in the later Upanishads themselves. 

3. The Available Sources for the Period: (B) 
Brahmanic.— On the Brahmanic side, as partly confirming 
the Jain and Buddhistic data, we have to mention (l)the Upani- 
shads themselves, and particularly, the Svetasvatara (i 2, vi. If.) 
and the Maitrayam (vi. 14ff, vi. 20, vii. 8ff.), as also the Mandu- 
kya Karikas (i. 7-9, ii. 20-28). These mention — besides Atheists 
Pseudo-ascetics, Kapalikas, and followers of Brihaspati — those 
doctrinaires who proclaim Kala or Time, Svabhava or Nature, 
Niyati or Fate, ! Yadrichchha or Chance, the Bhutas or the Ele- 
ments, as also the Prana, the Gunas, the Space (disah ), the 
Mind, the Intellect, and so forth as their “ First Principles.” 
Some of these views, notably the “Time philosophy,” is as old 
as the Atharva-Veda, Suktas xix. 53-54, the contents of which 
can be thus summarised — 

“Time drives as a horse with seven reins, thousand-eyed, 
unageing, possessing much seed. Him the inspired poets 
mount. His wheels are all beings, tie brought the beings 
together, and duly encompasses them. Being the father, He 
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became the son of them all. Than His, verily, there is no 
other brilliance that is higher. Time generated the yonder 
sky, Time also these earths. What is and what is to be stand 
out sent forth by Time. Time created the earth ; in Time 
burns the sun ; in Time are all existences. In Time the 
eye looks abroad. Time generated progeny. Time in the 
beginning [is] Prajapati The self- existent Kasyapa from 
Time, the fervour, tapas, from Time were produced. From 
Time came into being the waters ; from Time [came] the 
brahman, fervour, the quarters. By Time the sun rises ; in 
Time he goes to rest again. Time generated of old what 
is, and what is to be. From Time the vies came into being ; 
the Yajus also was born from Time, Time set in motion 
the sacrifice. Having conquered all the worlds by brahman, 
this Time moves on as the Highest God.” 

(2) Secondly, there is fortunately preserved for us the evidence 
of the famous Samkhya work no longer extant : the Shashtitantra, 
a synopsis of the contents of which, as preserved in a text of the 
Pancharatra school known as the Ahirbudhnya Samhita , was a few 
years ago brought to light by Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his edi- 
tion of that Samhita (Adyar, 1916 ; ep, also ZDMG, Ixviii, pp. 
lOlff.). In this synopsis are mentioned some 32 “Tantras" 
(presumably, metaphysical systems) opposed to the Samkhya 
school — 'with a few sub-divisions under each— which are as 
follows— 

1 Brahma-tantram 10 Prana-tantram 

2 Purusha-tantram 11 Kartri-tantram 

3 Sakti-tantram 12 Sami(?)~tantram 

4 hfiyati-tantram 13-17 Jnana-tantrani 

5 Kala-tantram 18-22 Kriya-tantrani 
6-8 Guna-tantrani 23-27 Matra-tantrani 

9 Akshara-tantram 28-32 Bhuta-tantrani, 

In the above list it is easy to recognise some Brahmanio systems, ' 
some deistic sects, some pre-Brahmanic speculations, as also at 
least a few that rose into prominence subsequently to the period 
of the Upanishads. It is a pity that the Samhita gives no par- 
ticulars about these systems beyond the mere names, which, 
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fortunately, happen to be common with those preserved by our 
other authorities. (3) The most important of the Brahmanic 
sources, however, is the Mahabharata, which has preserved for 
us — in not a few places scattered all over the poem— accounts 
of certain schools of philosophy and certain religious and sec- 
tarian bodies and their doctrines and practices, which afford us 
rich and excellent material' — could we but chronologically place 
it and properly evaluate it — for building up the thought-history 
of a period of which practically no direct first-hand documen- 
tary evidence has come down to us. But here we are oonfront- 
ed with an initial difficulty. Is the Mahabharata to be placed 
before Buddhism (500 B. C.) or after Buddhism ? The question 
is a complex one, and cannot be answered by a simple ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ We will presently deal with the problem in brief. But even 
if our view were to’fail to secure universal acceptance, so much 
should be evident that (i) inasmuch as the Epic generally prefa- 
ces its accounts of most philosophical systems by claiming that 
they had been current in the world for generations together, and 
also (ii) inasmuch as the actual accounts of certain philosophi- 
cal systems as preserved in the Epic (especially in that philoso- 
phical encylopsedia of the Santiparvan) — namely, those which 
claimed Kala (Time), Bishta (Destiny), or Daiva (Fate), as the 
supreme principle in life, as also of certain other what-we-may- 
call Materialistic, Sceptic, and Agnostic systems— so remarkably 
agree with what the rest of our sources have to give us as the 
picture of the philosophical outlook of the age Just preceding the 
rise of Jainism and Buddhism, we would not be far wrong in 
invoking the testimony of the G-reat Epic — in so far as it con- 
firms our findings from other independent sources — for formu- 
lating our own conclusions regarding the nature and objective of 
what we have designated as the period of the Post-Upanishadic 
(but Pre -Buddhistic) Thought-ferment. — Two other more or less 
contemporary testimonies it might have been possible to invoke, 
viz., the writings belonging to the well-known Lokayata school 
and to the Pancharatra and the other Bhakti schools. But their 
original records have not survived, and such accounts of them as 
we etill possess are very late and, as a rule, violently prejudiced. 
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4. Doctrines of Individual Philosophers : (l) Purana 
Kassapa.™ Perhaps the best method of estimating arid visua- 
lising the nature of the disruptive forces at work during the 
Post— Upanishadic period — to which the Age of the Sophists 
in Greek Philosophy perhaps affords the closest parallel — is to 
describe the doctrines of some of the famous teachers of the age, 
who presumably were either the predecessors or older contem- 
poraries of Mahavira and Gautama, and who therefore can be 
legitimately assigned to the period with which we are dealing. 
In the S&manhaphala Sutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, 691) 
the following is the view ascribed to Purana Kassapa — 

“ To him who acts or causes another to act ; to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate ; to him who 
punishes or causes another to punish ; to him who causes 
grief or torment ; to him who trembles or causes another to 
tremble ; to him who kills a living creature, who takes 
what is not given, who breaks into houses, who commits 
daeoity, or robbery, or highway-robbery, or adultery, or 
who speaks lies : to him thus acting there is no guilt. If 
with a discus with an edge sharp as a ragor he should make 
all the living creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of 
flesh, there would he no guilt thence resulting, no increase 
of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the south bank 
of the Ganges striking and si aying, mutilating and having 
men mutilated, oppressing and having men oppressed, 
there would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase of 
guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the north bank of 
the Ganges giving alms and ordering gifts to be given, 
offering sacrifices or Causing them to be offered, there 
would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. 
In generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, In 
speaking truth, there is neither merit nor increase of 
merit.” 

This view has been designated as the “Akaraka-vSda,” and the 
author of it is usually supposed to have preceded by some fifty 
years Gautama the Buddha, who distinguishes his own view of 
Dependent-Causation or “Patichcha-samuppada** from Kassapa’fl 
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view of Fortuitous-Causation, “ Adhiohcha-samuppada,” or Non- 
causation, “Ahetu-vada.” The view is no doubt somewhat exag- 
gerated ; but if is the carrying out to its extremes the dogmas 
of the passivity of the soul and the a-moralism of the summum 
bonum, which are both Upanishadic teachings. 

5. Doctrines op Individual Philosophers : (2) Ajita 
KESA-KAMBALIN. — In the Samannaphala Sutfca and elsewhere 
the following doctrine is ascribed to the philosopher Ajita, nick- 
named* “ of the Hair-garment,” very probably because he and 
his followers affected that mode of dress — 1 

“ There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. 
There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
There is no such thing as this world or the next. There is 
neither father nor mother, nor beings springing into life 
without them (opapatika). There are in the world no Rec- 
luses or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who 
walk perfectly, and who, having understood and realised, 
by themselves alone, both this world and the next, make 
their wisdom known to others. A human being is built up 
of the four Elements. When he dies, the earthy in him 
returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the water, the 
heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and his indriyas or 
faculties pass into space. The four bearers, he on the bier 
as a fifth, take his dead body away. Till they reach the burn- 
ing ground men utter forth eulogies : but there his bones are 
bleached, and his offerings end in ashes ! It is a doctrine 
of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle 
talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, are 
annihilated ; and after death they are not.” 

As is evident, this doctrine of Kesa-kambalin is a violent denun- 
ciation of both the Brahmanic ritualism and the Upanishadic 
doctrine of the Atman. With evident allusion to texts like 

*His opponents characterised his teaching also— like a hair-garment— 
as amongst the most disagreeable of things : cold in the cold weather, hot 
|n the hot, and always unpleasant to touoh. 
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Kaush, Up. iv. 19, or the anupravesa texts from the Aitareya or 
Qhhandogya Upanishads, Ajita declares that nothing is real 
that is not corporeal : “As a man drawing a sword from the 
scabbard can say, 4 This is the sword and that is the scabbard,’ 
not so are we able to separate the soul from the body, pointing 
out, 4 this is the soul and that is the body,’ ” Ajita ’s view comes 
nearest to the view of the Materialists like Charvaka, whose (or 
whose teacher’s) obiter dicta are familiar to us in the opening 
pages of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 

6: Doctrines of individual Philosophers : ( 3 ) 
PAKUDHA KaoHCHAYANA. — The Samahnaphala Sutta ascribes 
the following view to Pakudha (or Kakudha) Kachchayana* — 1 
“ The following seven things are neither made nor com- 
manded to be created ; they are barren (and so nothing is 
produced out of them), stead-fast as a mountain-peak (kuta), as 
a pillar firmly fixed. They move not, neither do they vary ; 
they trench not one upon the other, nor avail aught as to 
ease or pain or both. And what are the seven? The four 
Elements — ■ earth, water, fire, air — and pleasure and pain, 
and the soul as the seventh. So there is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no 
one thereby deprives any one of life ; a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven Elementary 
.substances!” 

This view is characterised "as a Sassata-vada or Eternalism 
and as an Anikka-vada or Pluralism. In the former aspect it 
endorses the Upanishadic view of the indestructibility of the 
Atman, as it in fact seems to borrow the very phraseology from 
the same. In the latter aspect, as preaching the existence of 
six permanent and uninterchangeable categories, it anticipates 
the later Vaiseshika doctrine- In Ethics it was an Akriya- 
vada inasmuch as it denied any becoming or the passing of 
one of the seven Elements into another. 

* The proposed identification of this philosopher with Kabandhin 
KatySyana of Prasna Up. i, seems to us to be doubtful. 
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SANJAYA BELATTHAPUTTA— A somewhat dubious tradition 
speaks of a Sanjaya as the former preceptor of Sariputta and 
Moggallana, the chief disciples of the Buddha. The tendency of 
San jaya’s teaching was sceptical or agnostic ; but it seems to have 
been not a morose but a healthy agnosticism, which called upon 
the people to studiously withold judgment when face to face with 
certain thorny metaphysical questions which are beyond the 
ken of human understanding to solve, and to cultivate a sort of 
a mental repose and equanimity. This latter trait, it will be 
seen, is present in the teaching of both Mahavira and Gautama;* 
and the latter seems to have counted the school of Sanjaya 
amongst the Aviruddhakas or “non-hostile” systems. Sanjaya 
is the father of Indian Dialectics. He invented a four-member- 
ed formula of prevarication which is illustrated in the following 
teaching put into his mouth in the Samannaphala Sutta — * 

“If you ask me whether there is another world — well, if 
I thought there were, I would say so. But I do not say so. 
And I do not think it is thus or thus. And I do not think 
it is otherwise. And I do not deny it. And I do not say 
there neither is, nor is not, another world. And if you ask 
me about the beings produced by chance ; or whether there 
is any fruit, any result, of good or bad actions ; or whether 
a man who has won the truth continues, or not after death — 
to each or any of these questions do I give the same reply.” 
It is thinkers of the type of Sanjaya of the Belattha clan whom 
the Buddha dubs with the nickname of Amaravikkhepikast and 
thus characterises their teaching — 

There are some Recluses and Brahmins who wriggle like 
the eels ; and who, when a question is put to them, resort to 

* Jacobi thus expresses himself on the point : — The similarity bet- 
ween some of these ' heretical ’ doctrines on the one side, and Jain and 
Buddhistic ideas on the other, is very suggestive, and favours the assump- 
tion that the Buddha as well as MahUvIra owed some of his conceptions to 
these very ‘ heretics, ’ and formulated others under the influence of the con- 
troversies which were continually going on with them.” 

t Amara is a variety of fish difficult to oatoh. Max Muller rendered 
the name by “ wriggling eels,'* 
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equivocation, because they fear and abhor being wrong 
in an expressed opinion, or are afraid of the consequences, 
or are shy of meeting disputants — being too clever, subtle, 
experienced in controversy, hair-splitters (valavedhirupa) 
who move about breaking to pieces by their wisdom 
the speculations of others, or who are either too dull 
or stupid to maintain any view, but have always a number 
of propositions, such as the reality of the world, the rule 
of chance or fatality, the fruit of Karma, and the per- 
manence of the enlightened soul, open for discussion. 

The Mahabharata (Santiparvan, 244. 6) also seems to have just 
such disputants in view when it says— 

“This is neither so nor not-so ; nor is it both (so-and-not- 
so), as also neither (so-nor-not-so): so would the followers 
of the Karma theory explain (away) the objects. Those 
that believe in the Truth (Sattva) look upon everything 
with an even eye.” 

It is of course obvious that dialectics of the type above illustrat- 
ed can spring only out of the debris of subtle and over- wrought 
systems of thought, including the thread-bare remains of pro- 
blems having an antiquity to be measured by centuries, as also 
the newer problems suggested from the same, but presented with 
a show of logical acumen and hair-splitting distinctions al- 
together beyond the reach of the primitive mind. And when 
agnostic unbelief enters the arena of controversy, the interests 
of orthodoxy are sure to suffer incalculable harm just because 
this new spirit of doubt is able to work its way, like a cancer, 
through established systems, eveu under the cover of professed 
outward conformity. And the matter becomes worse still when 
Scepticism and Agnosticism become militant and start a campaign 
of destruction. Sanjaya Belatthaputta’s teaching was mainly 
negative. The teaching of Mahavlra and Gautama — like the 
Vedanta of Yajnavalkya — 1 had a positive aspect which was 
kept steadily in the back-ground. Thus, for instance, Mahavlra 
changed Sanjaya’s formula — “ I cannot say if A is B; 
I cannot say if A is not-B ; I cannot say if A is both 13 
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and not-B ; and I cannot say if A is neither B nor not-B ” 

— into “I can say that A in-a-sense is B ; that A in-a-sense 
is not-B ; that A in-a-sense is both B and not-B and so 
on through the rest of the seven-membered Dialectics of the 
“Syad-vada.’’— The change was not really very great, but it was 
probably enough to satisfy the subtle and high-strung logical 
acumen of the day, and probably did save his system from the 
charge of unmitigated agnosticism, although it must be confess- 
ed that the system ran a great risk of being so misunderstood. 

8. Doctrines of individual Philosoppiers :* ( 5 ) 
MAKKHALI GOSALA, — One of the most interesting figures of the 
period, however, is that of Makkhali Gosala, around whose life and 
philosophy both myth-mongering hero-worship and theological 
animus * have played their worst pranks. Gosala is reputed to 
b8 the third (and the last) Tlrthakara (or Inspired-teacher) of 
the venerable sect of the Ajlvikas, which forms the object of a 
special gift of piety by Da&aratha, the grandson of the Emperor 
Asoka. The name Gosala is taken to denote the humble origin 
of the Teacher who was born in a cowshed. The first part of the 
name is variously explained. It is either taken to have a re- 
ference to the mankhas or pictures which his mendicant father 
(and, for a few years, Gosala himself) exhibited from house to 
house for earning a beggar’s livelihood ; or to the maskara or 
bamboo-staff which the followers of Gosala carried about them 
as much as an enblem of the order as a means of protection 
from the boisterous and persecuting laymen ; or to the special 
watchword of Gosala’s teaching, namely, “ ma khali — stumble 
not I” or, in the words of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya (vol. iii, p. 
96), 1 'Ma Jcrita karmani, ma krita kannani ; santir vah sreyasi 

— Perform no actions: quiescence is the summum bonum.” 
While Sanjaya’s dialectics was mainly negative, Gosala by Ms 
“Teraslya” or three-membered dialectics of ‘It may be,’ * It may 
not be,’ ‘Itmay both be and not be,’ had already paved the way for 

9 We will not touch here the complicated question concerning the re- 
lation between GosSla and Mahavira. For details see Hoernlo's article on 
the Ajlvikas in ERE, and Bariia’g paper on the same subject in the Journal 
pf Letters, Calcutta, vol, ii, 1920, 
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MAhavIra s seven-membered u Syad-vadu” While therefore 
Gosala’s teaching had no leanings towards either Scepticism or 
Agnosticism, it went to the other extreme by preaching a down- 
right Determinism and Akriya-vada, as is clear from the follow- 
ing specimen of his teaching — 

There is no cause either ultimate or remote for the 
depravity of beings ; they become depraved without reason 
and without cause. There Is no causa either proximate or 
remote for the rectitude of beings ; they become pure with- 
out reason and without cause. The attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, does not depend either on one’s 
own acts, or on acts of another, or on human effort. There 
is no such thing as power or energy or hum cm strength or 
human vigour. All animals, all creatures, all beings, all 
souls, are without force and power and energy of their own. 
They are bent this way and that by their fate, by the neces- 
sary conditions of the class to which they belong, by their 
individual nature : and it is according to their position in 
the one or the other of the six classes that they experience 
ease or pain. And it is only at the appointed period— after 
one has passed through the eighty-four hundred thousand 
periods of wandering in transmigration — that there shall 
be an end of pain. 

It will be readily recognised that some of the every-day beliefs 
of modern Hinduism, such as that in eighty-four lacs of yonis 
or modes of existences, find expression here for the first time. 
Borne of Gosala’s teachings in Biology and Physics are also 
very curious, e. g., that of re-animation (Pravritta-parihara), of 
natural and "inevitable perfection through continuous transmi- 
grations (Samsara-Auddbl ), or of the six main ty pes (Abhijatis) 
of mankind based upon the different colours of their ( subtle ? ) 
body : blue, yellow, etc., white being the most dominant colour 
of them all. In these special doctrines as also in his general 
Deterministic attitude how far Gosala was logically carrying 
out the tendencies, some of which had already made their 
appearance in the Upanishadic period, and how far they were 
58 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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the borrowings from certain animistic and other traits beyond 
the pales of Brahmanism— if not indeed the results of Gosala’g 
own excogitations — we have very scanty records to determine. 
Gosala’s teaching, like that of some of the other systems that 
acknowledged Svahhava*, or Niyatit, or Yadricbchhaf as their 
First Principle, was aimed at demonstrating the futility of 
human endeavour, and incidently, that of the Scriptural pre- 
scriptions as to gifts, piety, and sacrifice ; and it was, as such, 
more or less opposed to orthodox Brahmanism. 

9. THE LOKAYATA SCHOOL.— The Lokayata is a school 
with a very venerable ancestry, § Brihaspati the preceptor of the 
gods being regarded as its first Founder. The doctrine is some- 
times styled the Bhutavada, as well as the Lokayata, and from 
the numerous references to it in orthodox as well as non- 
orthodox works, it would seem that the doctrine was more than 
mere tendency : that it had, in other words, early developed into 
* The Svabhava theory is brought out in the Mahabharata passage 
(xii. 229. 2 ff. ) endorsing sentiments like— “ Through Nature (Svabhava) 
they are impelled to activity, and in the very same manner they desist 
therefrom : all these beings as well as non-beings. Human endeavour exists 
not.” Compare also Bhagavadglts xiii. 27. 

t The Niyati-vSda is summarised in the following Prakrit verse from 
theGommatasSra:--- 

"Jattujadajena jaha jassa ya niyamena hodi tat tu tada I 
Tena iaha tassa have idi vddo Niyadi-vado nu \\ 

( Whatever thing, whenever, by whomsoever, in whatsoever manner, and 
through the working of whosesoever power is to be, that, by that one, 
in that manner, and through that same power shall be : this view is the 
Niyati-vSda ).’’ — The view may be said to constitute the ultimate consola- 
tion of man, his philosophy of despair after defeat ; and as a tendency, it 
may be said to mark the utter dissatisfaction of man with his social and 
intellectual surroundings. 

t The Yadpichchha or Chance theory, which is the ultima ratio of 
Scepticism when confronted with the argument from rachand or design, 
is popularly illustrated by the ■/.familiar lt KdkatdMya ‘ 1 ' maxim : ■ ** The 
crow bad no idea that its perch would cause the palm-branch to break, 
and the palm-branch had no idea that it would be broken by the brow’s 
perch : but it all happened by pure Chance. " Unhappily we do not possess 
any more definite information as to the ethical and metaphysical basis on 
which this and the preceding two theories were reared up, 

§ See Chapter ix, pp, 403f. 
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an orderly system of thinking. It, for instance, accepted direct 
perception ( Prafcyaksha) as the only valid source of knowledge* 
denied Causality, and preached prudential Hedonism. And its 
constructive programme probably included an earnest effort, by 
cultivating the social and physical sciences such as they were 
known at the time, to ameliorate human suffering and augment 
the sum-total of human happiness. The School has had the mis- 
fortune of being known to us only through the versions of its 
opponents; but its great seductive charm and extensive vogue 
cannot' be readily explained on the usual assumptions regarding 
the purely negative and destructive character of its tenets* 
The Kautillya. as is well known, assigns it quite a prominent 
place as a system of philosophy, and it is likely that the teacher 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as the friend and contemporary 
of Duryodhana, viz. Charvaka, must have exercised considerable 
influence in giving unto what was merely the natural tendency 
of the human mind — presenting itself at specific periods of its 
social evolution — a metaphysical basis and back-ground. The 
teaching of Ajita Kesa-kambalin, as we saw, agreed with the 
Lokayata in quite a number of details ; and the Bhagavadglta, it 
may be recalled, selected this very school for a particularly 
virulent frontal attack (Chap. xvi). We can understand of course 
how it did happen that at a time when no two prophets or phi- 
losophers seemed quite to agree even on the most elementary 
of questions ; and when there was no authority living or dead 
that dared to prove that a thing was so-and-so, or was not so- 
and-so, a voice which— acting on the famous dictum that where 
ignorance was bliss it was folly to be wise — advised men to 
turn away from the giddy heights of speculation and descend 
to the plain normal life of sense and sensibility, was most like- 
ly to secure the readiest response. Its attacks on the Srauta 
religion and on all established institutions in fact were mark- 
ed by a trenchancy of style, wealth of illustrations and, a pers- 
picacity of argumentation which rarely failed to hit where it 
aimed and achieved the victory, as indeed the few preserved 
specimens of it abudantly testify. 
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10. General Characteristics of the Period as a 
WHOLE. — Tt has to be remembered of course that this free 
thinking proceeded pan passu with the other Tines of specula,- 
tive activity pursued by Brahmanism and the several “ Ortho- 
dox ” or Upanishadic schools, as also the distinctive practices 
and lucubrations of the diverse sects and cults, with a living 
mutual contact and interaction between them all. And it is 
evident that it could not have been an ordinary period in tbe 
literary and religious history of a people that rendered a career 
such as that of Makkhali Gosaia possible, or that permitted 
theorists like Ajiti Kesa-kambalin or Sanjaya Baiattbapulta 
to indulge in such unbridled discussions on the ultimate is- 
sues of philosophy. If, as already observed, the Brahmanas 
can ha said to have shifted the centre of speculation from the 
visionary tracks of cosmology to the comparatively soberer 
channels of sacerdotalism, it must be put to the credit of these 
* heretic ’ free-thinkers that they brought philosophy into the 
open and compelled it to concern itself with the daily life and 
conduct of the people. Philosophy, in other words, is now 
meant for the masses, is addressed to the masses, and has a 
befitting popular style. Here is an example. One of our popu- 
lar philosophers wants to prove the heinousne 'S of killing 
animals even at sacrifices. By an iron pair of tongs he takes 
hold of a pot full of burning coals, and showing it to the peo- 
ple, thus addresses them : “Heigh ho ! ye philosophers, founders 
of systems of your own, differing in intellect, will, character, 
opinions, taste, undertakings and plans ! Tab e this pot full of 
burning coals and hold it for a minute in your hands ” But 
the philosophers hold back for fear their hands would be burnt 
and they would suffer pain. “ So are all creatures averse to 
pain,” so the moral goes, “ arid these Sramanas and Brahmins 
who say that all sorts of living beings may be beaten or treat- 
ed with violence or abused or tormented or deprived of life 
will, in time to come, suffer a variety of pains.” When the 
Buddha later took to itinerant preaching, he was only perfect- 
ing what had already been a recognised mode of promulgat- 
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ing philosophy. — In the next place it has to be noted that the 
general nature and the astonishing variety of the views held' 
and of the systems propounded are not of a kind which mark a 
people fresh to speculation. They presuppose a long antecedent 
training in subtle thinking and also a general dissatisfaction' 
with the current modes of thought and a readiness to open the 
armoury of logic and dialectics upon any new theory that 
would presume to rear up its proud head above the seething sea 
of speculation. -“Lastly, we must emphasise the fact that Philo- 
sophy in this period not only ceased to be a purely academic 
or ritualistic affair divorced from life and conduct j it further 
made it incumbent upon the philosopher to live up-to his teach- 
ing for fear of being otherwise hooted as an impostor. It 
accordingly developed strong and even eccentric personalities 
and introduced all manner of strange practices and penances. 
Thus of the sect of the Ajivikas to which Makkhali Gosala be- 
longed we read — “ They discard all clothing ; they dispense 
with all decent habits; they lick their food out of their hands... 
...They will not eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor or gruel. 
Some of them beg at one house and accept but one handful of 
food, others at two or seven. Soma take food only once a day, 
others once in two days, others once in seven days, others once 
in every half-month.” — And this was by no means an isolated 
or exceptional case. It would seem as if a sort of premium was 
set upon boldness and originality of conception and indepen- 
dence and eccentricity of practice. Beyond their own limited 
coteries, the older dogmas of sacrifice, it is evident," commanded 
little respect; and if the mass of the people, in spite of the pre- 
vailing unbelief and the distraction of divided counsel, kept 
up a semblance of the old Srauta religion, it was partly because 
they probably had not acquired enough strength of character 
and conviction to discard it altogether, and partly too because 
tbe generality of the people prefer to follow a religion which 
gives detailed directions and prescriptions for all manner of 
occasions and situations, which the Brahmanic Codes, Sutras, 
or manuals always did. At every turn you took, these texts 
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were capable of becoming your unfailing monitor who told you 
exactly what to do and also how to do it. They saved you the 
trouble of thinking and the responsibility of making a choice. 
True, in time it made life mechanical ; but is not three-fourths 
of our life mere mechanical routine, whatever the Church to 
which we might be professing allegiance ? As long as the 
spirit is there to animate our actions and raise them above the 
dead level of commonsense, we fail to feel the drudgery. But 
there was a staying power in these codes and Sutras that came 
in good stead even after the spirit had flown away. It helped 
to secure a continuity of life and practice within the Church, 
and so managed to bridge the gulf between the out-going of one 
inspired teacher and the in-coming of another. Spirit may be 
Induced to return and animate the skeleton; but the skeleton 
must be there. 

1 1. The Mahabharata as the Rallying Point for 
“ Orthodoxy.”— The exact historical position and purpose of 
the Mahabharata has given rise to divergent theories and esti- 
mates which it would be futile to attempt to harmonise by bare 
argumentation. The essential requisite for the satisfactory 
solution of the problem is a critical edition of the Great Epic, 
of which, fortunately, we have Just seen the beginning ; but it 
would be some time yet before the enterprizd can reach its con- 
clusion. It is hoped that a careful collation of representa- 
tive manuscript material will enable us to get rid of a number 
of very late and puerile interpolations, the existence of which in 
the corpus of the Epic comes in the way of an unbiassed evalu- 
ation of the poem. It is too early to say how many of what 
pass now as the genuine parts of the Epic would be pruned off 
in the process.* That will depend upon the nature of the Ms. 
material that can be availed of. But it may not be far wrong 
to assume that the Epic in its eventual “ critical ” edition will 
come to deserve less and less the harsher judgment of “ analy- 

* The well-known “Ganefo” episode (Adiparvan i. 309-119) has 
been already proved to be a later interpolation. See the First Fascicule of 
the^ critical edition of the Mahabharata, published (1926) by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Researoh Institute of Poona. 
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Meal ” students of the type of Hopkins or Winternitz. The cri- 
tically edited Mahabharata will all the same contain a large 
number of Akhyanas and Upakhyanas, as also the other ethico- 
social and religio-philosophical excursions and digressions, 
including such pieces as the Bhagavadglta. Premising so much, 
and assuming also that the Mahabharata is a deliberately ex- 
panded version of the original Bharata (which may not have 
contained the majority of the episodes and the didactic pieces), the 
question naturally arises, what must have been the underlying 
motive, of the elaboration ? We must note here also the posi- 
tion of respect which the Mahabharata has secured for itself as 
the “Fifth Veda its general leaning on the side of the Vedic 
religion of the sacrifice, and of the Brahmanic regulation of the 
society on the basis of the due assignment of duties to Varnas 
and Airamas, which is the normal tenor of the Poem in spite 
of the occasional attempts at curbing the abuses and excesses 
of Brahmanism; and, finally, the circumstance that— -except in 
those few obviously interpolated passages such as the one 
( iii 193. 65, 67 ) containing references to Edukas or Buddhist 
Dagobas, and which probably would be got rid of by the normal 
operation of the principles of textual criticism — the bulk of the 
Epic offers very little indeed that must be regarded as definite- 
ly post-Buddhistic. Observe also the attitude of alliance and 
compromise which the older philosophical pieces like the 
Bhagavadglta exhibit towards such more or less “ orthodox ” 
systems as the J-amkhya, Yoga, Mlmafisa, Vedanta, Vaishna- 
vism and the rest, correcting their one-sidedness but withal 
urging them, and finding ways and means for making them, to 
meet on a common platform, with a view the more effectively 
to wage war against the growing Scepticism and Materialism 
of the age,* which it condemns in unmitigated language in 

* Some of the attacks against the ‘heretics ’ which the Mahabharata 
delivers, the commentators like Nilakaptba understand as thoi^gh directed 
against Buddhism. This is due to the, commentator’s failing to distinguish 
between Buddhism proper and some of the pre-Buddhistic ‘ heresies ’ like 
the ones treated of in the present Chapter. It is well known that the tech- 
nical terms of the ‘ heresies ! mentioned in the Epic do not tally with 
those of Classical Buddhism. 
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Chapter xvi of the poem. Further objective proofs for the con- 
clusion will be offered in the next Volume of our History, where 
the eminent constructive work of the Mahabharata will be set 
forth and appraised in fuller details. Here it should perhaps 
suffice to say that against the hypothesis ( so at any rate let us 
call it ) of a pre-Buddhistic form of the Great Epic we know of 
no valid arguments that can be convincingly urged. The Epic, 
on the other hand, acquires a satisfactory status and life-purpose 
if viewed as almost the last effort on a great scale on 4he part 
of the older Srauta religion to hold its ranks together and to 
stem the steadily encroaching tide of ‘heretic’ and agnostic 
speculation, which was destined, however, to eventually over- 
power it on all sides. 

12. CONCLUSION.— In this Volume we began our study of 
the History of Early Indian speculation in a period of transition, 
when the primitive religion of “ Nature -worship ” and the older 
cult of the sacrifice, together with the whole social fabric of an 
earlier age, were undergoing large inner and outer adjustments 
by reason of contact with the ideas and practices of a people 
having a different culture and different outlook. Face to face 
with what was no less than a war of cultures, the onerous task 
of selection and organic assimilation as well as that of social 
and religious reconstruction as a whole, fell to the lot of the 
Brahmanas : and we have already seen how these theological 
tracts — barring a few inevitable lapses into puerility and fussi- 
ness — discharge! their duty with no small measure of success 
by bringing into existence, from out of the combination of two 
heterogenous elements, a third that sought to preserve the best 
elements in each. It was in the course of this noble work that 
the Literature of the World came to be enriched by those mighty 
products of the creative and speculative genius of India — the 
Upanishads — on account mainly of the inclusion of which we 
have designated the whole Age which has been philosophically 
chronicled in these pages “ The Creative Period,” — But in the 
History of Thought it is invariably the case that the attain- 
ment of a satisfactory solution of certain pressing problems of 
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one age synchronises with the emergence of certain other deri- 
vative problems, that continue to press upon the in-coming age 
with equal insistence for speedy solution. And hence it is, as 
we have seen, that the spirit of ratiocination raised by the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishacls — coupled of course with certain 
facts of social history— summoned up in the arena forces far 
more powerful than those which it had succeeded in laying at 
rest. That these newer opponents were not mere men of straw, 
the few samples of their dogmas and dialectics that we could 
afford in this Chapter ought to be sufficient to bear out. And 
it is no wonder that for a time they even threatened to crowd 
the older systems almost off the stage. One after another their 
citadels were being captured or undermined, and in every walk 
and corner of life one seemed to hear the crash of the older 
order of things crumbling to pieces. The doughty and well- 
tried “ orthodoxy,” naturally, is expected under these circum- 
stances to put forth one last stubborn defence, and then— if it 
must needs be— succumb to the inevitable. And yet our 
Religion, like the King so-to-say, never dies. For, out of the 
very ashes of the older Dharma, phoenix-like, is to arise a 
newer Dharma,* which, endowed with fresher vigour, is to burn 
its effete and out-worn wings, and— taught by the experience of 
the past— to take on newer plumage for higher and more ex- 
tensive flights, refusing all the while to call itself new, and 
proud in the assiduously cultivated belief in its being ever the 
same deathless “ Sanafcana Dharma.” 


# The Defence, the Pall, and the Rebirth are to bo the themes, respec- 
tively, of the Third, the Fourth, and the Fifth Volumes of this History. 
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CHAPTER I 

PAGE 2 — Our statements regarding the age of the Veda, 
the people by whom and the locality where the Vedic hymns 
were composed, and the starting-point and the course of the 
Aryan migration are deliberately non-commital, because we do 
not want to anticipate here the conclusions of our first 
Volume on “ The Origins. ” If the Upanishadic period in Four 
Groups (p. 135) is to be tentatively assigned to the period between 
B. 0. 1250 to 600, the six or seven groups into which the 
Brahmanas seem to fall ( p. 36 ) can easily carry us to about 
1800 or 2000. And if no interval, or break in tradition, or 
migrations be allowed between the Vedic period and that 
of the Brahmanas (which is extremely improbable), the former 
naturally falls within, and extends over the major part of, the 
third millenium before Christ. 

PAGE 3 * 5 — The reference of course is to Bloomfield’s Rig- 
veda Repetitions (H. O. S., vols. 20 and 24). 

PAGE 5 27 — See Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (JAOS, 
1897) for the details of his scheme of Rigvedic stratification. 

PAGE 6 n — The paper referred to is now published in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Conference (1924), pp, 11-34, 
It should be consulted for further explanation. 

PAGE 7 1 — See Indogermanische Forsdiungen, xxv, pp. 190 ff, 

PAGE 8 s3 — See Bloomfield’s American Lectures on the 
Religion of the Veda , 1908, pp, 64, 71, etc. — 1 We think it neces- 
sary to add that the accretions to which the Aikapadika bears 
testimony may not be the very last of their kind. This leaves 
room for some very late liturgic or eyen Atharvanic matter not 
represented by the Aikapadika being subsequently introduced 
into the present Ssmhita. 

PAGE 9 14 - 17 — Yaska’s knowledge of many recensions of the 
Mghantu follows from his statements at the end of Mrukta 
vii. 13, although it is possible that these may merely refer to the 
Devata lists. That he is not the earliest expositor of the Mrukta 
follows from the nearly 20 predecessors whom he mentions, some 
of them being regular schools of Vedic interpreters. Amongst 
instances of Mghantu words which he was not able to identify 
in the Rigveda may be cited the word &tam.a, Yaska could 
quote the form only from Yajurveda, 

PAGE 9 23 - 84 — The word bhakti seems to have been used here 
however in a more or less technical sense also, as when Yaska 
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speaks (vii. 8) of the morning libation, the season Vasanta, etc. 
as being the bhalctis (or bandhus) of Agni. That Yaska did not 
prize the Brahmanic exegesis very highly is, however, otherwise 
evident. 

PAGE 10 1 — Compare Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 
Litteratur , Band iii, p. 383. To doubt the bonafides of P atari jali’s 
references under iii. 2. Ill to events which, although contem- 
poraneous with the speaker, the speaker was unable to witness 
in person, and to suggest that these may have been stock instan- 
ces current before his time, appears to us to be hypercritical. 

PAGE 10 6 —-Panini iv. 3, 105, jmranaprokteshu Brahmcma- 
Icalpeshu. * 

PAGE 10 88 — Cp. Brunnhofer : Ur geschichte der Arier, parts 
i — -iii, (Leipzig, 189 3), as also Arische Urzeit , Bern, 1910. The 
conclusions of Brunnhofer are likely to be confirmed by the 
recent finds in Harappa, Mohenjo Daro, and other places. 
— We do not consider the attempt of A, C. Das to carry the 
date of the Rigveda back to a geological epoch when the Indian 
Sarasvatl could fall into the “Rajputana Sea,” and to make 
the Aryans autochthonous to the Panjab to be successful, if 
only for the reason that his avowed “desire to keep strictly to 
the letter of the text” of the Rigveda forsakes him in his ex- 
planation of the “flat-nosed Dasas” as a figurative expression for 
the degenerated Aryans. 

PAGE ll 2f — See Alberuni’s India , Translation by Sachau, 
Yol, i, page, 260, 

PAGE ll 9f ~ •' While Waddell’s wild etymologies have gene- 
rally received the scant courtesy that they deserve, it is worth 
noting than even Sir John Marshall is now definitely inclin- 
ed to associate the new finds in Sind with a people and a 
civilisation dating from at least B. C. 3,000, The Dravidian 
affinities of these are tentatively suggested, 

PAGE 11 11 ^-—The following names of the patron princes 
deserve to be noted : Tugrya, Turva&a, Tirimdira Para&ava, 
etc. 

PAGE ll 25 — In 'August 1927 Dr, S. K, Belvalkar presented 
a paper on the “ Uevas and Asuras ” before the Literary and 
Philosophical Club of Poona, and Dr, R. G, Bhandarkar who 
presided, agreeing with the lecturer, gave his own views on 
the subject which have been published in the JBBRAS, xv, 
No, 1, p. 76ff. 

PAGE ll 33 — The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the Phry- 
gian legend of Athys, and the Egyptian legend of Osiris (or 
possibly of Khem), amongst others, are supposed to bear testi- 
mony to the wide prevalence of Phallus-worship practically 
throughout the Old World. The worship of Saktf or Eemale 
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■ ' nergy was equally wide-spread : see Oppert : Original Inhabit 
iants of India (1893), pp, 37 Iff. 

PAGE 12 18 — See Plavell, History of Aryan Rule, p, 111 

PAGE 12 20f —Op. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 131ff. If 
demonolatry be an earlier phase of evolution than nature-wor- 
ship, the latter which is chronologically posterior cannot degene- 
rate into the former which is chronologically prior, Bloomfield 
assumes the contemporaneous existence of both the phases, one 
being confined to the upper and the other to the lower strata of 
the society. But it would seem that the latter was steadily 
gaining in power and prestige ; and this circumstance is better 
explained by the hypothesis of a race-fusion. 

PAGE 12 s2 — If the late Vedic period is placed roughly 
between 2500 to 2000 before Christ, the “Asura” evidence has to 
be placed in the neighbourhood of B.C. 3000, to which the recent 
finds in Sind also seem to point. Compare B. G, Tilak’s paper 
on the “Chaldean and Indian Vedas/’ Bhandarkar Commemora- 
tion Volume , pp. 29ff. If an “Asura” civilisation existed so very- 
near India, the question as to whether the traces of mutual in- 
fluence are due to mere commercial intercourse or to an actual 
and prolonged residence in one neighbourhood loses its real 
cogency. 

PAGE 13 28 — Our treatment is here based on the conclusions 
of Havell : Op. History of Aryan Rule, p. 17. 

PAGE 14, § 14— While reserving a detailed treatment of 
the subject to our Volume on “The Origins/’ here it may 
perhaps suffice to refer to the conclusions of Jayaswal (Hindu 
Polity, Calcutta, 1924 ) and of Sham Sastri (Evolution of Indian 
Polity, 1921), to which however we do not subscribe wholesale. 

PAGE 14 as — Compare Bradke : Ryans Asura, Halle (1885), 
pages 110£f. 

Page 15 ’—Compare Rv. iii. S3. 9, iv. 18. 2, vii. 33. II, etc. 

PAGE 15 e — The examples are the Angirasas, Manu, Kutsa, 
Nahusha, etc, v/ 

PAGE 15 l8ff — See Die Religion des Veda , 2nd edition (1917), 
pp. 187ff. and pp, 117f, 

PAGE 15 26 — The full evidence is set forth in B, G, Tilak’s 
paper on the “ Chaldean and Indian Vedas ” in the Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume, pp, 29ff, The “Chaldean” form of the 
Atharvanic Taimata ( v. 13. 6) is “ Tiamat/’ 

Page 16 2lff — See Oldenberg, Op. cit , pp, 456f. 

PAGE 17 4 — Such a conscious reproduction is. observable in 
some of the Atharvanic love-charms or spells against the enemy, 
where certain things are done or spoken to a symbolical or 
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miniature representation of the person against whom the charm 
is directed. Compare Av. iii. 25, vi. 127, etc. 

PAGE 18 6 — Cp. “Ye agnidagdha ye anagnidagdliah.’'' The 
commentators understand the latter to refer to those who died 
as infants or were drowned in the sea, etc. Compare also Rv. 
x. 18. 9 — upa sarpa mataram bhumim etam.” 

PAGE 18 7 — Compare Kausika Sutra , 80ff. 

PAGE. 18 84 — It is thus that Mmlayana G-rilvya Sutra (iv. 
iii, 1-26 ) prescribes the burning of the sacrificial utensils with 
the body of the Agnihotrin, 

PAGE 20 10 — Compare generally Bloomfield : Religion of the 
Veda , New York, 1908, 

PAGE 2G l7ff — Havel! : History of Aryan Rule, p. llff, 

PAGE 20 88 — Compare p, 77 ff. below, 

PAGE 20, §§ 24f.—Our treatment is based upon Oldenberg’s 
essay, on “Vedische Sch61iheifsgefuhl,”NGGW, 1918, i, pp. 35ff. 

PAGE 22 s — 'Both the words signify a strange or a weird 
appearance. For a full discussion of their significance see 
Geldner, Vedische Studien , ii. 126-143, Hertel, Die Arische 
Feuerlehre i, pp. llff, Boyer, Journal Asiaiique, 1906, i. 393 ff. 

PAGE 22 12 — Compare Rv. x. 31. 7 and 81. 4~-Yato DySva- 

PrithivI nishtataksuh ; Rv, x, 72, 2—Sam karmira ivadhamat ; 
etc. 

PAGE 22 19f — Compare Rv. x. 31. 7. 

PAGE 23 Sff — The explanation of Yaska ( Nirukta , xi. 23) is 
— “Samanajanmanau syatam ity api va, Devadharmenetaretara- 
janmanau syatam itaretaraprakritl.” 

PAGE 23 12 — The fact that even while transferring all the 
highest attributes to a god like Indra, the poet made M itra or 
Varuna an equal participator in the divinity of India, or that 
he was otherwise aware of the existence of other claimants to 
the honour of the highest divinity, need not be taken to vitiate 
the general soundness of the line of thought-evolutlon which 
Max Muller’s theory of Yedic “Henotheism” postulates. See 
M acdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 16. 

PAGE 24 u — Compare Rv. x. 10. 8—“Na tishthanti nd hi 
mishanty ete, Devanam sp&sia iha yd charanti,” as also Rv. i 
25. 7ff, ii. 28. 6, etc. 

Compare Geldner, Zur Cosmogonic des JRigmda 
(1908). That Geldner reads somewhat too much into the hymn 
may be conceded. See Garbe, Sdmkhya Philosophic , 2nd ed. p. 22. 

Rage 24 27 For the problem of the origin of the doctrine 
of Transmigration, compare below, pp. 81ff, 


conception of this realm was analogous to the Greek concep- 
tion of the Hades as an underground world of shadowy beings. 
Compare also Ehnl, Die ursprungliche Qottheit des vedischen Yama, 
pp. 38ff. 

PAGE 26 32f — Compare Rv, x. 14. 8. 

PAGE 27 —The fear of a “punar-mrityu” subsequent to one’s 
reaching the Heaven was raised somewhat later, and tackled 
In the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. The idea marked the 
first step towards the doctrine of Transmigration. 

PAGE 27 29 -— Bee p. 81 below. 

PAGE 27 33 "-OoMpare Rv. x. 14. 2-“Yam6 no gatum prathamo 

viveda.” . ' - 


pniBi 


Kniiwja^liirti^iiT 


that of Srautarshi Devabhaga quoted later on page 72, or of 
Udvanta on p. 1501 




PAGE : 31 19ff -Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p, 
349 ), for instance notes, in connection with the relation between 
the Vajasaneyi SamhitS and the Satapatha .* “It is not at all 
unlikely that in this, the most modern of all Vedas, the final 
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with, or even later than, the composition of the Brahmana.” 

Page SI 23 *— -Thus Sankhayana Srauta Sutra xiv-xvi has a 
quasi-Brahmana character, while the concluding portion of the 
AMareya Arayyaka even Sayana declares to be “sutra m eva.” 

CHAPTER II 


5Iiiv*S 




IkwtftilrcAv/ticSimitBflinsi 




of Eggeling, Keith, and others. 

PAGE 37 — When a passage cited by Yaska is to be actual- 
ly found in the Gopatha alone amongst the Brahmanas, there is 
no reason why, on the plea that passages more or less identical 
with the one cited by Yaska occur in the other Brahmanas also, 
we must regard the priority of Gopatha to Yaska as unproved. 

PAGE 37 12 — As a recent authoritative pronouncement on 
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ZDMG-, 1927, pp. 46-77. 

PAGE 37 15 — A word like “ sarvavatah, ” (Pali “sabbavato”) 
occurring in Brih. iv. 3. 9 cannot prove the posteriority of the 
whole of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, and still less that of 
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it must be noted that the language which we now designate as 
Pali was in some modified form current long before the rise of 
Buddhism. 

PAGE 38 15 — Compare Olden berg’s characterisation of the 
work of the Brahmanas as consisting of the “trumping up of an 
older contradiction with a newer and yet more eccentric con- 
tradiction” — Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana Texte, Gotti gen, 
1919, page 2. 

PAGE 39 15 — -Compare Sayan a’s introduction to the Rigveda- 
Bhashya ( BSS, No, XLI, p. 36 ). 

PAGE 46, §§ llff. — The treatment is based on the writings 
of well-known authorities like Henry and Caland (L'Agnistoma, 
Paris, 1906); Hillebrandt (Neu mid V ollmondsopfer , Jens, i880 ; 
Ritual- Litter atur, Vedische Opfer und Zauber , Strassburg, 1897); 
Schwab (Das altindische Tier opfer, Erlangen, 1886 ); A.B. Keith 
( Introduction to Tail, Samhita H. O. S. No. 18 ; to Rigveda 
Brahmanas , H. O. S. 25 ); etc. 

PAGE 48 ?,s — Amongst the earlier texts may be mentioned 
Taittirlya Sam. v. 6. 2. 1, Tait.Br. ii. 7. 6. 1, Praudha Brahmana 
xvii. 11. 5-6, etc. 

PAGE 49 7 — See Keith, “ Rigveda Brahmanas H. O. S., No. 
25, pp. 62f. 

PAGE 50 3ff — -The table is reproduced from Hillebrandt’s 
Ritual- Litter atur, p. 156. 

PAGE 50 88 — Compare Taifc. Sam., v. 3. 6. 3, etc. 

PAGE SS 20 # — See above, p. 11. 

PAGE 5 6 s7 — The best illustration in point is the Avestic 
attitude towards the Indian Devas. Read Haug’s Essays an the 
Religion of the Parsis, 1884. 

Page 57 2ff — “The purposeful mistranslation of the simple 
line — •“ Kasmai dev&ya havisha vidhema ” as if it read “Kaya 
devaya,” and Panini’s special rule ( iv. 2. 25 ) explaining the 
pronominal form kasmai as irregular dative of the noun “ ka ” are 
probably familiar enough to most readers. So too the Aitareya 
Brahmana finds itself almost at its wit’s end to explain the orcler 
in which the deities occur in Rv. i. 24. 1 to 1 30. 22, and espe- 
cially the gift of a golden chariot in Rv. i. 30. 16 to the poor 
Brahmin boy, Sunas^epa, about to be immolated. 

PAGE 5 9 s7 — That there must have existed a large mass of 
floating legends about gods and sages only very few of which 
happen to be preserved in worksjike the Bnhad-demta is proved 
by the persistent references to Akhyanas and Itihasas in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 

Page 59 29 — It is well known that Mahay ana Buddhism, 
and to a certain extent the Hlnayana also, drafted practically 


its appearance in some of the very late Eigvedic hymns such 
as Bv. i. 163, 4 — “ Trip! ta ahur divi bdndhanani *’ etc. 

f 

Indra compare Tandya Brahmarta vii. 2.1, 

PAIGE 6 3 S4 -* 1 V yrwissenschafti iche WissenschaftB This is the 
secondary title of Oldenberg’s book, “ Die Weltanschauung der 
Brahmarta Texte” which has been of great use here, 

PAGE 65 2S ^— Compare the nirlivara Mlmailsakas of later 


PAGE 66— Comp, Tandya Brahmana viii, 6.5 — Asureshu 
vai sarvo yajfia aglt,” etc, Similarly, T. S, iii, 3, 7, 

PAGE 68 5 — The whole first adhyaya of this Eanda is devot- 
ed to Cosmology, as also the early portions of Eanda xi, 

PAGE 73 s4 — For example, the famous discoveries of Sir 
Jagadlsa Chandra Bose about the sentiency of plants, 

PAGE 75 1 — Compare L6vi : La Doctrine du Sacrifice dam le$ 


PAGE 78, 19 — Compare the stories such as that of Yidegha 
M&thava in S, B„ I,iv,i. 10, .etc,- -..:A 

PAGE 79 5£f — Compare Yajasaneyi Sarhhita, xvi. Iff, The 
problem connected with the origin of Siva and Yishnu^ cults 
will be fully dealt with In the first Yolume of this History, 
There also will be treated the questions relating to the rise dur- 
ing the Early Vedic period of an “ ethical monism ” connected 
with the name of Yaruna, 

PAGE 80 6ff —We feel that Hauer’s attempt ( Die Anfdnge 
der Yogapraxis , Leipzig, 1922) does a little over-emphasise the 
magical or mystic significance of the simpler Yedic ritualism, 
PAGE 81 2 — Several orders such as ^ the Ajlvikas, Mggan- 
thas, Muncla-savakas, Jatilakas, Paribbajakas, Megandikas, 
Tedandikas, Aviruddhak&s, Gotamakas, Devadhammikas,-: etc, 
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are mentioned frequently in the Pali texts. See, Dialogues of 
Buddha, vol. i., pp 220ff. Panmi’s reference to the Bhikshu - 
sutras (IV. iii. 110) is well known. Buddhism of course did not 
Invent “ P&bbajjaV 

PAGE 81 — Journal Asiatique , 1901, II, p, 464. 

PAGE 87 21 — The evidence from the other genuine works of 
Sankaracharya on the point has not been taken into account, 

PAGE 88 6ff —*Some of the older Upanishads named from 
their initial words are the 14a and Kena ; from the nature of 
the form or contents, Prakna and Arsheya ; and from the deity, 
Mahdnardyana, • 

Page 88 10ff — The language of the older Upanishads has 
been critically studied in such special monographs as Weaker, 
Gebrauch der Kasus in der cilteren Up., Tubingen, 1905 ; Kirfel, 
Nominal -komposition in den Up Bonn, 1908 ; etc. 

PAGE 88 13 ® — Illustrations of (3) and (4) will be found 
amongst the structural and critical notes which follow. 

PAGE 88 25£f . — See “ Die Lehre der Upanbdiaden und die 
Anfdnge des Buddhismus,” (Gottingen, 1915), p. 37, 41, 155 ff , etc, 

PAGE SS 33 # — A specific attempt along these lines Is a desi- 
deratum of our studies. 

PAGE 89 1£f — Illustrations in the sequel, esp. at the con- 
clusion of each structural and critical note. The subjective 
character of this test is acknowledged and allowed for. 

PAGE 89 23ff — The English translation — “Begins with a 
bold and blunt Idealism, and from thence through the phases 
of Pantheism, Cosmogonism, and Theism, it finally leads to the 
Atheism of the later Sarhkhya and eventually to the Apsychism 
of the early Buddhism,” 

PAGE 89 27f --See Transactions of the International Congress for 
the History of Religions, Y ol. 2, pp. 19-24, Oxford, 1908, where 
Deussen has contributed a paper on Upanishadic chronology. 

PAGE 89 32 — See Descriptive Catalogue of Adyar Mss., Vol. I, 
Upanishads, pp. 144, 187, 224, 282, 

PAGE 91 23 — Herters contention that in nedam yad id, am 
upasate ( i. 4-8) the Kena wants to fight against the doctrine of 
the identity of the World- soul and the Individual-soul ( Brah- 
man ), its object being to assert the doctrine of the personal 
immortality of the Individual in a beatific existence in heaven 
( Die Weisheit der Upar&shaAefy-, Miitietat, . 19.21, ' pages 23, 3M,j 
goes against the ' clear intention of the text — Bhuteshu bhuteshu 
vichitya dhirah ( ii, 5), which, even according to Hertel, means 
that “ the wise discover It (» Reality) in all Beings.” 
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PAGE 91 32f — For example, II, i, 3 cd ~I. ii, 22 cd , 

PAGE 92 17 — -The Brahmana identifies na-chiheta with na - 
ksMyate , what is not destroyed. Other Brahmana-wise etymo- 
logies are na-jhjate, what is not conquered, and na-chikyale, 
what is not known. 

PAGE 92 s3 — For example, Katha 1. 1. 3 and Brill, iv. 4, 11, 
both traceable to Tsia 3; Katha II. i. 9 and Brih. i, 5. 23; etc, 

PAGE 94 20£f — -After he had exposed (p. 14) in no ambiguous 
terms the ignorance of Deussen concerning the rudiments of 
the science of Vedie metre, and asserted that — except in a few 
oases where the text has suffered in being orally transmitted from 
teacher "to pupil — the metre of the Mundaka is normal eyen 
to the point of observing a specific rale about the caesura 
(pp. 50ff.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the changes 
which Hertel in his critical restoration of the Mundaka Upani- 
shad ( Indo-iranische Qudlen und Forschungen, III, Leipzig, 
1924) proposes to make involve such cases as the following : the 
addition of a cha (II. i. 3 e ), of ime (II. 2. 2 b ), of a hi (II. i. 8 a ), 
of an astu (II 2. 6 C ), or of a tad era (II. 2. 11=) ; the omission of 
the word pritliivi (II. i. 4 d ), of rathanabhau and charate (II. ii. 6), 
anifitam (II. ii ll b ), and the whole clause tad u vdnmanah , tad etat 
satyam, supposed to be a gloss that has found its way (can it do 
so when the tradition was oral ?) into the text 1 Nor is Hertel 
(p.48) quite fair to Deussen who had already commented upon 
(Allgemeine Geschichte , vol. i., p. 312) the use of brdhman as 
masculine in the Skambha Sukta ( x. 7. 36 ) of the Atharva- 
veda. Although therefore we cannot agree with Hertel in all 
his contentions, we - must admit that in quite a number of 
places he has decidedly improved the text and our understand- 
ing of the same. 

PAGE 9 6 21 — Namely, Madhva, Kuranarayana, and Puru- 
shottama. 

PAGE 96 28£f — On the whole problem of the Gaudapada 
Karikas, see M > Walleser, Der dltere V edanta (Heidelberg, 1910), 
We do not think that any final solution of the problem has 
yet been reached. Walleser’s idea that the Gaudapada Eari- 
kas are even earlier than the Brahmasutras has not obtained the 
assent of scholars. 

PAGE 98 1 — Deussen, trying to explain the recurrence of the 
same stanza at the beginning of the 4th or Manomaya section and 
of the 9th section of the Chapter, says ( Sechzig Upanishad's des 
Veda , p, 226 )—“ (3) The Manomaya Atman, the Self consisting 
of mams (thought, will, desire ), i. e. man and nature as personi- 
fied in gods like Agni, Vayu, Indra, etc. --in so far as they can 
be said to possess a will power or a striving for personal happi- 
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ness, which finds its expression in the cult of the Veche Gods 
which consists in a ‘ trafficking in the goods,’ Hence it is that 
the four Vedas along with Brahmanas form, the ddesas or con- 
stituents of this Purusha. The inadequacy of this stand-point 
is indicated in a delicate manner through the last verse [ of the 
section] which gets its full significance only in a later con- 
text, where, for this reason, it is repeated ; here, however, it is 
given in order to point out that neither speech (meaning the 
Vedic word) nor mind ( meaning the wishes entertained by it ) 
is in a position to comprehend the Highest,” 

PAGE 9 9 7 -~In stead of “of five sections each” read “of six 
and four sections.” 

r 

PAGE 99 11 - “Like the continuation of the motion of the 
potter’s wheel even after the staff which set it rotating has 
becomes inoperative”— -to explain the point by a stock Vedantic 
image. 

Page I00 n — This is Max Miiller’s note on the passage in 
question : see, S, B, E„ Vol. 1, p. 805, 

PAGE 106 s — The line “ Kurun asva'bhirakshati ” is translated 
by Deussen as “protects the sacrificers (kurun) like a dog (a= 
somewhat resembling + sya= dog),” following the suggestion of 
Bdhtlingk given on the opening page of the Petersberg Lexikon 
under the word A, Deussen complains that Bohtlingk’s sug- 
gestion, because occurring under a word where one would not 
normally look for it, has remained unnoticed by later transla- 
tors# Hume has misunderstood the point, and has not been able 
to detect the passage in the Lexikon , as is clear from his foot- 
note at the bottom of page 886 of his Translation of Thirteen 
Upanishads? where he makes both Deussen and Bohtlingk read 
iva instead of a&va ! 

Page IOS^—Wq have nevertheless made an independent 
attempt of our own in that direction : see p, 388 below, 

:■> PAGE 108 32 — Compare the Bigvedic use of ati + shad in X, 
108, 8, 

PAGE 109 24:£ — The passage, as occurring in a very late 
iTpanishadic text, can be brought in a line with other passages 
with an “a-moralistic” tendency : see p. 399 below. 

PAGE 118—3 e 3, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda , Leipzig, 
1921 s , pages 377f, and 486, 

PAGE 119 5fE -— Compare on the subject a paper entitled “The 
Sveta&vatflra Upanishad and the Bhagavadglta” contributed by 
Dr. Belyalkar to the Commemoration Volume presented to Prof. 
A. EkDhruva. 

PAGE 12 3 4 — -The chapter on the Neo-Upanishads which 
was partly in typa, has been withheld, as this Volume had al- 
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ready grown considerably in extent. The chapter will now be 
incorporated in another Volume of this History. 

PAGE 124 3 «— Compare the Katha Up. I. i. 26—“ Svobhava 
martyasya, *’ and other similar sentiments in that Upanishad, 

PAGE 125 8 — The priority of the Samkhya to Buddhism is 
dealt with in Chapter ix. Samkhya was a doctrine of salva- 
tion, and as such it necessarily implied a dissatisfaction with 
the world. 

PAGE 126 22 -— 1 The conception of the Bhutatman has its 
analogues in the ordinary Charvaka conception of the non- 
spirituality ©f the living self; in the doctrine of the “Alambana 
pratyaya” of the Vijnanavadin Buddhist; as also in Ajita 
Kesa-kambalin's doctrine as set forth on page 452 below. 

PAGE 127 — On the question of the pre-classical form of 
the Samkhya see Chapter ix, §§ 33-34. 

PAGE 131 2 — Dr, Belvalkar had an opportunity since to 
compare these copies with their originals at Adyar, and to edit 
and translate the four Upanishads in question: see Proceedings 
of the Oriental Conference at Madras , 1924, pp. 17-40. 

PAGE 132 31££ — Compare on this point Ait, Brdh , viii, 18. 

PAGE 135 — To the four Groups we tentatively assign the 
following dates : 1250-1100 ; 1100-900 ; 900-750 ; and 750-600 
B, 0. respectively. What we have designated as the period of 
“Thought-ferment” will, in our view, extend from the middle 
of the Third Group to the end of the Fourth. 

PAGE 137 s — C omp, Deussen’s Philosophy of the Upanishads , 
pp, 19ff ; Garbe ; Beitrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, pp. Iff. 

PAGE 137 17 — We must not ignore however its Brahmanic 
precursors like Chhandogya i. 8-9. Cp, also p. 376 below, 

PAGE 140 24 — Since published : See Note to page 131 2 , 

PAGE 144 30 — We have however attempted a tentative ex- 
planation : see below, p, 382f. 

CHAPTER IV 

PAGE 152, § 8 — For a discussion of the whole story compare 
Xndische Streifen, I., p. 20ff„ end 11 Pie indische Visionslitte- 
ratur” by L. Scherman, Leipzig, 1892, p, 5ff. 

PAGE 152 30£f — The difficult sentence beginning the third 
section we construe thus : Purushaih Jsahifcan] esham parvani 
parvasab parvaSah s&mvrascham ^darh tavedam mameti 
vibhajamanan purushan ait.” 

PAGE 154 16 — Sankaracharya appears to have w ritten a 
Bhashya on the whole of the Bahvricha-brahmana or Maha- 
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Aitareya Upanishad. Sayan a’s commentary follows the Blul- 
shya in the main. But w,hile a large number of spurious 
works are fathered upon Sankaracbarya and published in 
several costly editions, this work of the Great Master seems 
not to have attracted the attention it deserves. 

PAGE 176 27ff — See above, note top. 19 23 . 

CHAPTER V 

PAGE 191 s — It is worth noting that for anuvinaiyaU (vani- 
shes) there is the variant anuvisali (re-enters), which fundamen- 
tally alters the sense. 

PAGE 195 1 2f£ — The problem comes to he partly dealt with in 
Chapter IX, para. 4. Its further treatment will be followed 
in Volumes 1 and 4 of this History, 

PAGE 203 7 — ’For 'ears’ in line 8 read ‘hair’ ; and for ‘mus- 
cles’ in line 10 read ‘bones’. The whole passage can be thus 
more accurately translated : — “The Purusha verily is like the 
lord of the forest, the tree. His hairs are the leaves, his skin 
the outer bark (that Is flayed). 1. Prom his skin indeed oozes 
out blood as from the bark the exudation ( utpata ). Hence 
when pierced [blood] issues forth as does the sap from the in- 
jured tree. 2. His flesh Is like the [tree’s] underfibres ( iakaraxii ), 
and the strong sinew is the inner cuticle (Janata ?}. The bones 
are the interior fibres, while the marrow of the one is like the 
marrow (rather pith) of the other. 3. Now, when the tree is 
lopped off it grows again from the root, a newer tree. When 
however a mortal is cut off by Death, out of what root does he 
rise again ? 4. Do not reply (or, You reply to me)-— ‘Prom the 
semen’*, that is produced out of the living. Like a tree then 
that germinatesfrom seed, there is a straight resurrection of 
him without dying (anrefya). 5. If they were to pull up the 
tree, with its roots, it will not. grow again. So, when the mortal 
is cut off by Death, out of what root does he rise again ? 6. 

[ To this question the proper reply now is, it would seem, that 
the mortal is not absolutely cut off by his death.] For, being al- 
ready an existential reality (jata), it is not horn as such : who 
can indeed make him be born again ? [lie is one with] Brah- 
man which is intelligence and bliss. Hence the gift (of 1000 
cows) offered by the Donor ( = Janaka) accrues to iparayanam) 
him(— Yajnavalkya) who stands proof in his knowledge of it 
(Brahman).” 2. — Compare also p. 432f., below. 

PAGE 204 n — -The note should be cancelled in the light of 
the note on p. 381 below. 

CHAPTER VI 

Page 221 —See also p. 396 below. 
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PAGE 236 18 —See however page 398f., below. 
PAGE 2S9 26 — See page 404, below. 

CHAPTER YH ' 


'^'A 1 . The Greek quotation may be thus translated : 

Through which indeed exist all the beings, and from which 
they are in the beginning generated, and into which they are 
at the end dissolved ; that is the stay and the source thev rav 
of all beings.” ’ y y ’ 

PAGE 250 9 #v— C ompare, the Mah&bharata xii. 129. lOf xiii 
106. Iff., etc. Also Yarahapurana, Chapters 193-212, 

Page 260 2i ~~Se© the commentary of Ranga-Ramanuia on 
the Kathopanishad passage in question. 


Page 365 1 W --T?he Upanishad speaks about three Atmans * 
Jnana, Mahat, and Santa. As the first two taste the fruits of 
the karman, they must have been here Intended. See p. 283. 

PAGE 271 17 — If the clause is read as— ma aioke dhusyasiti, 
the meaning would be “for fear lest you might put me into the 
wrong world,” For the whole passage consult now Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar’s paper on “ The Paryaiika-vidya ” published in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference , 1924, pp. 25-34. 

PAGE 278 1 1 — See above, note to p. 94 20ff - 


PAGE 279 1 3£f — The Bhagavadgita problem is to occupy us 
fully in the next Volume of this History. Consult in the mean- 
while Dr. Belvalkar’s Sri Copal Basumalliha Lectures on the 
Vedanta, delivered at Calcutta, Dec. 1925, Lecture III. 

PAGE 284 1 3£f — We do not however think that the doctri- 
nal inconsistencies — if thus they are to be called— > of the 
Mundaka are so great as to justify Hertel’s dichotomy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PAGE 294 3 ^--'Nevertheless, the dream-approach to the 
problem of the Absolute must be regarded as a great methodo- 
logical advance, 

PAGE 297, §§ 8-12 — For a critical evaluation of these 
definitions see page 381 below. 

CHAPTER IX 


PAGE 329 l6£f — See Keith, Aitareya Aran,, Introduction, pp. 
41 ff., 47ff. 

PAGE 329 2 * — For example, T. W. Rhys Davids: The Soul 
Theory in the Upanishads (JR AS, 1899); Die Tiefschlaf speculation 
der alien Upanisaden s B. Ileimann ( Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus, 
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1922 ) ; Zur Lehre von den Asramas, M. Winter nitz ( Festschrift 
Jacobi, pages 215-227); and The Doctrine of Maya, Prablra Dufct 
Shasfcri (1911) ; etc. 

Page 337 22 — See above, page 313ff. 

PAGE 338 12 — The absence of symbolical cosmologies in 
Group Three came upon us as an unexpected confirmation of 
our chronological arrangement. 

PAGE 340 s — Jacobi would designate it as the “ Psyche ” or 
the phenomenal soul, 

PAGE 343, § 9— The treatment of Prajapati’s career largely 
draws upon Deussen’s treatment in AUgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophic, I, i. pp. ISlff. 

PAGE 344 28 — Herein it is easy to see the germs of the 
later conception of the Boar (Varaha) Incarnation, 

PAGE 346 38 — Geldner, Glossar, pp, 122f. * 

PAGE 317 2 — See, AUgemeine Geschichte, I. i. p. 241f ; System 
des Vedanta, p. 128. 

PAGE 347 6££ — See Bergaigne’s La Religion Vedique, Vol. i, 
p.273; Lanman’s Vedic Reader, p. 202; Haug’s Brahma and 
Brahmanen (Miinchen, 1871), and Urspriingliche Bedeutung des 
Brahma ( Miinchen 1868 ) ; Pischel Gottingen, Geleh. Anzeigen, 
6, (1894), pp, 419ff, ; Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie , Kleine 
Ausgabe, p. 61 ; see also ERE under Brahman ; Sodarblom’s 
Werden des Gottesglaubens, page 270£f, ; Osthoff : Bezzenberger's 
Beitrdge , Yol. xiv, p, 113ff, ; Oldenberg Die Lehre der Upani- 
shaden, p. 461ff, ; and Strauss, Brihaspati im Veda, p. 20, note 4 a 

PAGE 347 14 — Compare Griswold, Brahman, d Study in the 
History of Indian Philosophy (Hew York, 1900), 

PAGE 347, last note— Compare Hillebrandt, Vedische My then 
logie, pp. 404ff. 

Page 348 2 ~See HGGW, 1916, pp, 715ff, 

PAGE 349 iS —Herters view has been adversely criticised 
by Keith, by Charpentier, by Hillebrandt, and by several other 
scholars. 

Page 351, § 11— Our treatment is in part based upon that 
of Deussen, AUgemeine Geschichte, I, pp, 239ff. 

Page 355 19 — See page 104, above. 

Page 357 l6 -~For example, Rv, i. 34. 7, X. 97. 4, 8, etc. 

PAGE 35 7 21 See his AUgemeine Geschichte, I, I, p, 285, 

Page 35Si" f — See page 427 if, 

Page 35 9 3 — The reference is to stanzas 3ff, 

Page 35 9 29 — See below, page 372 note, 
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PAGE 360 11 — The same word occurs in the Kaush. Up, i. 4, 
where it is to be similarly interpreted. See, Dr. Belvalkar’s 
paper, Proceedings of the Madras Conference, p. 26. 

Page 362 19f — That no “dream-approach” passages should 
have been found in the first two Groups was another welcome 
but unexpected result of the stratification adopted by us. 

PAGE 363f—“This is a part which is imbued with con- 
sciousness, residing within each Purusha, the Knower of the 
Field, possessing the characteristics of wishing, determination, 
and egoism, (and which is one with) Prajapati and is entitled 
Yisva”— Eng. Translation. 

PAGE 364 3 — For a short statement of Ramanuja’s philo- 
sophical view-point compare Ghate, Le Vedanta, p, 31-33, (Eng. 
Transl. p. 26-28). 

PAGE 364 11£f — “The earth and its subdivisions, ......the eye 

and the object of sight...... all this stands grounded upon the 

highest Atman” — Eng. Translation. 

PAGE 364 15 — Trivritkarana or “triplicate division” divides 
an original substance composed of three constituents of equal 
measure into three parts each including 1 of the total quantity 
of one constituent, and a quarter of each of the other two. It 
is some what uncertain if the Upanishadic text actually means 
this rather technical process of division, 

PAGE 364 32f — “One,” i, e., the dualistic tendency; “the 
other,” i e., the monistic tendency. 

PAGE 366 11 — Cp. Mundaka I. i. 7, 

PAGE 366 33 — Ajativada is the view that there is no world 
ever produced at all. Its best and earliest exponent is Gauda- 
pada (see Mandukya-Karika, Chapter iv, stanzas 22, 70 etc.). 

PAGE 366** — See Svetas vatar a, Ohapter I. 

PAGE 366 s3 — See below, p. 424E | 

PAGE 367 30£f — Compare Ait, JLr. ii. 6, ii, 1.4, ii. 2-4* iii, 1-6 ; 
Brihad, i. 2.3, etc. 

Page 371 18f — Katha I. ii. 23=Mundaka III, ii, 3. 

PAGE 372 10ff — Cp. the oft-repeated passage “ YatraH dvau 

lam iva bhavati tat kena karri pasyet, etc. ( II. 544, iv. 3.31, 

iv, 5, 15). 

PAGE 374 The argument is also used by the Vijnlna- 
vadins or idealistic Buddhists, although their arguments come 
for refutation in the Brahmasutras II. ii. 28ff. 

PAGE 374, note— See Suresvara’s Brihadaranyaka-Varttika 
on the passage (Anand. edition, pp., 1565ff., Karika iv. 1046- 
1062). The reference is to the Paiichadasi i. 5. 
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PAGE 376 3ff —See above, p. 137. 

PAGE 376 aa --For a full discussion of the passage compare 
Hertel, Weisheit tier Upanischaden, p. 143 ff , Oerfeel, J AOS, xix. 
115ff, Bohtlingk (BKSGW, 42, 19311), Windisch (Ml. 59, lllff.), 
and Belvalkar (Madras Or. Conference, Proceedings, p 43). 

PAGE 38i iaf — While silence constituted the exposition of 
the Teacher, the pupils had their doubts removed!” — Eng. 
Translation, 

PAGE 381, note. — Compare Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 45 note. 

PAGE 396 1 1 — -We may add a reference, to Chhan. Up, viii. 
15. For the question of the relation of this Upanishacf to the 
Bhagavadglta, see p. 220, before. 

PAGE 397 37 — 'See especially Hauer’s Die Anf tinge dur Yoga- 
praxis , 1922. 

PAGE 401 1 9 — Buddhist India, p. 159. 

PAGE 402 1 1 — See note to p. 81, above. 

PAGE 404 6 — See Gaudapada’s Manduhja Upanishad Kdrikas 
iv« Sff, 

PAGE 411 7 — We have not considered in this place the evi- 
dence of the Minor and Sectarian Upanishads. including the 
Mahanarayana. They do not in fact chronologically belong to 
this place, 

PAGE 4 Pi 16 — 'See below, p, 422. 

PAGE 413 6 — See G. G, A., 1916, p, 2* 

PAGE 414 29 — Sea Garbe’s German translation of the Bhaga- 
vadglta, 2nd edition. 

PAGE 421 8 -— Compare W inter nitz : Geschichte dev mdischen 
Liter adur, Yol, 1, p. 403, 

PAGE 425, First note— See p, 303, above, for the reference. 

PAGE 426 13 — Ses his criticism of Garbe’s treatment of th.e 
Bhagavadglta in NGGW, 1919, Heft 3, pp, 321-339, 

PAGE 428, Second note — See p, 296, above. 

^ PAGE 428, Third note — Compare the picture of the Jain 
universe in Kirfel’s Cosmographie der Inder. 

PAGE 430 1 ^3tfairatmyavada is the view which denies the 
existence of the soul as a noumenal or spiritual entity. 

PAGE 435® a -~The tradition of the Mahay ana Buddhism 
generally maintains that Buddha only denied the existence of 
the phenomenal” soul, while he maintained a discreet silence 
regarding the “noumenal” soul. Compare de la Valid? Poussin, 
Nirvam (L9 17), pp. 132ff, as also hfagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamaka 
Kankas (ed. Bibliotheca Buddhica ), Chapter xxiv. 
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Page 437 a3 —The view in an outrageous form is expressed 
In Farquhar’s Pantheism and Value of Life . 

CHAPTER X 

PAGE 447 6£f — In giving the account of the Semi-Eternalists 
we have followed Rhys Davids’ American Lectures on Buddism; 
but on comparison with the original Pali text (Dlgha-nikaya 
Volume I page 17ff. ) we find that Rhys Davids has somewhat 
freely summarised the original. The four classes of the Semi- 
Eternalists, more accurately described, would be as under : — 

( i ) Some hold that Brahma, i. e., Maha-brahma (the per- 
• sonal God who creates the world) is eternal ( sassata ); 

(ii) Some hold that only those gods who are not given 
to lust and pleasures are eternal, others mortal ; 

(ill) Some hold that only those who are above hatred and 
enmity are eternal, others mortal ; while 
(iv) Some logicians, given to speculation, think that 
the senses are impermanent, but what is called mind, 
reason or consciousness is eternal. 

PAGE 453, note — The reference is to Barua’s Pre- Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy , Calcutta, 1921, page 281. 

PAGE 454, First note— See Sacred Books of the Bast, Volume 
XLV, Part II, Intro., p. xxvii. 

PAGE 457 30 — The Buddhistic view that every man is destin- 
ed to be sometime the Bodhisattva or the future Buddha differs 
from Gosala’s dogma of Samswa&uddhi inasmuch as the Buddha 
did not deny man’s freedom of the will as also his power to 
quicken the process of perfection, if he so willed it. 

Page 459 12 — See Sham Shastri’s edition (1924), p. 6 as also 
Jacobi’s paper entitled Zur Friihgeschihte cler indischen Philo- 
sophie , SKPAW, 1911, p. 732ff. 

PAGE 463, note— Thrs, one of the passages from the Maha- 
bharata {xii, 220.33-40, Kumbhakonam ed,) which is general- 
ly cited, on the authority of Hilakantha, to prove that the 
Epic refutes Buddhism, contains words like Sattvasamkshaya 
( = Nirvana) which probably belong to pre-Buddhistic specula- 
tion. The whole problem will however be dealt with in the 
next Volume of this History. 
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Abhijatis 457. 
abhijit, a sacrifice 49. 
Abhipratarin K akshasenin 
149. 

abhiplava, a sacrifice 49. 
absolute, Brahmana approaches 
to 72; meditations upon— by 
means of symbols 85, 86 ; 
its personal aspect in the 
Mundaka 283 ; merging of 
all phenomena into 288, 
364 ; a description of 325 ; 
XJpanishadic theories of 378- 
. 393 ; evolution of the con- 
ception of _378 ff; its saldl 
378 ; its murta and amurta 
forms 379 ; dream approach 
to 380,497; silence s its highest 
description 381 ; as imma- 
nent and transcendent 382ff,» 
441 ; — and the individual 
385ff ; progressive realisa- 
tion of — '387 ; symbols of— 
388ff., 441 ; certain cryptic 
formulas about 388 ; its me- 
sas 388 ; Yajnavalkya’s ne- 
gative definitions of 389; 
realisation of 390ff.; the bliss 
of perceiving identity with 
398f.; state of dis-individuali- 
__ satxon in — 438. 

Achara (Jain work called Aya- 
rahgasutta) 445. 
achchha 7. 

acosmism 364 ; 430. 
Adhichchasamuppada, Fortui- 
__ tous causation 452. 

Adi, a body of the soul 251. 
Aditi 15, 23. 

Adityas, Oldenberg on the 15. 
adityanam-ayana 50. 

Adonis, Phoenician legend of 
468, 


advaita 442n; of the Katha 
2651 

aesthetics, Yedic 20f ; its trans- 
formation in the Brahmana 
period 211 
agnichayana 50. 
agnihotra, day-to-day worship 
of fire 46 ; Pratardana on the 
inner — 275. 

agnishtoma 41 ; the norm of 
all soma-sacrifices 47 ; its 
origin explained 471 
agnosticism 404; spiritual — • 
of Kena 177 ; — in Mahabha- 
rata 450. 
agnyadhana 46. 
agrayana 47. 

Agri, an epithet of Agni 68. 
ahamkara 415 ; (Samkhya) 424. 
ahimsa 460. 

Ahirbudhnya-Samliita 449, 
aikapadika4; its testimony 467. 
air, as a primary substance 221. 
Aitareya Aranyaka ( quoted ) 
on Mahavrata 40 ; on the 
qualification of a student 57. 
Aitareya Brahmana 42; on 
the denomination of. yupa 
39 ; story of Kavasha Ailu- 
sha 44 ; on Yajnakratus 51 ; 
on the efficacy of higher and 
lower tones in mantra-reci- 
tations 60 ; on the apportion- 
ment of soma between Indra 
and Vayu 62 ; on the “ Ban- 
dhus ” of a Kshatriya 64 ; a 
creation theory from 67. 
Aitareya XJpanishad, critical 
notes on 99ff ; critical exposi- 
tion of 159ff. 
atria 173. 

ajamantra ( =Sve, iv. 5 ) 423, 
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Ajatassatru instructs Gargya 
BSlaki 187f 

ajativada 366, 404 ; of Ganda- 
pada 326, 481. 

Ajita Kesa-kambalin 460, 477 ; 
bis doctrines 452 ; — and the 
Lokayata school 459. 
Ajlvikas 456, 461, 473. 
ajnana-vada 445. 
akaraka-vada 451 
akhyanavids, bardic poets 59. 
akriya-vada 453, 457 ; the non- 
efficacy of the moral actions 
399 ; its formula 445 ; causa- 
tion denied 446 ; its eiglifcy- 
f our varieties 446. 
akshara 339, 363 ; personal, in 
Mun^ 

alambanapratyaya 477. 
Alberuni, on the Saptasindhus 
11; his India 468. 
amaravikkhepikas 454, 448. 
Amba and Ambayavi, nymphs 
in the Brahmaloka 273. 
ambhanam, a sounding box 44. 
a-moraiism 442, 451, 452, 476; 

in Indra’s teaching in the 
s Kaushl. 276. 
avahvtiKr) 1 7 2 . 

Anaximenes 182n. 
dndhah 7, 

Angifas 39, 469. 
Ahgirasam-ayana 50. 
anikkavada, pluralism 453. 
Aniruddha, his vritti on the 
Sarhkhya-sufras 416. 
anna, solid element 226. 
Anukramanls 11. 
antAnantikas 448. 
antaryamin 341 ; Yajnavalkya 
on 200. 

Anubhutiprakasa 130. 
anupadaka, a body of the soul 
'251. 

anupi'aveki 161, 249,340,361, 

_ 365, 366, [436], 453. 
up, liquid element 226. 
Apam-napafc 15. 


Aparajita, unassailable place 
in the Brahmaloka 272. 
aparanta-kappikas 446. 
Aponapfcrlya hymn by Kavasha 
Ailusha 44. 
anopia 198. 

appearance and reality 227, 
aptoryama, a soma sacrifice 48. 
Ara, a lake in the Brahmaloka 
272. 

Arapyakas, the compromising 
tendency of 84 ; their raison 
d’etre 85f ; extant — 86; their 
relation to Brahmanas and 
ITpanishads 86. 

arehir-marga, archiradi-patha 
75; see also DevaySna. 
Aristotle 302 ; quoted 252 ; his 
supremely theoretic being, 
vorjcrts ^<rett>s 241; paralle- 
lism between his and Pippa- 
lada’s doctrine of matter 290. 
Arnold 5, 9n., 467. 
Arsheya-XJpanishad, critical 
notes on 132 ; dispute of the 
sages in 132 ; a list of people 
possessing false knowledge 
in 132 ; critical exposition of 
297 & 

Arana, son of the Upavesa 41. 
Aruni (in the Kaushl.)_138. 
Aruni, see Uddalaka Aruni, 
aramati 15, 

Aryan culture, influence of the 
Noivaryan culture upon 2, 
20 ; Aryan home 2 ; their 
assimilation with the Dravi- 
dians 12 ; their patriarchal 
society 1 3 ; Aryans and non- 
Aryans 78, 81. 

asceticism 401, 402 ; see also 
penance, renunciation, 
ascetics, wandering 401 ; theo- 
ries about their origin 401 f, 
Asita, son of Devala 150. 
ariesha (Hydrae) 317. 

Asramas 396, 444 ; theory of— 
84, 216. 
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Astoromy, some speculations 
in the Maitra. 3171, 

Asuras, .= demons 5 ; Asuras or 
Assyrians 11 ; who were 
they ? 54f ; probably identi- 
cal with Assyrians 55; Brah- 
mana opponents of 333 ; the 
influence of their civilisa- 
tion upon Yedic civilisation 
469; see also Devas and 
Asuras. 

A6vala, his ritualistic ques- 
tions 193, 

Asvalayana-grihyasutra, 470, 
asvamedha 5 ; described 49 ; 
its origin 182 ; fate of those 
who perform it i95f. 
Asvapati Kaikeya’s doctrine 
of Atman Vaisvanara 223f. 
Asvins 15 ; and Ohyavana 332. 
Atharvaveda 15 ; Time as first 
principle in 301, 
atheism 404 ; atheism in 448. 
Athys, the Phrygian legend of 
468. 

atiratra, a soma-sacrifice 48, 
ati + skad 496, 
ativadin 233. 

Atman 446 ; the Self as a new 
substitute for Prana 157 ; 
finds a progressive expres- 
sion .in creation 157f ; as a 
substratum of the five-fold 
158 ; a mystical description 
of 169 ; its nature described 
by Kena 176 ; the innermost 
and nearmost kernel of ex- 
istence 185 ; its nature as 
described by Yajnavalkya 
196 ; — as immanent in the 
percipient 196 : the— as un- 
knowable knower 196 ; as 
the sole reality 197 : as the 
inner immanent ruler of the 
universe 201; as unknown 
knower, unthought-of thin- 
ker 21 ; — as the highest 


reality 204 ; its physiologi- 
cal habitat 204 ; a sketch of 
its nature 204 ; as the light 
of man 205 ; Yajnavalkya on 
its ( ethical ) freedom 207 ; 
Asvapati’s doctrine of Vai- 
svanara 223 ; immanence in 
the universe 224 ; substra- 
tum of the universe 227 ; 
subtlety and immanence of 
230 ; first cause of creation 
234f ; within and without 
235 ; its realisation means 
fulfilment of all desires 235 f; 
its nature 235 ; the radiant 
world of 237 ; as the “ Bund 
of existence ” 237 ; in deep 
sleep 237; its mortal vesture 
241 ; the Jnanatman, Mahad- 
atman and Santatman 264, 
479 ; its ad vaitic description 
in Katha 265 f. ; heart, its seat 
293 ; as the first principle 303, 
342, 3 5 7f. ; its liability to 
pleasure and pain 303 ; ab- 
sorption of mind in 320 ; ety- 
mology of the word 357 ; its 
Various denotations 35 7f ; re- 
view of Upanishadic state- 
ments about 360-365 ; higher 
and lower — 361-441 ; trans- 
cendental 361 ; its sheaths 
362 ; highest — 362 ; review of 
the later Upanishadic texts 
about 362£f, ; identity of uni- 
versal and individual — 365 ; 
rise of the idea of — 368£f; 
its essential charaotaristic 
369 ; its introspective know- 
ledge 370 ff ; quest of its real 
nature and functions 370f ; 
its size 37 1 ; its three states 
of consciousness 372 ff ; . in 
sound sleep < 73 ; in waking 
state 373 ; attains highest 
light 373 ; its essence 385 ; 
Yajnavalkya’s doctrine of 
433-35 ; denial of 452, 
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atmariism of Yajnnvalkya 189f. 
Atmapurana of Sahkarananda 
^ 87 . 

Atreya, the achchhavaka 255. 
atyagnishtoma,a sacrifice 48 . 
avabhritha 47. 
avatar a, idea of 65. 

A vesta, its attitude towards 
Indian Devas 472. 
aviruddhakas 473. 
avyakta 264, 363. 

Badhva 167. 

Bahvricha Brahmana Upani- 
shad 154. 

Balaki 137. 

Balisah, the child-sages 256f. ; 
their simile of a chariot 256, 
257. 

bandhus and the “bandhuta” 
philosophy 61f., 77, 323, 332, 
336, 354, 359, 360, 361, 364, 
365, 375, 382, 386, 428, 440, 
468, 473; grounds of, magical 
not logical 62f. ; not mere 
symbolism 6 2; subtle, mystic, 
secret bonds 63 ; represent 
and supplant gods 63f ; their 
identification with gods 64 ; 
synonyms 64 ; their illustra- 
tions 64 ; identified with 
rupct and vibhuti 65. 

Barbaras 299. 
baresman 347. 

Barua [ 453n], 45 6 n, 483. 
Bashkalamantropanishad, cri- 
tical notes on 130f; critical 
exposition of 17 4f. 
beatification, a calculus for 
253f, its philosophy 254. 
beauty, Yedic words for 20. 


Bergaigne, on Brahman 347, 
480. 

Berkeley, on idealism 164. 

Bhagavadgita xxii, 65, 84, 120, 
220,377, 396, 404,410n, 412, 
414, 415 , 417 , 421 , 423, 463; on 
contemplative sacrifices 84 ; 
its relation to Mundaka 279 ; 
a picture of the religio-philo- 
sophical view-point of the 
Mahabharata 427 ; its attack 
on the Lokayatas 459. 

Bhagavatl (Jain work ) 445. 

bhakti, first appearance of 7 8 ; 
Yaruna in connection with 
79 ; origin of 311, 408ff ; defi- 
nition of its root-principle 
409 ; in the Rigveda 409 ; as 
hero-worship (?) 409 ; racial 
factors responsible for 410 ; 
different deities 411; dualism 
or monism not necessary for 
411 ; school of 450; the Brah- 
mans sense of bhakti 467 f. 

bhamani 223, 383. 

Bhandarkar xx,xxvin, 10, 468. 

Bhandarkar Institute of Poona 
426n; 46 2 n. 

Bharadvaja, the sage 39 ; story 
of Bharadvaja. 352. 

Bharadvaja’s definition of the 
Brahman 298, 381 ; criticism 
of his view by Gautama 298f. 

Bharata 463, see Mahabharata, 

Bhargava, Vaidarbhi, his qes- 
tions 291. 

Bhikshusutras, referred to by 
Panini474. 

Bhrigu, the story of proud 
15 2f. 

Bhujyu. his interest in psychi- 
cal research 3 95f, 


Being and Not-Being 23 ; Sat 
andAsat 225 f. 

Belvalkar xxv, 6n, 468, 476, 
477,479,481,482. 

Bergson, his “Creative Evolu- 
tion” 229 n. 


bhutatman 3l3ff, 337, 340, 477. 
bljankitranifCuja 23. 
bliss, a calculus for 253 f. 
Bloomfield [ 3 ], 5, 9n,467, 469 
470. 
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Bohtlingk-Roth, 476, 482; their 
view of the original sense 
of “ Brahman” 346. 
bonds in the universe 2421 
Boyer, on transmigration 81. 
Bose, Sir Jsgadlsa Chandra 
437. 

Bradke 469. 

bragr (Icelandic word) —Poetry 
347n. 

brahmacharya 400 ; — the way 
to god-realisation 237. 
Brahma jalasutta 445- 
Brahmaloka 271; a description 
of 272 ; Indra and Frajapati 
as its door-keepers : 272. 
brahman, its share in creation 
68 f ; supremacy over other 
deities 176 ; its knowledge 
impossible without humility 
176 ; its symbols 180 ; Yajna- 
valkya on immutable— 19Sf; 
as the law-giver of the world 
199 ; the unseen seer, un- 
heard-of hearer 199 ; way to 
244 ; meditations upon 249 ; 
criticisms of various defi- 
nitions of 297-300 ; likened 
to Akasa 297 ; its un-encom- 
passed nature 298 ; lustra- 
ous nature 298 ; likened to 
lightning 299 ; to be sought 
inside 299 ; nearest symbol 
of ; knowledge 300 ; identical 
with Atman 300 ; a descrip- 
tion of 300, 316 ; its different 
forms 318ff ; material and 
immaterial 318 ; as food and 
food-eater 318f ; as time and 
timeless 319 ; as word and 
non-word 319; its manifesta- 
tion to the mystic 322 ; merg- 
ing of souls into 322; as first 
principle 342 ; theories about 
its original denotation 346ff ; 
as mysterious magical pot- 
ence 347 ; its probable Indian 
meaning, Oldenberg’s view, 
62 (Hiafeory of Indian Philosophy 


348 ; Hertel’s view : Fire? 
light 349 ; = Prayer, its syno- 
nyms 349 n ; a two-fold evolu- 
tion of the idea of 351 n ; evo- 
lution of the concept of 35 If; 
the Infinite 352 ; used to 
designate anything great 
35 2 ; equated to wind 353 ; 
most frequent- identification 
with fire and sun 363; as the 
substrate of all 354; comes 
to denote a priest 353 ; assu- 
mes the rdle of Frajapaii 354 ; 
pantheistic 354 ; as material 
cause 354 ; chaiushpad 354n ; 
review of IJpanishadic state- 
ments about 355 ff ; its earlier 
denotations 355; different 
views about 356 ; identifica- 
tion with Atman 356; typi- 
cal Upanishadic conception 
356, 357 ; daily communion 
with 364 ; its knowledge, see 
absolute, realisation of. 

Brahmanas, their relation to 
the Vedas 2f; the “ ancient ” 
and “late” 10; overdrawn in- 
tellectualism in 20 ; conser- 
vative work of 29 ; chrono- 
logical stratification. 30ff ; 
characteristics 30 ; tests for 
their stratification 3 Of. ; clas- 
sified list of 32ff ; tentative 
chronological grouping 35, 
36 ; chronological limits 37 ; 
early and late 37 ; literary 
traditon of 37 ; literary esti- 
mate of 37f ; nature of their 
contents 39 ; speculative-stuff 
illustrated 3 9f; other charac- 
teristics 43 ff ; metaphors in 
43f ; longer stories and 
legends in 44ff ; their sacri- 
ficial system 46 f ; sacrifices 
tabulated 52 ; rivalry bet- 
ween their and Asura modes 
of worship 56 ; attitude to- 
wards the mantras 5 6f, ; their 
: Vol, 2} 
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assiduous cultivation of Ye- bricht ( Irish ) == magic 347 n. 
die texts 57 ; their apotheosis Brihaddevata 77, 472. 

57 ; a gap in the tradition of Brihadratha, his story 311f. 

57 ; their successful combatt* Brihadaranyaka 76; on the 
ing of opposite traditions 58 ; life of penance and asceti- 

their conceptions of gods 58f; cism 80 ; critical notes on 

types of their arguments 63 ; 109 ; a chart to compare the 

their pm -philosophic philo - two recensions (Kanva and 

soph'H 63 ; their creation-theo- the Madhyamdina ) 110-111 ; 

ries 67 f ; their psychological Madhukanda, critical notes 

investigations 70f ; philoso- on 112f ; Y a j fi avalky a-k ap d a 

phical problems in 71f ; ap- critical notes on 114f Khila • 

proaches to pantheism 71; to kanda, critical notes on 116f ; 

Absolute 72; to the Samkhya- a critical exposition of 181- 

prakriti 72; optimism 75 ; 213. 

summum bonum 75f ; inordi- Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati 
nate desire to know 73, 81 ; 15, 342. 

issues raised on various Brunnhofer, on “Aryan home’' 
points 7 3 ; ratiocination leads 10 ; on Central Asian home 

to formulation of different 468. 


sciences 7 3 ; preservation of 
culture 72 ; limitations of 
their speculations 77f ; com- 
promise with the newer 
ideas 84 ; relation with the 
Aranyakas and the TTpani- 
shads 86 ; illustrations of their 
mode of generalisation 153f ; 
their cosmological theories 
always on the ritualistic 
tracks 33 2f; their dogma- 
tism in all matters 333 ; its 
advantages 333 ; a violent 
denunciation of 452 ; their 
age 467 ; a collection of float- 
ing legends in 472. 

Brahmanism, the struggles of 
with the disruptive forces of 
post Upanishadic period 444; 
revolt against 445 f ; its task 
and real achievement 464; 
its constructive work 464 ; 
its defects 464; its defence 
of orthodoxy 465. 

Brahmas utrabhashy a 424. 

Brahmasutras 252, 264, 382 
366 n, 377,411, 418, 436, 481. 

kxahmarandhra 238, 


Buddha, see Gautama Buddha. 

Buddhi, ( Samkhya) 415, 424. 

Buddhism, 444 ; position of the 
gods in 59 ; predelection for 
numbering of categories 304; 
anatta-HheoTj 425, 430; here- 
tical systems recognised by 
446; entrance of Hindu gods 
into 472f. ; Mahayana 482, 

Buddhists referred to in M ait- 
ray ani 130 ; on the existence 
of soul 423. 

Buclila A^vatarasvi 209, 223. 

burial supplanted by crema- 
tion 18 ; 470. 

Caland 472. 

castes, formation of 12; genera- 
tion of 185. 

categories, psychological 231 ; 
physical 23 If ; metaphysical 
231, 

causation , denied inAkriyavada 
446 ; Dependent — 451 ; For- 
tuitous — 452; denial of 459. 

Chakshushi (power of vision 
in the Brahmaloka 273. 

chance 302; see YadriohchhS, 
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chaos and cosmos 185, 

Charpentier 481. 

Charvaka 403 ,4? 7; his followers 
referred to in the Maitrayanl 
130 ; in the Ohhandogya 239 ; 
name of a contemporary of 
the Mahabharata* hero, Dur- 
yodhana 459. 

chaturmasya, a group 'of three 
yajiias 46. 

chaturvimsa49. 

Chhagaleya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 131 f; critical expo- 
sition of 255-258. 

Ohhandogya, on the Deva-Asura 
problem 55 ; critical notes on 
102-109 ; critical exposition 
of 214-241 

chhandomas, a sacrifice 49. 

chitra, a lunar mansion 40. 

Chitra Gangyayani 271. 

conception of a thing means be- 
coming it 2 21. 

Conference, Second Orientatal 
6n, 467; Third, 477,481,482. 

consciousness, analysis of 23 9i¥ ; 
the first condition of know- 
ledge 277 ; study of its states 
293f; its four states 323f; in 
the animals 336 ; three states 
of 372 fi. 

cosmogony, early Vedic 22, 24 ; 
place of Self in XJpanishadic 
— 159 f; an important contri- 
bution to 248 f;— of the Mum 
daka 281. 

cosmology 225 ; place of Self in 
XJpanishadic — 159 f; Indra as 
cosmic spirit 175 ; function of 
penance in 182 ; categories of 
187 f; two parables in the 
Ohhandogya about 2191 ; of 
the Taittiriya 249 ; Brahman 
— 252 ; of the Mundaka 28 Of ; 
Primeval Heavenly Purusha 
in the Mundaka 281, contri- 
bution of Pippalada fco, 289 f ; 
some theories of 315 f; darkness 


as first principle (?) 315 ; crea- 
tion out of logos 316 of the 
Upanishads 330 ff; Brahmana 
theories of, always on the 
ritualistic track 332; its Upa- 
nishadlc texts arranged chro- 
nologically 333f;Upanishadic 
cosmologies, an inconsequen- 
tial grouping of entities 334 f; 
non-being as the first princi- 
ple 334 f; Atman as the first 
principle 335; Aksharaas first 
principle 335 ; cosmologies in 
Upe nishads : their dominat- 
ing psychological trend 336 ; 
psychological — in Aitareya 
Aranyaka 336 ;— -in Maitrl : 
its Samkhya trend 337 ; sym- 
bolical and ethical categories 
in 337 f; its stereotyped nature 
in Upanishads 338 f; a later 
shift in the first principles in 
341 ; — theories in the later 
Upanishads 363 ; involution 
& evolution 366; sat — 432n; 
Aruni’s doctrine of the world 
435-437 ; symbolical — 480, 
cosmos, a ritualistico-philoso- 
phical description of 181. 
creation, compared to carpen- 
try : 22 (see also cosmogony); 
Vedic conception 24 ; creat- 
ive process, Vedic conception 
of 24 ; Brahamana theories of 
67 f; conceived as copulative 
process 66 ; myth about 159f ; 
of the various deities 160 ; 
— myths in Briliadaranyaka 
184; dual aspect 1 84 ; identity 
with the Creator 184 ; imma- 
nence of Atman in 184 ; of 
Brahman in 185 ; Atman as 
the cause of 234 f ; doctrine 
of anupravesa in 249, 240; • — 
from Purusha Mundaka 481 f; 
reality of, In Mundaka 282 
God’s part in 290 ; — out of 
logos (word) 316 ; reality of— 
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34, 436; relation with. Creator 
3651; its sentience and non- 
sentience 366 ; a change of 
apyl*] in 440. 

Creator, entering his creation 
161 ; identity with creation; 
184, immanence in creation 
184, 185; anupravesa 249, 340, 
his rejuvenation by sacrifice 
332 ; his Sakti or Maya 339 ; 
relation with creation 365 f. 
cremation 470; supplants burial 
18; the only method in Grihya 
sutras 18. 

culture of the late Vedic period 
summed up 28. 

Dadhyach Atharvana, Madhu- 
vidya of, 192. 
dagohas 463. 

Dahlmann, his works on Maha- 
bharata and on the Samkhya 
420 ; his view of the origin 
of Samkhya 420 if ; synthetic 
theory of the genesis of Maha- 
bharata 421. 
daiva 450. 

Daksha 23, 342. 
danasfcutis 5. 

Dara Shukoh xxv, 87. 

Daradas 297. 
darkness, primeval 315. 
dar^a-paurnamasa rites 46. 
A«*<ra* 11, 

DSsas ll, 486, 

Das A, O, 468. 

Das Gupta xxi, xxiv, 381n,482. 
Dasyus or Dasas 11. 

Datva Sautemanasa 151, 
death, the apxb of all things 
181 f ; means to transcend 
193 f; psychology of 208 ; 
process of 374. 

deep sleep 374; union with 
Brahman in 294 f. 
deities, disputes of 147f ; see also 
faculties, dispute of. 
Dependent causation 457. 


Determinism of Makkhali Go- 
sala 457. 

Deussen xxiv, xxv, 315, 401, 
414n, 474, 475, 476, 477, 480; 
on the chronology of the 
Upanishads 88, 329, 474; his 
four periods of Up. chrono- 
logy 89; his predelection for 
Mayavada 89 ; theoryof the 
Kshatriya origin the Upani- 
shads 137 ; on vidya and amdya 
174 n; on sambhuti and asam- 
bhuti 174n ; on Brahman 346; 
on etymology of Atman 357f; 
on the Up. idealism 358. 
Devadhammikas 473. 

Davas and Asuras, their modes 
of worship 53, 54 ; difference 
between their rituals 55 f ; see 
A.sur8>B 

Devayana 75, 83, 211, 212, 223 
271, 290, 432. 
dhamrna, Buddhist 402n. 

Dhatri ,342, 343, 

Dhlra Sataparneya 146. 
dhumadi path 75. 
dhuma-marga, see Pitriyana, 
dhyana 232. 

Dlghanikaya 445, 483. 
diksha, initiation 47, 
disciple, qualifications of, for 
god-realisation 285, 
dishta 450, 

Divination 150n. 

8o£a 172. 

dream psychology 205 f ; con- 
sciousness 294 f ; sleep 237, 
372, 373. 

dualism 430 ; of the subject and 
the object 277, 

Duperron Anquetil 130. 
duritam 7. 
duty, see ethics. 
dvadasaha50. 

Dyava-PrithivI 22, 

Eater and the Eatable 153. 
Edgerton, onfhe Samkhya 413, 
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edhkas, dagobas 463. 

Eggeling 471, 

Egyptians, their “Divine Fluid” 
347. 

Ehni 471. 

eiSo? of Aristotle 290, 
ekadaslna-kratu-pasu 48. 
elements 452 ; their trivrit- 
kaiana 226f.; of being 277 ; of 
knowledge 277 ; 
emancipation, search after 83. 
Epicureans, their arapagia 254. 
hmor%ut) 172. 

epistemology 277 : psychic life, 
the basis of intellection 369 ; 
sense-cognition : its process 
369 ; in XJpanishads 437-439. 
eschatology 206, 208, 223, 237f, 
260f; 271 ff, 375 ff ; — of the 
Isa 170 ; Pravahana Jaivali’s 
doctrine of 21 If, 2i2 1 
eternalism 453. 

“Etheric double” of the Theoso- 
phists 241, 251. 

ethics, of the early Vedic period 
19 ; place of worship in 19 ; 
conception of virtue and 
vice in 19, of the Maha-Aita- 
reya 158;, of the Isa 169 ; 
place of Sastric karman in 
170; of Kena 178f; an ethical 
parable in Kena 179 ; some 
ethical exhortations 208 ; a 
moral sorites 233 f ; moral 
and immoral desires 236 ; 
virtues necessary to reach 
the summum bo num 245 f ; a: ■ 
moral exhortation 246 f; be- 
yond good and evil 250 ; de- 
sirelessness the highest mark 
of a sage 254 ; of the Katha 
Upauishad 266 f ; two paths 
before man 267 ; path to im- 
mortality 267 ; way to god- 
realisation 267 ff ; certain 
social customs and obser- 
vances in Kanshitaki 274f ; 
moral Responsibility (in Mun- 


daka) 283 ; on truth and 
falsehood 286 ; —of Maitri 
320 ; mind, the cause of bon- 
dage 320 ; — of Absolute mon- 
ism 326 ; ethical categories 
in Upanishadic cosmologies 
33 7f; freedom from merit and 
demerit 374, 399, 451, 452 ; 
requisites of Brahman-know- 
ledge 391 f; Upanishad views 
on duty and morality 393- 
400 ; Brahmana views 393 f; 
insistence upon main virtues 
394 ; knowledge a higher 
goal than ritualism 394; path- 
way to summum bonum 396; 
ethical correlates of self- 
knowledge 396 ff ; guide to 
conduct 400 ; trans-ethical 
state 400; freedom and moral 
responsibility 400; evolution 
of 441 ; a-moralism in 442 ; 
determinism in 457 ; akriya- 
vada 457. 

evil, freedom from 207. 
evolution, earliest conception 
of, in the Nasadlya-sukta 24 ; 
in the Svetasvatara 309. 
existence, the doctrine of five- 
fold 186; quintuple— 244 f, 
experience, perceptive and inte- 
llective levels of 186. 

Faculties ( indriyas ), creation 
of 160 ; their dispute 2091 
faith, as means to reach God 285. 
Farquhar 483. 
fast, philosophy of 227. 

Five Fires 82f, 100, 211, 375, 
377. 

fluid, divine, of the Egyptians 
347. 

freedom, from pleasure and 
pain 241; from good and evil 
207, 250. 

fsu, Avestic word 7. 

Ganacharyas 402, 402n. 
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Garbe, 477, 482 *, on Kshafcriy a 
origin of IJpanishadic Brah- 
mavidya 137, 420 n ; on the 
origin of Samkhya 414ff. 

Gardabhlviplta Bharadvaja 204. 

Gargi Vachaknavfs questions 
to Yajnavalkya 197f. 

Gargya Balaki, instructed by 
Ajatasatra 187. 

Gaudapada 404, 448, 481, 482 ; 
bis Agama-pada 96 ; theory 
about his personality 96 
karikas 326 ; 475 ; ajativada 
326 ; authenticity of the fourth 
chapter of his Karikas 3 5 6 n. 

Gautama, his definition of Brah- 
man 299 ; his criticism by 
Vasishtha 299f. 

Gautama Buddha 444, 451 ; his 
account of Semi-Eternalists 
; 447 ; i of Ditthadhammanib- 
banavada 447 ; the positive 
aspect of his teaching 455. 

Gavam-ayana 50. 

gay atri , philologico-philosophi- 
cal disquisition about 217f, 

Geldner 470, 480, [ 481 ], on the 
Brahman 346. 

Ghora Angirasa, the teacher of 
Krishna-Devaklputra 220, 396. 

Girija Babhravya 72. 

God, quest after one - 149 ; His 
pervasive nature 169 ; His 
bounty 169 ; the one shining- 
175 ; cosmical forces contro- 
lled by 250 ; personal and 
impersonal 266 ; how He re- 
veals Himself to the mystic 
269 ; His omnipotence 286 ; 
merging of all phenomena 
into 288 ; Svetasvafara-con- 
tribution to the philosophy of 
301 ; His various designations 
in the_ Svetasvatara : Rudra, 
Siva, Isa 301 ; ruler of nakire 
( Svabhava ) 308 ; His nature 
described 310, 311 ; imma- 
nence in the IJraverse 340 ; 


the inner controller 363 ; G o 
and Bhakti 409 ; as the object 
of devotion 410; 

God-realisation 234, 267f, 268f, 
270, 280, 285, 320, 321. 
gods: their position in the 
Brahmanas 58ff ; loss of their 
individualities 58 ; their 
denaturalisation due to heno- 
theism §8f ; loss of their posi- 
tion 59 ; their r6le in the 
ritual 59 ; their bandhus61f ; 
their love of the cryptic 63 ; 
Yajnavalkya on their number 
200f ; one-and-a half ( 1 ) god 
201 ; how-they attained god- 
hood 332, — see also theism 
Goldstiicker, on the date of 
Paivini 10. 

Gommatasara 445. 
Gopatha-brahm ana 37 , 47 1 . 
Gosala, see Makkhali Gosala. 
Gotamakas 473. 

Gough xxiv. 

grace, doctrine of 269, 441, 
Grassmann 5, 7. 

Great Epic, see Mahabharata, 
Griswold on Brahman 347,480. 
gunas (qualities) 308 ; (of pra- 
kriti) 337, 424f ; doctrine of 
415 ; the three — 435 f; — of 
Prakrit! are coexistent 435 n, 
gum, his status 441. 

Hades 471. 
hatUlujah 104, 355. 

Harappa 468, 

Haridrumata Gautama 22 If. 
Hauer 413, 482. 

Haug 480 ; on Brahman 347. 
Bavell 469, 470 ; on caste-laws 
13 ; on fusion of cultures 20. 
Heaven, its description in the 
Veda 26 ; search after 150. 
hedonism, spiritual 233f ; of 
the Lokayata school 459. 
Hegel xxv. 

Heimann 479, 
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heimskringla 108. 
heliotheism of MaitrL 317. 
hell 26f. 

lienoiiiaism 23, 59, 
heretics and heretical philo- 
sophy 460, 463 n, 444, 
hermits 401, 402 
Bertel xxi, on Brahman 348,470, 
474, 479, 482 ; his critcism of 
other views 348 $ his conclu- 
sion as to the original sense 
of Brahman 348; criticism 
of his view 349f, 481, his 
Mundaka emendations criti- 
ci S ed 475 

Hillebrandt, 471, 472, 480 ; on 
Brahman 347 ; on Brihaspati 
or Brahmanaspati 347 n. 
Hiranyagarbha 24, 309, 339, 
342 ; merged into Prajapati 
473. 

Hoernle 456 n, 

Hopkins 46 \ 
vXr) 22 ; of Aristotle 290. 
human body, compared with 
the lute 44, 

Hume 315,476. 
hunger and thirst, creation of 
160, 

Hurons, their 44 Orenda ” 347. 

Idealism in Aitareya 164 ; of 
the Upanishads 35 8f ; double 
approach to — a la mode de 
Brahmanas, and from know- 
ledge of the Atman 359. 
Iliya, the tree in the Brahma- 
loka 272. 

immortality, means to reach it 
189f. 

India, her aborigines 12, 
Indische Streifen 477, 
Indogemanische Forschungen 
467, 

Indra 15, 22 ; his bandhus 61 ; 
another name for the highest 
God 161 ; as the cosmic spirit 
175 f ; — and Yirochana 238 f ; 


as the teacher of Pratardana 

276. 

Indradyumna Bhallaveya 223. 

individuality, problem of 229f ; 
individual and the absolute 
385 fit* ; the problem of iden- 
tity 386 ; individual and in- 
dividuality 387 ; dis-indi vi- 
talised state 392, 393. 

intellect, as the source of all 
mental activities 163 ; see 
also sentience. 

Isa, epithet of the highest God 
; 301. / 

Isana, an epithet of Siva 307- 

Isa-Upanishad, critical notes 
on 90 f ; its two recen- 
sions 90 ; its inter-quotations 
90 ; its age 91 ; its harmony 
of two paths 91 ; critical ex- 
position of 168 ff ; diversified 
contents of 168; metaphysics 
168 f ; mysticism 169 ; ethics 
169f ; eschatology 170f ; the 
“ riddles of the Sphinx ” in 
171ff. 

ishminah 6. 

ishtapurtas 26. 

Isvara, first cause 446 ; see also 
God. 

Isvarakrishna 415. 

Jacobi xxi, 425, 425 n, 480, 483 ; 
on the origin of Samkhya 
4l6ff ; on the size of soul 
418n ; examination of his 
theory concerning “ the ori- 
gin of the soul ” 43 Off ; his 
partiality for Samkhya inter- 
pretation of Upanishadic 
passages 436. 

Jaiminiya Brahmans, search 
after heaven 134 ; the story 
of Datva and Mitravid l34. 

Jaiminlya-IJpanishad Brah- 
mana 82; ont he dispute of dei- 
ties for precedence 133; Vayu- 
prana, an entire deity 133 ; 
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on mystery of the sunl 34 ; 

Jainism 444 ; on conditional 
truth 423 n; its Kriyavada 
445; its categories 446. 

Jamadagni, his definition of 
JBrahman 298, 381 ; its criti- 
cism by Bharadvaja 298. 

James ( William ), pragmatism 
17 On. 

Janaka Vaideha 58, 138 ; the 
great “symposium” at his 
cour,t 192ff. 

Jana Sarkarakshya 223. 

J a nasrati Pautrayana 221 , 

Jaratkarava Artabhaga 194f. 

jatilakas 473. 

Jayaswal 469. 

Jit van Sailini 203. 

jlvanmukti 270. 

jnana, not possible without 
humility 176 ; no jnana with- 
out virtue 177 ; the agnostic 
position of the Kena about 
177 ; two kinds of ; Paravidya 
and Aparavidya 284 ; — and 
XJpasana, as means to reach 
God 285; intuitive and supra- 
sensuous — 407 n; sense per- 
ception 407 n. 

jnanatman 264. 

Journal Asiatique 470, 474. 

Jumbaka, a non-Aryan spirit 
introduced into the nvabhritha 
ceremony 60. 

Ka, prajapati 57 ; apotheosis of 
57. 

Kabandha Atharvana 200. 

KabandhI Katyayana 45 3 n; his 
questions 289 f. 

Kahola, on the realisation of 
Atman 137, 

kakatalhja maxim 458 n. 

JCala, 446, 448 ; Atharvaveda 
on 4481 

Kalida sa, on the eight tanas of 
Siva 65. 


Kalakhanjas (Asuras) 40. 
kammavada 445 ; see karman, 
kamyeshtis 47. 

Kapalikas 448. 

Kapil a 419, 420 ; a discussion 
about 308 f ; the founder of 
Samkhya philosophy 414 n. 
Kapilavastu 414 n. 
karman 21, 374 ; its fruits in the 
next world 82;-— and jnana: 
opposition between 46 ; doct- 
rine of 106f, 195, 206, 314 ; 
its renunciation 394 ; ii\y un- 
derlying spirit 394; its domin- 
ance 395; freedom from the 
shackles of 395 ; its pheno- 
menal bonds 434. 

Katha Upanishad, critical 
notes on 91 if; its units 91 ; 
developed Yoga and eschato- 
logy of 91 ; its sub-units 92 ; 
critical exposition of 258 ; a 
new interpretation 261 n ; 
Samkhya in 263 f ; inchoate 
Vedanta in 265. 

Kathaka Samhita on gifts 41 ; 
the story of Prajapati’s daugh- 
ters 45 ; Beva-A.su ra rituals 
53. 

KatyayanI 189. 

Kauntharavya 167, 

Kausalya Asvaiayana 292 f. 
Kaushitakin, his three medi- 
tations 274; his doctrine 275. 
Kaushitaki-Upan. critical notes 
on 117 f, ; critical exposition 
of 271 ff, 

Kausikasutra 470, 

Kautillya (Arthasastra) 459. 
Kavasha Ailusha 22, 

Kavasha Ailusha ( the slave 
girl’s son ) 44, 255. 

Keith xxi, xxvi, 471, 472, 479, 
480, 

Kefta Upanishad, critical notes 
on 91; its unites 91 ; tinge 
of Bandhuta philosophy in 
91; critical exposition 176f.; 
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its disparate units 176 f ; 
developed form of philoso- 
phical presentation in 177 ; 
against the identity of In- 
dividual and Universal souls 
{ HerteFs view ) 474. 

Khem, Egyptain legend of 468. 
Klkatas 5. 

Kirfei 474, 482. 

knowledge, its supreme object 
225, objectless — 374 ; theories 
of — in the Upanishads 437- 
439*; intuitive — 438. 
kosas, the doctrine of 250. 
krama-mukti 270, 287, 378, see 
liberation. 

Krishna, Devaklputra, his iden- 
tity (?) with the teacher of the 
Bhagavadgita 220f, 396 ; K. 
and the Satvatas in the evolu- 
tion of Bhakti 409 ; K. and 
the Bhagavadgita 410 n 
krittikas, the vernal equinox in 
'128. 

kritya, destractive magic 41. 
kriyavada of Jainism 445. 
kshetrajha ( Maitrl ) 340, 345. 
Kulisah 4 ; K. and KulisI 5. 
Kuhn Zeitschrift 416, 436 tl . 
kundapay:inam-ayana 50. 
Euranarayana 475. 

Lanman 480; on Brahman 347. 
law, creation of 186, 338. 

Ldvi 473. 

liberation 83 ; doctrine of 269f; 
Jlvanmukti or Kramamukti 
27 Of ; Mundaka doctrines of 
287f; purity of mind, the 
means to 320 ; meant for all 
397 ; time limit for 397 ; see 
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Lokayata 450; school 458ff; 
also styled Bhutavada 458 ; 
source of knowledge in 459 ; 
prudential Hedonism in 459 ; 
— and Ajita Kesa-kambalin 
459. 

Lutoslawski xxv. 

Macdonell 469, 470. 

macrocosm, see microcosm. 

Madhuchchhandas, the son of 
Visvamitra 150. 

madhuvidya 192, 

Madhva 475. 

Madhyamikasquote karikas of 
Gaudapadapada 96. 

magha ( the sickle ) 317. 

magic, in the Brahmanas 55f. 
— versus sacrifice 56; — in 
the Bandhuta-philosophy 62f; 
in sacrifice 469f. 

Maha-Aitareya Upanishad, cri- 
tical exposition of 154ff. 

Mahabharata xxii, xxvi, 444, 
479, 483; on Time as the first 
cause 301 ; on the Samkhya 
413 ; current theory about 
its date 421, Dahlmann’s 
theory about 421 ; Samkhya 
in 425; — also cp. Samkhya 
references between pp. 412- 
427 ; a critical edn. of 426 n, 
462, 463 ; its importance as 
a source hook for the post- 
Upanishadic thought-ferment 
450 ; pre-Buddhistic or post- 
Buddhistic ? 450; on sceptics 
455 ; the stronghold of ortho- 
doxy 462f jGane&a- episode in 
the Adiparvan 462n. 

Mahachamasya 243. 


emancipation. 

Ilf© and death, Yedic conception 
of 25f ; — after death 26, 82; 
Rigveda quoted on 26. 
lihgasarlra 358, 430 ; origin of 
the idea of 370. 

Xoyos 173. ' 


Mahanarayana 89, 412. 
mahaparinirvana 251, 
mahSpitriyajia 46. 

MaMsala Jabala 146. 
mahat-atman 264, 

Mahavlra 444, 445, 451, 454; 
his adaptation of Sanjaya’s 
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formula 455 f ; his Syadvada 
456, 457. 

mahavrata 40, 154; winter 
solstice offering 47; cere- 
mony 100 n. 

Mahidasa Aitareya 159, 220. 

Maitrayani-Samhita 62 ; 

Maitrayam Up., critical notes 
on 122 f ; its two recensions 
compared (table) 123 ; Bud- 
dhist words ini 24; Saiiikhy a 
in 126 ; new words in 129 ; 
crititical exposition of 311 ff. 

Msitreyi 183, 374. 

majjhima patipada 445 . 

Makkhali Gosala 460, 461 ; his 
history 456 ; etymology of 
his name 457; his “ terasiy a ’ 1 
dialectics 457 ; his relation 
with Mahavira 457n ; on bio- 
logy and physics 457 ; his 
doctrine of Samsara-suddhi 
483. 

Makshsvya’s view 165. 

Malenesians, their “Mans” 347. 

man, as the highest product of 
creation 155; 

mana of the Malenesians 347. 

Manasas'pati 243. ' 

Manasi, the beloved in Brama- 
loka 272, 

Mandukeya, his view 165. 

Mandukya tlpanishad, critical 
notes on 95 f ; its style 36 ; its 
four kinds of soul 96 ; vprse 
commentary on 69 ; Sun- 
yavada in the fourth chapter 
97 ; see also Gaudapad 
Earikas, critical expos, itiona 
of 322ff; 

mantras as revelation 581 

Manu 27, 39, 332, 469 ; — and 
the fish 44. 

Marshall, Sir John, on the age 
of the finds in Sind 468. 

Maruts 7. ;yyyyAyy..:y;. 

Masson Oursel xxi. 

matras of the Om, meditations 


upon 2951 

materialism 463; origins 403f. 
in Rigveda 403 ; elemental 
cosmologies lead to 403 ; 
Upanishadic tendencies re- 
sponsible for — 404; in Maha- 
bharata 450. 
materialists 453, 

Max Muller, 471, 476 ; on the 
Rigveda 3; his estimate of the 
Brahmanas 37 f ; identifies 
Brihaspati with fire 348 n. ; 
henotheism 40. 

maya and mayavada, 301 n, 
326, 359,365,366, 384, 429 1, 
440 ; of the Gods 23 ; as black 
magic 55 ; of the Yedantins 
307 ; doctrine of 341. 
Medhatithi, his abduction by 
Indra 1741 

meditation 396, 407 ; see Yoga. 
Megandikas 473. 
mendicants, religious 401, 402. 
metaphysics, idealistic, in the 
Aitareya Upanishad s 63 ; of 

the Isa Upani. I68f ; and 

mysticism 1 69 ; the f our meta- 
physical doctrines in Kau- 
shltaki 2751; — of the Mun- 
daka, a realism 2821 
metempsychosis in the Brah- 
manas 76, see transmigra- 
tion and re-incarnation, 
metres, as the chariot of Praja- 
pat! 43. v . ... 
microcosm and macrocosm 
188, 189, 219, 220, 222, 235, 
336 350, 356, 428, 
Miiindapanha 132. 

Mlmafisa, its view that the 
mantras are kriyartha 39 ; its 
atheism 473. 

mind 70 *, — mental functions 
186 ; as essence of the vital 
functions 360. 

Mitra (God) 15. 

Mifcra Darhshtradyumna 151, 
Moggallana 454. 


Mohenjo Daro 468, 
monism, absolute, of the Man- 
clu ky a Upani 97, 325f; of 
Dadhyach 192; absolute — 
preached by Yajiiavalkya 
191 ; of Munclaka 284 ; trini- 
tarian 304 ; absolute— 341 ; — 
and dualism 361 ; — and 
Bhakfci 409f ; ethical — of the 
Vedic period 473. 
monotheism in the later Vedic 
period 23; part played hy the 
suh in the evolution of 409 n, 
moon, the world of 271, 272, 
moral sentiment in the Brah- 
m anas 74 ; moral life 216, 
morality, see ethics, 
mukti, see liberation. 

Muktika canon 87, 
Mulamadhyamaka Karikas 482, 
Munclaka Up,, critical notes on 
94£ ; inner strata 94 ; a com- 
promise of pluralism, quali- 
fied monism, and monism 
284 ; mysticism in 28 4 f ; criti- 
cal exposition of 278 ff ; form 
compared with Eatha 278 ; 
variety of doctrines in 278 ; 
relation to the Bhagavad- 
glta 278f ; its Samkhya and 
Vedantic cosmologies 280. 
Bertel’s views on its metre 
475. 

Munda-savakas 473. 
mysticism, of the Isa 169 ; 
place of name in 232 ; mys- 
tic physiology 243 ; a mys- 
tic’s life 255 ; — of Katha 
2671; how God reveals him- 
self to the mystic 269 ; — and 
metaphysics, gulf between 
284 ; its fundamental prob- 
lem 284 ; subject-object rela- 
tion in 286 ; mystic’s vision 
of God 286 ; results of mys- 
tic communion 287;— of. the 
Svetasvatara 304 f ; mystical 
speculations of the Maitra, 


321 ; perception of several 
sounds in321f;a mystic’s 
progress described allegori- 
cally 322 ; Brahman mani- 
festation in 322; ecstatic bliss 
in 399 ; beatific vision in 399 ; 
origin of 405ff cardinal tenet 
of 406 ; — bhakti, and Yoga 
408f ; mysfcal vision of the 
Most High 411; vision of 
reality 438. 

Nachiketas 138 ; story in the 
Brahmanas 92 ; story in the 
Upanishad 259f ; on the di- 
lemma of death 371 ; etymo- 
logy of the word 475, 
nadls 237, 228, 408, 

Nagarjuna 482. 

Nahusha 27, 469. 
nairatmyavada 430, 482. 
naishkarmya, ideal of, in the 
Isa 170. 

Naka Maudgalyayana 245. 
nama, as synonym of bandhu 
65. 

name, meditation on 231 ; its 
place in mysticism 232. 
Nandi ( Jain work) 445. 
Narada 138, 230. 

Narayana, author of Dipikas 87. 
N&sadiyasukta 382; cosmogony 
of 24 ; on world-creation 331. 
nature, laws of, in the Brah- 
manas 7 3f i ( = svabbava) as 
first principle 301 ; return 
to — in cosmology 331. 
navajota 19. 

necessity { Niyati ) as the first 
principle 3 : -2. 
negativism 364. 
nidanas, twelve 416. 
nigganthas 473. 

Nighantus 9, 22; tbe fourth 
adbyaya 4,9; recensions 467. 
nihilism 430. 

NUakantha 463 n. 

Nirukta *4; seeYaska, 
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nirvana 445. 
nivaras, etymology of, 63. 
nivids 5. 

niyati 446, 448, 457; niyati- 
vada summarised In Gom- 
matasara 458n; as first prin- 
ciple 301, 302. 

non- Aryans, their matriarchal 
society 13, 20. 

non-being, creation out of 249, 
numbers, philosophy of 412 ; 
in Jainism and Buddhism 
413. 

Ny aya-V aiseshika doctrine of 
gunas 378n. 

Occasionalism in Kaushltaki 
278. 

occultism 252, 253. 

Oertel482. o’ 

Oldenberg xxi, xxiv, 28,436,469 , 
470, 473, 474 ; on mixture 
of god-types 15 ; on Upani- 
shadic chronology 88; on 
Prajapati’s role 346n; his 
magic theory about the 
Brahman 347 ; modifies his 
theory 348 ; on the work of 
the Brahmanas 472, 

Om 319, 338, 390; its signifi- 
cance 214; its genesis and 
function 216 ; importance of 
contemplation upon 268 ; in 
meditation 285 ; efficacy of 
meditation on 295f ; medita- 
tion on its matras 295; the 
four matras in the Mandukya 
322f ; as the tri-monosyllable 
376n. 

Oppert 469.. . ; 

optimism of the Brahmanas 
75, 

orders, religious 81. 

Orenda of the .Huron's 347, 
Osiris, Egyptian legend of 468. 
Osthoff 480; on Brahman 347* 
Oxus 1 1. 

Pabbajja, see pravrajya. 


Paiiigya, his doctrine 275. 
Pakudha Kachchayana his doc- 
trines 453. 

PanchadasI 374n, 481. 
pamchagni-vidya 103, 106 ; its 
Kshatriya (?) origin 137,376. 
Panchasikha 418 n. 
Pancharatra school 449, 440, 
Panini 63f, 468 ; his date 9, 10 ; 
on old and new Brahmanas 
31; his Siksha 130 ; on Ka ( = 
Prajapati) 472 ; his Bhikshu- 
sutras 474. 

Panjab, 10. 
pahkta doctrine 186. 
pan-psychism 82. 
pantheism, approaches to, in 
the Brahmanas 71, 82; heno- 
theistic 317. 

Parikshitas, their fate after 
death 195. 
parimara, daiva 274. 
parinama-vada, 24, 308, 436. 
pari nirvana, a body of the soul 
251. 

pariplava 124. 
parisamkhya 413. 

Parsis, their navjota ceremony 
19. 

paryanka-vidya. 117. 
Patanehala 195, 200. 

Patahjali, 35, 473; his Maha- 
bhashya 436. 

path of the gods and the fathers 
211, 376, 377 ; see Devayana 
and Pifcriyana, 

patichcha-samuppada 416, 451. 
Paurusishti 245, 
perception, its place in expe- 
rience 186. 

penance 366 ; — and asceticism 
as new ideas in post-Brah- 
manie period 19f ; in the 
Aranyakas 85 ; place In cos- 
mology 182 ; — the way to 
know the truth 2521 
personality, the psychological, 
proofs of 2181; consult fdso 
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Atman , its identity with the 
supreme existence 218, 21.9 ; 
a cosmological proof for the 
same 219. 

pessimism 311 ; its associa- 
tion with transmigration 83. 
Phsodo of Plato 266. 

Phsedrus of Plato 263. 
phallus-worship 11, 78, 468. 
phenomena and noumena 284. 
phenomenal reality of “ the 
many ” ( Dadhyach’s view ) 
19’2. 

philology, an Upanishadic 
contribution to 215. 
philosophers, wandering 400fF. 
philosophy, pre-philosophic — 
63 ; — of the combination of 
words 164f; of the permu- 
tations of words 165 ; diff- 
erent schools pf 301 ; con- 
structive — of Svetaivatara 
30.1; origins of systema- 
tic 400ff ; inchoate systems 
of 403ff ; popularisation of 
460 ; freedom of speculation 
in 461. 

Physiology, categories of 187f ; 
constituents of physical exis- 
tence out of three elements 
227f ; physical state during 
.fast 228 ; a mystic — • 243. 
pindapitriyajrLa 46. 

Pippalada, his philosophy 
289ff; parallelism between 
his and Aristotle’s doctrine 
of matter 290. ^ 

Pischel 470, 480 ; on Brahman 
347. ; a.a; 

Pitriyana 75, 83, 211, 212, 271, 
290. ' 

Plato, Symposium of 184 ; on 
Being 225 ; his parable of the 
chariot in Phsedrus 263. 
pluralism 453; of the Mundaka 
282 ; phenomenal 284. 
Poussin L., de la Vallee 482, 
Prabhu Butt Shastri 480, 
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Prachlnasala Aupamanyava 
223. 

Prachinayogya 243. 

pradhana 308, 309 ; of the Sam- 
lchyas 281 ; a separate — for 
each Purusha 303 n, 425 n ; 
the three co-existent gunas 
of 435 n ; in the Brahmasutra 
43 6 n. ^ 

Prajapati 16, 342 ; as creator 
25 ; his idle in the sacrificial 
system 61; samidh as his sole 
offering 62 ; the sacrifice as 
his greatest activity 66 ; in- 
structs Indr a and Virochana 
239, 346; his creation 313 ; 
review of his career as the 
first principle 343ff ; — ori- 
ginally an abstract epithet 
343 ; becomes creator and 
protector o: the world 343 ; 
identified with samvatsara, 
sun, etc, 343 ; mythological 
conceptions of later Vedic 
period about 343f ; Jhis rdle in 
later theology 344 ; his posi- 
tion in ritualism 344; identi- 
fied with Brahman 344, 354 ; 
his entrance into the world 
through love for his creation 

• 345 ; — as Devata in the 
Purusha 345 ; identified with 
heart 345; brahman (=the 
three Vedas) as the fruit of 
his activities 354, 
prajna ( soul ) 325. 
prajnatman 325 ; in the Eaushl- 
taki Up. 276 ; Identified with 
Prana 277. 

prakriti 424; Brahmana approa- 
ches to 7 2. 
pramanas 417. 

prana, as Agni 146 ; — and 
Vayu, an entire deity 148 ; lb 
the Uktha in man 155 ; eter- 
nalising himself in the uni- 
verse 155f ; as father of all 
creation 156 ; as the scripture 
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156 ; as India 157 ; as alpha- 
bet and the year 157 ; its 
physiological and psycho- 
logical conceptions 157ff; 
its supremacy 183f, 291f *, 
a supreme principle 233 ; its 
identity with Brahman 275 ; 
Identified with consciousness 
276 ; with Prajnatman 276; 
the Indian Prometheus 292 ; 
the in-forming principle of 
the outer world and the 
regulating principle of the 
inner world, 290, 292 ; its 
origin, entry, and distribution 
292 ; evolution of the idea of 
367ff. 

pranajyeshthya 379. 

pranava, see Om. 

prapalicha 325, 381. 

Prasna Upanishad, critical 
notes on93f ; a philosophical 
unity : no sub-units 93; Sah- 
karacharya on its nature 93 ; 
its peculiar cosmology 94 ; 
critical exposition of 289ff. 

Pratardana, his doctrine 275 ; 
a free-thinker and disbeliever 
in ritual 275. 

Pratardana and Indra, — their 
dialogue 2761 

Pratidarsa Vaibhavata 151. 

Fraudha Brahmana 41, 472; 
see also Tandya Brahmana. 

Pravahana Jaivali 58, 103 ; his 
doctrine of Five Fires 210f ; 
his eschatological teaching 
2121 

pravargya, the soma sacrifice 
47,48. 

pravrajya, 474 ; see Ascetics, 
wandering, and Renurtcia- 
tion. 

pray an ly a, a soma sacrifice 49. 

prayer, specimen of a beautiful 
— in Brihadaranyaka 1837. 

Prenin, son of Somahita 150. 

priesthood its apotheosis 13. 


principles, first 342 ; enquiry 
into the nature of 300f ; 
definition of 339. 
prishthya shadaha 47, 49. 

^/'v%rj of Aristotle 290. 
psyche 430n ; as phenomenal 
Atman 434. 

psychology, intellectual istic 
in the Aitareya 163f ; cate- 
gories of 187f, 232 ; of dream 
205 f ; of death 206, 208 ; state 
of mind during fast 227 ; r — 1 of 
fear 250 ; study of the states 
of consciousness 293f ; four 
states of consciousness 323f ; 
review of earlier reflections 
367f ; place of Prana in 367 ; 
psychic life at the base of 
intellection 369 ; three states 
of 370ff; abnormal 398 ; sense 
perception 437 ; mental reflec- 
tion 437 ; intuitive know- 
ledge 438 ; psycho-metaphy- 
sics, Mandukya’s greatest 
contribution to 3241 
Ptolemy 10, 514. 
pubbantakappikas 446. 
punaradheya 46. 
punar-mrityu 47 1. 

Pundras 299. 

punishment, divine 27 ; modes 
of 27 ; Rigveda on 27. 
purodasa 17, 

Purana Kassapa, his doctrines 
451. 

purl tat 373. 

purusha 339, 476 ; an Upani- 
shadic etymology of 184 ; the 
Samkhya term 264 ; — cosmo- 
logy of Mundaka 2811, his 
sixteen parts 296f , 428n ; as 
the first principle 301,303 ; 
Samkhya appropriation of the 
term 358,428 ; one or many 
425 ; evolution of the concept 
of 427f ; etymologies of the 
word 427; original denotation 
428; Yirat-purusha 428 ; — 
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and conception of Atman 
420. 

purushamedha 49. 
purunliasulcfca 338, 428 n. 
Pumshottama 475. 
putrakamy eshti 47. 

Pythagoras 209 ; philosophy of 
numbers 417. 

Race-fusion 78 ; in the Veda 11; 
its effect on religion 12, 469 ; 
on government 14, 
Eadftakrishnan xxi, xxiv. 
Raikva, his doctrine of Vayu 
as the first principle 221 . 
rajas uy a, described 48f. 
Ramanuja 364, 41 2n, 424, 481. 
Ranade xxiv. 
Rahga-Ramanuja283, 479, 
Rasa, a river 10. 

Rathitara, 245. 

ravi, the material principle 
290,~“ and prana 339 , 363 . 
realism 436 ; of the Mundaka, 
psychical as well as physical 
2821 

reality, highest, identified with 
intellect 164 ; known to those 
who do not know 178 ; phy- 
sical, physiological and psy- 
chological approaches to 
1871 ; ultimate— to be found 
in deep sleep consciousness 
189; Yajnavalkya on pheno- 
menal — 191 ; Yajnavalkya 
characterises fche supreme — 
in negative terms 199 ; re- 
gulating the universe 199; 
ultimate — of Yajnavalkya 
204 ; different ohceptions 
about ultimate — 223, 224 ; 
immergence into 234 ; self 
and — identical 230; psycho- 
logical approach to 23 8ff pits 
nature 239 ; ultimate — its 
three marks 248, transohdent 
—381 ; dream approach 440. 
realisalion progressive 387 ; 


see liberation. 

reason, its guidance in the god- 
ward life 397. 

rebirth 21 ; seet ransmigration ; 

eschatology, etc. 
reclu es 401, 402. 
re-incarnation 82 ; in this world 
159 ; Vamadeva’s doctrine of 
three births 161f ; see Trans- 
migration, eschatology, etc. 
relations, philosophy of, in the 
Brahmanas 71. 

renunciation 80, 197, 207, 395, 
401. 

retirement into forest 80. 
revelation, Aranyakas and Upa- 
nishads recognised as 84. 
reward, highest 27. 

Rhys David 401, 447, 451, 479, 
482, 483. 

Rigveda 470 ; constitution of its 
text, and age 1, 2 ; different 
beliefs and stages of specula- 
tion in 2; the old and new 
strata in 3, 467 ; estimates of 
different scholars about 3 ; its 
date 10 ; on life after death 
i 26 ; divine punishment 27 ; 

on the first cause 470. 
rita, as personified in the Veda 
15; as a creative force 24; 
ritapa, enjoying the fruits of 
actions 265. 
rites, funeral 1.7 f, 
ritualism, attitude of Mundaka 
toward 279f ; condemned by 
Mundaka 280; some specula- 
tions in Maitrl 316f. 

Rohini, Prajapati’s daughter 58. 
Rohita, Prajapati identified with 
343. 

Rudra, a new god in the Vedic 
pantheon 59; as an epithet of 
the IT ighest God 30; Rudra- 
Siva his origin 79; Bhakti in 
connection with ■ — 79 ; his 
cult, menace to Brahmanism 
79, 
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rupa, synonym of bandhu 64. 
Sabbuvalo 471. 

sacerdotalism, in its waning 
state 83. 

sacrifice, a magical fishing-net 
16 ; as sympathetic magic 16f ; 
its different motif s 16; change 
in the original conception 
of 17 ; symbolism in 17; 
its elaboration into a world- 
principle 17, 25, 65, 332 ; sys- 
tem of 46f ; nitya andkamya 
46f; soma — : three classes 
of 47f ; longer sessions 49f ; 
different kinds, tabulated 
52; — versus magic 56 ; its 
small details 60 ; priestly 
' ways to secure sacrificer’s 
gain or loss in 60, 61; Gods 5 
instrument of victory over 
the Asnras 65 ; beneficial to 
all creation 65 ; as a battle- 
ground of warring protences 
69 ; elaboration by the Brah- 
manas 69 ; its power 72 ; its 
emotional and moral side 
74f; gradual loss of faith 
in 83 ; contemplative — 84 ; 
in aid of the creator, when 
exhausted 332 ; human life 
conceived as 394. 
sadyo-mukti378;see liberation, 
sage (jilanin) state of his vital 
airs after death 194 ; his 
highest mark ; desirelessness 
# 254. 

Saibya Satyakama 295f. 
Saivism of Svetas vatara 304 ; 
306f; a description of Siva 
306f ; mixture with Sarhkhya 
; ideas 307, 

$ akalya ’s view 165. 

Sakalya, Vidagdha 2011 ; his . 

sad fate 202. 
s&kamedha 46. 


sakshat-kara, consult absolute 
realisation and self, realisa- 
. tion of. , 

Sakti and Saktas 301 n, 468. 
Sallaja, a station in Brahma- 
loka 272. 

samavasdra'nas 445. 
sambhuti-asambhuti-riddle in 
the Isa XJpanishad 171 ff. 
samadhi 326. 

saman, meaning of 215 ; kinds 
of 215 ; names of 215. 
Samaiinaphalasutta 451. • 
samidb, as Prajapati’s sole 
oblation 62, 

samidbenls, kindling verses 
42. 

samiti, its pariskad 400. 
Samkhya and the Samkhyas, 
Maulika — their view of a 
separate pradhana for each 
pnrusha 303 n ; originally 
idealistic 303n; 424, 425 ; 

their predelectioxi for the 
numbers 304 ; — doctrine 
in the Svetasvatara Upani. 
307 f,; mixture of Vedanta 
and Saiva ideas with 307 ; 
divergent views about the 
origin of 412 ff ; derivation 
of the term 412 ; in the 
Mahabharata 413 ; Edgerton 
on 413 ; Garbe on the origins 
of 41 4 ff ; Jacobi on the ori- 
gins of 416ff ; S. & Jainism, 
parallelism between 417f. ; 
Oldenberg on 418 ff ; the 
non-Brahmanic (?) origin of 
419 f; Dahimarm on the 
origin of 420 ff ; criticism of 
views about the origin 
of 424-427 ; its priority 
to Buddha 477; its pessimism 
477. 

Samkhya KarikSs 126. 414, 


Sakayanya, the instructor 
king Briliadratha 311, 


422n»42i. 
of Samkhya- sutras 416, 

Samkhyatattvakaumu dl 416, 
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samprasada 374. 
stimyadvama 323, 388. 
samvarga-vidya I36n'., 379. 
sanatana-dharma, its dec 
and re-incarnation 435. 
Sanatkumara 231. 
Sandamarkau, the two Asura 
, ministers 59. 

Sandilya, the teacher in Sata- 
, paths 35. 

Sandilya, on the identity of 
microcosm and macrocosm 
219. 

Sanjaya-Belatthaputta 42 3n, 
460 ; his doctrines 454 ; the 
father _ of Indian dialectics 
454; his four-membered for- 
, mnla of prevarication 454. 
Sahkaracharya xix, 98, 362, 
374n, 3 81 n, 424 ; on the futi- 
lity of the study of scrip- 
tures 76; his Bhashyas on 
the TFpanishads 87 ; his 
parama-guru 96 ; on the five 
sheaths of the soul 252 ; his 
inconsistent expl anations 

283 ; on phenomenal plura- 
lism 284 ; his geniune works 
474 ; his Bhashya on the 
Maha-Aitareya Upanishad 
, 477. 

Sahkarananda, author of the 
, Atmapuran,a 87. 

Sahkhayana Srautasutra 471. 
santstman 264* . 

Sarasvatl 10* 

Slriputta 454, . 
sarpasattra 50, y'y 
Sarvadar&anasamgraha 453. 
sarvamedha 49. 
sarvasamans, 49. 
sarvavatah 471. 
sassatavada 453. . 

Bat, as the first principle 342, 

, 436 ; its ihsluma (seeing) 436. 
Satapatha Brahmana 9, 26 ;the 
arguments to prove its com- 
posite nature 35 ; on Agni’s 


epithet “ manota ” 40 ; on the 
sacrificer’s way of life 41 f ; 
why seventeen mantras 
y recited after some particnlar 
sacrifice 42f ; a metaphor 
from 43 ; story of Soma fet- 
ched from heaven 45f ; on the 
two kinds of gods 57 ; on 
creation 68 ; on Brahman’s 
share in creation 68f; a 
carious ritualistic anecdote 
from 69 ; on true Agnihotrs 
85 ; on Prana, the true Agni 
133 ; on the story of proud 
Bhrigu 134 ; on eater and 
eatable 134. 
satkaranavada 417. 
satkaryavada 417. 

Satyakama Jabala 19, 137, 
204 ; his history 221f. 
Satyayajna Paulushi 223. 
§!aunaka 280, 

Saunaka Kapeya 149. 
Sauryayani Gargya 293, 
sautramani 47. 
savanas, i6, 471, 472, 478, 
savitragni-vidya 352, 

Bavitri 22. 

Say ana, 47 1 ,472, 47 8 on the use 
of the mantras 39. 

Sayugvan Raikva 137. 
scepticism 4541; 463 ; in the 
Mahabharata 450. 

Scherman 477. 

Schrader F. Otto xxvi, 130, 419, 
449 ; his discovery of four 
new Upanishads 89. 

Schwab 422. 

sciences, their beginnings in 
the Brahmana speculations 
73 ; are apara vidya 285, 
scriptures 395n ; as revealed 
561 

self, Ba on the nature of 168f ; 
its place in the psychical 
functions 177 ; its transcen- 
dental nature 178 ; poetico- 
philosophieal description of 


64 (History of Indian Philosophy! Vol. 2] 
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188 ; as the essence of all 190; 
famous description of, by 
Yajnavalkya 19 Of ; the sum 
mum boniim 191 ; end of its 
empirical existence 191 ; in 
dream and sleep 205 f ; self- 
realisation 234f; realisation 
a means to fulfil all desires 
235 ; silence its highest ex- 
pression 438 ; difficulty of its 
realisation 441 ; ultimate na- 
ture of 238; self-consciousness 
versus dream-consciousness 
236 ; three states of conscious- 
ness 239; as the supreme trea- 
sure 248 ; as identical with 
akshara 248 ; identy of in- 
dividual and univeral — -266 ; 
imperishable and immortal 
277 ; its nature 277, 312 ; 
its freedom 277 f the mover 
of non-sentient body 312 ; 
the doctrine of elemental self 
(bhutaman) 313ff; — • in the 
fourth state of consciousness 
324; finds fuller expression 
in animals 336, 364; its crea- 
tion 373, 380; — self-know- 
ledge, see jnana. Op. also 
soul. ; 

Semiretclienski-krai 11. 
sense-perception 437. 
sentience, progress ire, in crea- 
tion 158. 

Sham Sastri 469, 483. 
Shashtipatha? referred to by 
Pfttafn&l ? 35 

Shashtitantra 30', 41 9 n. 449. 
sheaths, the doctrine of 98, 99, 
25 Of ; metaphysical signifi- 
cance of 25 2f, ' 
shodasm 48, 

siddhis, supernatural powers 
and perfections 406n. 

§ind 468. 

Siphri 5. 
sisnadevah 78, 
sitama 467. 


Siva, an epithet of the highest 
god 301 ; a description of 
305 f. origin of the cult 473. 

Skambhasukta 47 5 . 

skanda, its interpretation 1 8. 

sleep, phenomenon of 71 ; sleep- 
consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness 187, 236 ; condi- 
tion of soul in 227 ; of Prana 
in 227. 

Smith, V. A.., on the date of 
Panini 10. 

Socrates, his “maieutics*” 145 ; 
on being 225, 

Soderblom on Brahman 347, 
480. 

solipsism of Yajnavalkya 189, 
359. 

soma (moon) 45. 

soma (plant), story of bringing 
it from Heaven 45 f ; soma- 
sacrifices 47f. 

Sophists 225. 

soul, its life after death 25, 26, 
191 ; Vedic expression (asu) 
for 25 ; four kinds of 96 ; 
324f ; its way to Brahman 
244, 261 ; its different bodies 
251 ; its fate after death 2601V 
immortal and imperishable 
26 1 ; dream-aproaeh towards 
its conception 262 ; a parable 
of chariot 262f ; individual 
and universal —* 264, 265 ; 
Brahmaloka and Brahman 
273 ; reception accorded to, 
in Brahmaloka 273 ; plura- 
lity of souls in ' the Mundaka 
282 ; emerges out of, and dis- 
appears into, God 282; creat- 
ed (?) in Mundaka 282 ; per- 
sonal aspect of the universal 
soul in the Mundaka 283; in- 
dividual soul merging into 
life eternal 297 ; a hymn to 
the supreme soul in Maifcri 
315; Upanishadic doctrines of 
soul reviewed 367-378 ; posh 
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tion of individual soul in 
dualism 372; its after-death 
pilgrimage 375ff ; as monad 
430 ; immortality of 432 ; 
multiplicity of 433. Op. also' 
self. 

Spinoza 188, 
sparsa, consonants 215, 
spirit, universal, the support of 
all things in the universe 
1 92 ; identity with th e indivi- 
dual soul 229 ; .description of 
266 ; regarded as God 266. 
sraddha, personified abstrac- 
tion 15 ; as creative force 24, 
srauta religion 459, 464 ; the 
, attacks on 4601. 

Sr autarshi Devabhaga, 72, 471. 
sravishtha (the Dolphin) 317. 
Srikrishna, his vibhutis 65; see 
, Krishna Devaklputra. 
Srlsukta 21. 

Sruti texts, classified list 32ff. 
Sthananga ( Jain work ) 445, 
Stoics, their aixaOea 254. 
strata, literary in, the Rigveda 
6n, 

Strauss xxi, 480, on Brahman 
347. 

Subject and object 277 ; rela- 
tion of subject and object in 
mystical experience 286 ;sub- 
, jeet-objeet transcended 438. 
Suddhadvaita 442 n, 

Sudhanvan Angirasa 200. 
Suhmas 299, 

Sukesin Bharadvaja 296f. 
Summum bonum in the Brah- 
manas 75f, 86 ; nature of, and 
means to, 245 f, 396, 
sun, mystery of 149f ; a para- 
ble about 217. 

Sunahsepa 44, 49, 472 ; legend 
of 57. 

sunasTrtya 47. 
a-uvSeriKr, 72, 

Suravlra’s view 165 ; his son’s 
view 165. 


Suresvaracharya, author of the 
N aishkarmy asiddhi 9 , 347 n , 
481 ; his reference to Gaudas 
, 96, 

S'ushkabhrihgara 275. 
sushumna 321. 

sutra-1 iter ature 77 ; life depic- 
ted in 77, 

Sutrakritahga (Jain work) 445, 
Svaidayana, of the Saunaka 
clan 58. 

svahhava as the first princi- 
ple 301, 446, 448, 458 ; in 
Mahabharata 458 n. 
svara, vowels 215. 
svarajya, the goal of a mystic 
, 234. . 

Svetaketu 137, 271 ; discredited 
in the court of the Panchala 
king 2 1 0 f ; his instruction 
, by his father 2241 
Svetasvatara-TJpanishad, chro- 
nological units xxv f, , cri- 
tical notes on 119 ff; Saiv- 
ism in 119, 121-122; Samkhya 
in 119 ; criticism of the 
other schools, and construc- 
tive philosophy in 302 f ; 
critical exposition of 300 ff ; 
its synthetic philosophy 304. 
syadavada 456, 457. 
symbolism in sacrifice 17 ; in 
worship and sacrifice 60 ; 
foreign to Hindu religious 
philosophy 62 ; symbolical 
categories 3371 
systems of philosophy, see 
philosophy, origins of syste- 
matic philosophy. 

Tadvanam, a formula about 
the absolute 388. 
taijasa (soul) 325. 

Taimata 469 ; see also Tiamafc. 
Taittirlya At any aka 9. 
Taiitlrlya Brahmana, on the 
selection of Nakshatra 40 ; a 
metaphor from 43 ; on spoci- 
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fic mode of offering 61; on 
creation 67. 

Taittirlya Samhita, on Deva- 
Asura ritual 53; on Vaja- 
prasavlya ritual 62 ; on 
Prafapatfis creation 66.^ 

Taittiriya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 97 f ; chronological 
units 97 ; interpolations in 
98 ; critical exposition of 

um 

tajjalan 388. 

Talavakaropanishad,see Kena 
Upanishad. 

tamas, as the first principle 
342. 

Tandya Brahmana, on Deva- 
Asura ritual 53f ; on Deva- 
A sura rivalry 54; on real 
fatherhood 57f ; on the 
Mahavrata 66 ; on PrajS- 
pati’s creation 66 ; on Indra’s 
subterfuge 473. See also 
Praudha Brahmana. 

tanmStras 415. 

tantras in the Shashtitantra 
449. 

tanu, as synonym of bandhu 
64. 

tapas as creative force 24; the 
Brahmana substitute to ex- 
plain the creation 332 ; see 
penance. 

tatt « abliava (an experience of 
identity) 270. 

teacher, his importance in 
G-od-realisaiion 285. 

Tedandikas 473. 

tejas, ’invigorating energetic 
element 226. 

tejobanna, Tejas.Ap, and Anna 
418. 

Thales 182n. 

theism of Svetasvatara 301f ; 
309f ; saguna and nirguna 
in — 441. 

theogony, early Vedic 22. 

theology of the Brahmanas 


69 ; see also sacrifice, gods, 
Prajapati, etc. 
theopolis 235. 

theosophy, its conception of 
soulA different vestures 251. 
thought-ferment, in the post- 
Upanishadic period 443-465; 
general charaotesistics of 

— 460ff. 

Tiamata, the Chaldean Water- 
dragon 15 ; see Taimata also, 
Tilak on Chaldean and Indian 
Vedas 469. 

time, its three divisions, 
identified with the three 
moras of Om 323 ; as the 
first principle 301 ; see kala. 
Tirimdira Parasava 468. 
titaii 5. 

traiyambaka-homa for Buclra 
47. 

transmigration (of the soul) 
81f, 194f, 370, 3 75 if, 470, 
471; see re-incarnation. 
Trisahku, his mystical scroll 
247f. 

triune-unity of Svetasvatara 
304F. 

trlvrit-karana 364, 481. 
truth, and prosperity allied 42; 

— and falsehood : their com- 
bination the key to suc- 
cess in the world 159 ; its 
efficacy in spiritual life 286. 

Tugrya 468. 

Tukaram 248, 

turiya-state 364, 381 ; see con- 
sciousness, its four states. 
Turmuz (Tarmes) 11. 

Turvasa 468. 

Tvashtri 343. . . 

Uohohai^sravas Kaupayeya 28, 
Udanka SsulbEyana 204. 
udayanlya 49. 

Udd&laka Arum 58, 223, 271 ; 
his questions to Y aplavalky a 
about the ruler of the Uni- 
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verse 200f ; Instructs bis son 
224f. 

udgltha 214, 

Udvanta, the Atharvan 150. 
uktha as essence of the -uni- 
verse 154 ; as Brahman 276. 
ukthya, a soma sacrifice 48. 
ululavah and the Hebrew 
_ hallelujah 104, 355. 
Ulumbhas (?) 299, 
understanding, function of 
186. 

universe, the different bonds in 
2421 

Upakosala 138. 

Upakosala Kamalayana 221. 
upanayana, rite of initiation 
18f ; its Non-Aryan (?) origin 
19. 

Upanishads, new interpreta- 
tions in xxv n. their relation 
with the Brahmanas and the 
Aranyakas 8 6f, 327 ; their 
significance for philosophy 
87 ; their chronology xxivf. 
87ff , 467, 477; their number 
87 ; four new Upanishads 
discovered 87 ; criteria for 
settling their chronology §81; 
structural and critical notes 
on 90-132 ; critical notes 
on different Upanishads— 
see individual titles. Pre- 
Upanishadic Upanishads cri- 
tical notes on 133f; chronolo- 
gical grouping of Upanisha- 
dio texts (table) 135 ; tradi- 
tional authorship of 13 6f ; 
personnel of the dialogues 
in 137f; their scenic back- 
ground 13Sf ; their literary 
form 139ff ; their weak points 
141 £ ; compared with the 
dialogues of Plato 141 ; their 
style 142f ; Deussen on their 
style 142 ; methods of philo- 
sophising in 143ff ; . their 
dialectics 145 ; evaluation of ' 


their philosophy 327-442; 
survey of their accounts of 
world-creation 330ff; their 
cosmologies, an inconsequen- 
tial grouping of entities 
334f ; stereotyped cosmolo- 
gies in 338f ; their keen zest 
for learning 400f ; their 
central impulse 421 ; three 
solutions of their problems 
(Dahlmann) 422; ultimate 
Vedantic position 433ff; epi- 
stemological doctrines in 437 
-439 ; summary of the results 
of their evaluation 439ff ; as 
the mighty products of 
Indian genius 464 ; their new 
opponents 465 ; their titles 
474 ; treatment of neo-Upani- 
shads 476f ; chronology of 
their four groups 477 ; minor 
and sectarian — 482, 
upasar as of the AranyakasSl. 
Ur-subjeot and Ur-objeet in 
reality 339. 

Ushasta Chakrayana, on the 
realisation of Atman 196. 
Ushasti Chakray ana 214. , 
ushman, consonants 215. 
uvula 244 . 

Vaeh, logos, speech 131, 342. 
Vairajagani in Brahma] oka, 
flowers produced by the 
cosmic spirit 273, 

VaiSeshika 453. 
vaisvadeva 46. 
vaisvanara-vidya 107. 
vaisvanara 325. 
vajapeya 48. 
vajaprasavlya 62. 

Valakhilyas 23. 

Vamadeva, philosophy of three 
births 161f; old version of 
his story ifiln ; criticism of 
his doctrine 162 ; on identity 
between creator and creation 
185, 
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vamanl 323, 388, 
vana 23. 

Varaha-avaiara 480. 
Varahapurana 479. 
vapus 22. 

Varku Varshna 204. 
varnas 444. 

Varttikakara 243 n ; 247 n; see 
also Suresvaracharya. 

Varuna 7, 15, 22 ; Bhakti in 
connection with 79 ; ethical 
monism connected with 473. 
varunapraghasa 46. 
varnnl-vidya 253. 
vast 7. 

Vasishtha 5, 7. 

Vasishtha, his definition of 
Brahman 300, 

V asisbtha-dharm asa str a 85. 
Vayti and Prana, as an entire 
deity 148f. 

Veda, its position in Indian life 
and literature 1; religion, its 
primitive state in Sf ; society 
in 10 ; its religion contami- 
nated by contact with the 
aboriginal religion 12; its 
gods as personifications of 
natural forces and pheno- 
its seers 14f ; 
mixture of god-types in 15 ; 
early ethical ideas in 
19f ; Vedic poets: their moral 
fervour 20 ; their aesthetic 
sense 20 , 21 ; early cos- 
mogony in 22 ; early theo- 
gony in 22 ; later cosmogony 
in 23 ; later theogony in 23 ; 
contents of its mantras 38 ; 
the different priests in 46 ; 
concordance to 132 ; modes 
of its recitation 164 ; age of, 
third mill enium B. O. 467; 
influence upon Vedic civilisa- 
tion 469 ; age of the later 
Veda 469 ; nature-worship 
and demonolatry in 469. 
Vedanga-jyothh a 129, 


Vedanta, inchoate form, in the 
Katha 265 ; its equation : 1 = 
Brahman =■ Universe 303n ; 
Vedantio ideas mixed with 
Saivlsro and Samkhya in the 
Svetasvatara 307 ; — of the 
XJpanishads433Sf ; Yajnaval- 
kya’s doctrine of Atman 
433ff. 

Vedantasara 125. 

Vedantasutras 303. 
Vedantasutrakara see Brah- 
masutrakara. * 

Vibhu, the audience chamber 
of Brahman 272. 

Videgha Mathava 473. 
Vidagdha Sakalya 204. 
vidriti 161. 

vidya-avidya riddle in the Isa 
171ff; para (higher) and aparS, 
(lower) vidya 284 f, 
vijamdtri 5. 

Vijara, the ageless river 272. 
vijiiana : 32; the higher faculty 
of intution 286 ; see also 
jnana ; supra-sensuous intui- 
tive knowledge 407, 407 n. 
vijnanatman 372, 
vijnanavadin 477, 481. 
village community, adopted by 
the Aryans 12. 
vinaya, Buddhist 402n. 
vinaya-vada 445, 
viraps-nah 6. 

Viraj, the macro-cosmic person 
160. 

Viraj, regarded as the sacrificed 
horse 181. 

Virat-puruslia 25, 428, 429. 
viriyavada (of Jainism) 445, 
Virochana 138 ; — and Indra 
238f. 

virtue and vice, conception^ 
of, in early Vedic period 19; 
highest virtue 245. 

Vishnu, a new God in Vedic 
pantheon 59 ; origin of the 
cult of 473, 
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vishuvat, a sacrifice 49. 
Vi&ishtadvaita 384. 442n. 
visva the Individual soul 363. 
visvaj It a sacrifice 47. 
Visvakarman 24, 842, 343; is 
merged into Prajapati 473. 
Vis vain : era, his definition of 
Brahman 297. 381 ; its criti 
^ cisrn by J amadagni 297 f. 
viveka, discrimination 415; 

viveka and aviveka'423. 
vyahritis 338. 

Y yakarana-M ahabha shy a 104. 
vyavahara, view of the world 
442. 

W ackernagel on Brahman 347. 
Waddell 488. 

waking state 312, 373; see 
psychology, and states of 
conciousness. 

Walleser 475, : 

water as first principle 208. 

way of works 396, 441. 

Weber 331. 

Weeker 474. 

wind as the primary substance 

221 . 

Windiseh 482. 

Wmtsrnitz 463, 468, 480, 482. 
world, its back-ground 198f; 
the thread which binds it 
200 ; the inner ruler of 200f. 
evolved out of three elements 
226f ; has Atman as the first 
cause 234f ; reciprocal de- 
pendence of all things in 
192; identified with intui- 
tive bliss 252 ; origin, sus- 
tenance, and destruction of 
252 ; its unreality 266 ; its 
transitory nature 311f; crea- 
tion of : a survey of Upa- 
nishadic accounts of 330ff , 
looked upon as an artifact 
331 ; its creation likened to 
carpentry 331 ; Nasadlya- 
sukfca on its creation 331 ; 
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Aruni’s doctrine of its crea 
tion435-437. 
worship, change of spirit in 15 f. 

Yadrichchha 446, 448, 458 ; as 
first principle 301, 302 ; 

chance theory 458 n. 
yajnakratus 51. 
yajnapurusha 342- 
Yajnavalkya 404, 455 ; on a 
ritualistic detail 69 ; on phe- 
nomenal duality 191 : his 
monism leads into solipsis- 
tic abyss 192; answers the 
interlocutors at Janaka’s 
court 193£f ; on the doctrine 
of karman 155 ; on the fate 
of the Parikshits J95f; on 
Self-love 170; on the need 
of Self-realisation 190; his 
absolute monism 191 ; onmo- 
ral freedom of Atman 207 ; 
his views about the dual 
aspect of creation 184 ; his 
atmanism 18 9f ; instructs his 
wife, Maitreyl 189f ; his dis- 
course on immutable Brah- 
man 19 8f ; his description of 
Antaryamin 201f ; eschato- 
logy 202 ; his criticism of 
other philosophers 203; his 
constructive philosophy 
2 04 ff; on the 1 ight in man 205; 
on deep-sleepand dream psy- 
chology 2051 ; on psychology 
of death 206 ; his solipsism 
and negativism 359; on na- 
ture of Atman 432f; dualism 
and non-dualism in 433 ; his 
doctrine of Atman 4331 
yaksha 21 

Yama, the first mortal to die 
27 ; as teacher of Nachiketas 
in Katha 258f, his under- 
ground abode 471 ; as the 
finder of the path 471. 

Yaska 4, 9, 37, 70, 471 ; on the 
contents of the mantras 38f ; 
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OUTLINE SCHEME 


FOR THE 

HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


FOREWORD 

There has been a continuous stream of philosophic or 
religio-philosophic thought, flowing among the Indian Aryans 
from the earliest times, before they migrated to India and settl- 
ed in the country, up to the present day. As it flowed on, it 
received tributaries and became a mighty river, and afterwards 
threw out a number of branches. All along its course Indian 
speculation has developed ideas which, in combination with 
those elicited in the thought of Europe, are likely to render the 
world’s philosophic knowledge truer, more accurate and fructi- 
fying. This subject in its vast extent has not yet attracted the 
attention of European scholars. What is known in Europe 
about Indian thought is something gathered from Buddhism, 
the Upanishads, and the Bhagavadglfea, But even this has had 
the effect of giving a liberalising turn to European religious 
thought. If, therefore, the richness of Indian ideas is plainly 
brought out and explained, it cannot fail to produce a healthy 
effect on the world’s philosophic or religio-philosophic thought. 

This is a very laborious task requiring extensive know- 
ledge and keen critical judgment and skill. Professors S. K. 
Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade have now undertaken it, and I 
believe they are fully competent to execute it. They are not only 
critical Sanskrit scholars acquainted with the modes and me- 
thods of fruitful research, but have studied European philo- 
sophy and are M. A.s of our University in that subject and have 
acquired the knowledge necessary for a correct estimate of 
philosophic ideas generally. The following programme, which 
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I have carefully considered and which I approve, fully explains 
the scope of the work they intend to do, and I believe it leaves 
no important subject untouched. The first seven volumes will 
contain a complete history of the course of speculation already 
traversed; and the eighth gives an estimate of what may 
be reasonably expected in the near future. 

The work undertaken by these scholars is important and 
promises to be very interesting at the same time that it ad- 
vances the world’s knowledge of philosophy. I therefore believe 
that it deserves the attention and support of all who are interest- 
ed in knowing fully what humanity has been thinking regard- 
ing the purpose and goal of its existence. 


SARGAM ASHRAM, POONA, 
5th December, 1018. 


R. G. BEARD ARKAR 
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OUTLINE SCHEME 

FOR THE 

History of Indian Philosophy 

i 

» Volume First : The Origins : — ( i ) An attempt will be made 
in this volume to raise a philosophical superstructure on the 
data supplied by- 

fa) Ethnology, and by Comparative Philology and 
Stylometry as applied to the Veda ; 

(b) Assyriology, including the latest finds in Sind and 
Asia Minor ; 

(c) the Central Asian, Scandinavian, and Arctic Horn® 

theories ; . and 

( d ) studies in Avestic and Persian religions. 

( ii ) In regard to the Rigveda an attempt will be made 
to trace the inner development of its thought by classifying 
portions of the Veda into sufficiently distinct strata, and to 
adjudge the value of this thought from the point of view of 
Comparative Religion, Mythology, and Anthropology. 

{ iii ) In the treatment of the post-Rigvedic period will be 
offered 

(a) a new theory about the degeneration ( as exempli- 
fied in the Atharva-veda ) of the old Vedic religion 
by its contact with Chaldean magic and supersti- 
tion ; and 

0) a new raison d’Mre for the Sam an and Yajus collec- 
tions, and for the ritualistic practices of the exegeti- 
cal texts known as the Brahmanas. 

( iv ) The volume is expected to afford many new points of 
view and new solutions of old problems, and in it an attempt 
will be made throughout to evaluate the contributions made 
by the Vedic period to the general problem of thought, 
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Volume Second :* The Creative Period : — ( i ) The early 
part of this volume will trace the progress of thought from the 
Vedic through the Bralnnanic to the Upanishadic period hy 
showing how, for example, it proceeds pari passu with the 
development in the meaning of a word such as brahman which, 
originally signifying a hymn, later denoted sacrificial 
worship, and finally came to be identical with the Essence of 
the Universe. 

{ ii ) The major part of the volume will however be devoted to 
the Upanishads. In it an attempt will be made 

(а) to set forth the conditions that called into existence 
the varied and extraordinarily fruitful thought-acti- 
vity of the period, affording, along with it, a general 
and succinct characterisation of the Upanishadic 
method of philosophising ; 

(б) to reduce, wherever possible, with the help of the re- 
cognised objective tests such as those of stylometry, 
the contents of each Upanishad into sufficiently 
distinct strata ; 

(c) to afford a general survey of the various Upani- 
shads one after another by a dovetailing of these 
strata, wherever possible, with a view to trace their 
thought-development ; and 

(d) to rear up a philosophy of the Upanishads upon 
these foundations, setting forth -in bold relief the 
keen zest for knowledge and the fervent spirituality 
of the period, 

( iii ) The concluding chapters of the volume will be devoted 
to a brief account of the post-Upanishadic thought-ferment as 
gathered from references in Jain and Buddhistic literatures. 
This is a phase in the intellectual life of the people about which 
practically nothing has been written ; but its recognition and 
adequate evaluation would give a now significance to the doc- 
trine of Bhakti and to the great dissenting systems of Jainism 
and Buddhism, 

* Issued, December 192L 
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Volume Third : The Synthetic period: -( i ) An attempt will 
ho made in this volume, at first, 

{</) to set forth the sociological and philosophical signi- 
ficance of the earliest phases of the domestic, ritualis- 
tic, and other forms of the Sutra literature; and 
('>) to indicate the various lines along which, from its 
first nebulous beginnings, the philosophic thought 
of the period progressed, giving rise to the earliest 
* and inchoate forms of Sarhkhya, Yoga, Mimansa* 

Bhakti, and other systems, all these different ten- 
dencies finding their ilius [ration and synthesis in 
the philosophic thought of the Mahabharata. 

( ii ) Then will follow a critical exposition of the Maha- 
bbarata from all points of view : textual, social, ethical, politi- 
co d, historical, and religious. Particular attention will be 
given to the forces of discontent and disruption that were 
gathering together at the time, and to which the Maha- 
bharata, on a purely autonomous moralistic basis, supplies an 
answer, which, only in the Bhagavadgxta and allied episode^, 
assumes a definitely theonomous aspect. 

(iii) Finally, there would be given an adequate and unbiassed 
account of the theism and the ‘ activism ’of the Bhagavadglta 
and the philosophical synthesis it attempts and carries out, full 
justice being done to the very vast literature on the subject 
including some of the most recent pronouncements on it. 

IY 

Volume Fourth : The Voice of Dissent : — (i) This volume will be 
mainly taken up by Jainism, Buddhism, and the other protes- 
tant systems of Ancient India, which will be studied and ex- 
pounded afresh in the light of original sources such as (a) the 
canonical texts, (/3; their interpretations by latter day commen- 
tators, (y) the accounts of foreign pilgrims to India, and (5) the 
latest finds from excavations all over India and from the ex- 
peditions in Turkestan and Central Asia; as well as in the 
light of (e) the modern Indian, Ceylonese, European, and other 
expositions of these systems. 
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(ii) The treatment of each system will include 

(a) a preliminary survey of the conditions that brought 
it into existence, and an estimate of its indebtedness 
to its predecessors ; 

( b ) a detailed and critical account of the cosmology, 
physics, ethics, psychology, epistemology, and meta- 
physics, and in general, an estimate of the permanent 
contribution of it to the problem of thought ; and, 
finally, 

(c) a brief review of the later history of all its diverging 

sects in the different parts of India itself as also in 
outlying countries like Ceylon, Tibet, China, Japan 
etc., bringing out clearly the doctrinal development 
of the system caused by reaction from and assimila- 
tion with the other sister-systems from which it had 
seceded. 

(iii) Room will also be made in this volume for interesting 
monographs on topics such as («) the great Buddhistic Univer- 
sities of Ancient India and their contribution to learning and 
education, (/3) the organised work of preserving literature carri- 
ed on by the great JainBhandaras, (y) the extraordinary artis- 
tic and architectural development of the period as evidenced by 
images, frescos, and paintings on the one hand, and temples, 
stupas, and viharas on the other, (S) the evangelic propaganda 
of Jainism no less than that of Buddhism in times ancient as 
well as those nearer to our own, and — just because it comes in 
here chronologically — (e) the Greeo-Indian problem of priority 
or parallelism, which will be discussed in the light of the 
latest researches of specialists in the field, 

Y 

Volume Fifth : The Period of Reconstruction :—(i) In its 
early pages this volume will set forth in its full significance 

(a) the great re-organising work, especially in Ethics and 
Jurisprudence, of the Smritis and Nibandhas generally, and 

(b) the valuable broadening and syncretic work of the Puranas, 
with an appraisal of their contribution to thought, as also a 
similar treatment of the more or less synchronous Neo-Up ani- 
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shadic movement, which has failed hitherto to adequately, engage 
the attention of scholars. 

(ii) The main part of the volume will however be devoted to 
a historical and critical exposition of the various ‘orthodox’ 
Darsanas or Schools of Philosophy. The volume will thus deal 
with the N y ay a- V ais eshik a systems from their dimmest begin- 
nings through their Buddhistic and anti-Buddhistic or mediaeval 
phases and their relations to theistic schools like those of 
Saivism and Paheharatra, on to their latest activities in Mithila 
and, their eclectic and manual-making phases. Or, to take 
another instance, it will treat of the Samkhya-Yoga systems in 
all their vicissitudes and even aberrations through all the 
centuries; and it will similarly deal with the great system of 
Mlmansa, pointing out on the one hand its relation to the ritua- 
listic speculations of the Brahmanas, and on the other, its 
influence in the making of the science of Logic with its closely 
defined criteria of truth. 

(iii) All these systems will be set forth and evaluated from 
the point of view of Western Philosophy, and many interesting 
parallels will be drawn between, for instance, the Indian and 
Aristotelian Logic, or the Kan&dian and Leucippian Atomism. 
With the sole exception of the Vedanta-darsana, which will 
be reserved in its entirety for the next volume, this volume 
will thus devote itself to the very cream of systematised Indian 
thought. 

VI 

Volume Sixth : The Crowning Phase (i) This volume will 
he exclusively devoted to a study of the Vedanta in all its 
forms. The early chapters will contain 

(a) an exposition of the relation of the Vedanta Sutras to 
the Upanishads ; 

(b) a discussion as to the probable accretions made in 
the course of time to the text of the original Sutras ; 

(c) a presentation, in the light of the latest pronounce- 
ments on the subject, of the probable original doctrine 
of the Sutrakara ; and 
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(d) a brief account of the Vedanta doctrine prior to the 
advent of Sankaracharya, as gathered from stray 
notices in different works. 

(ii) A general survey of the philosophical position at the time 
of Sankaracharya will prepare the ground for an exposition of 
his philosophy as seen not only in the Bhashyas alone, but also 
in his other genuine religious and philosophical works. 

(iii) The history of the school of Sankaracharya will next bo 
pursued through the writings of the Master’s immediate pupils 
and later followers such as Padmapada, Suresvara, Sarvajim- 
muni, Chitsukha, Vachaspafci, Sriharsha, Sankarananda, Vidya- 
ranya, Madhusudana Sarasvati, Appayya Dlkshita, Dharma- 
rajadhvarindra, and others, 

(iv) There will then be given a similar treatment in the case 
of the other allied V edantic schools such as those of Visishta- 
dvaitay Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, and Suddhadvaita, setting forth 
their peculiar doctrines and practices down to their latest deve- 
lopments. 

(v) Throughout the volume an attempt will be made to set 
forth the philosophical background of each of these schools and 
to show how it was necessitated by the peculiar circumstances 
of the time and the particular temperaments to which it address- 
ed itself. On an impartial consideration of ail these types cf 
thought, an attempt will finally be made to see if they could 
not all be subsumed under a single larger synthesis. 

¥11 

Volume Seventh : Mysticism :—(i) An attempt will be 
made in this volume to accurately define and analyse and 
evaluate that peculiar mental attitude to reality known as 
‘Mysticism,’ which is observable in the people of all lands and 
ages, and which is especially observable in the Mediaeval 
mystics of India scattered through its various Provinces. 

(ii) The roots of Mysticism, if will already have been seen, 
reach even so far back as the days of the Upanishads, and this 
peculiar attitude was practically never extinct from Indian soil. 
It received a most systematic form in the JSTarada and Sandilya 
Sutras, and we also meet it in the Saiva and Pancharatra and 
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other Khaki; i schools, as well as in the Bhagavata and the other 
PutsU.i&b. Its aberrations are exemplified in one form or another 
in Tantrism or Occultism, as also in some of the more pronounc- 
od Yogic practices. An account will be given in this volume 
of all these manifold phases of Mysticism in the order of their 
occurrence. 

(iri) The major part of this volume will however be devoted 
to a discussion of the spiritual leaven introduced into Indian 
thought by writers such as Ramananda and Kablra, Gaurahga 
and •Tulasidasa, Narasi Mehta and Mirabai, Mukundaraja and 
Jilanesvara, Namadeva and Ekanatha, Ramadasa andTukarama, 
Furandaradasa and Mahlpati, Manikkavasagar and Sarvajna. 
These names are merely representative of many others that 
might easily be enumerated, and they practically exhaust all the 
types of Mysticism that are known to exist. These Prakrit 
Saints attempt a synthesis of Bhakti and Advaita which alto- 
gether distinguishes them from the Sanskrit writers of the 
preceding period, and in setting forth their thought in appro- 
priate local colour and in adjudging its great spiritual value, 
reliance will be mainly placed on the original writings of these 
mystical authors in the several languages in which they ad- 
dressed the people, account being also taken of the Mahomedan 
and the alleged Christain influence on Indian Mysticism, 



Volume Eighth : Modern Tendencies (i) This volume will 
attempt the task of making an exhaustive survey of the most 
recent tendencies of Indian thought in their chronological order. 
The survey will include almost every modern system of thought 
such as the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the PrarthanS 
Samaj, Theosophy, Ramakrishna Mission, and Indian Christia- 
nity, as well as every organised attempt on similar lines made 
by the orthodox adherents of the several existing religions of 
India, The thought of the times in which we are living and in 
which the poet-philosopher Rabindranath and the scientist Bose 
are playing such a large part cannot fail to afford valuable 
suggestions to reflecting minds- 
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(ii) Although contemporary thought is always difficult to 

evaluate in true perspective, art endeavour will yet be made in 
every case to make the presentation as fair and as objective as 
possible. Thus, in regard to Christianity, an attempt will be 
made, by a succinct preparatory study of the development of 
the Christian doctrine in Europe, and by an examination of it in 
the search-light of the progress of modern science, to assign to 
that peculiar phase of it — the Indian militant Christianity — its 
proper place and value in the general scheme of things. And 
a similar treatment will be given of the modern Parsee, Jain, 
and Mahomedan thought. ' . . . 

(iii) Lastly, an endeavour will be made to apply th© tests of 
modern science to Hinduism itself, and, if possible, to place it 
on a firm rationalistic foundation. Boom will also be made in 
this last volume, by way of a fitting conclusion to tbe entire 
History, for a pictu|e of the possibilities of Hindu thought in 
the days to come. 


M: " 



" Works, in moments of insight willed, 
Through years of labour are fulfilled .” 



